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‘TO THE TEACHER’ 


Year by year and day by day 
The apparatus grows more gay, 
More liable to catch the eye, 
Inviting John to have a try. 
The classroom is a paradise 
Of sugared pills with sensory spice; 
And life is full of matching pieces— 
Each day the choice of bits increases 
Till boards are sweetly covered o’er 
With children Searching on the floor 
For victims of the enmity 
Of Newton’s law of gravity! 
From all directions colours fair 
Invite young Joan to stay and stare; 
But while one this way draws the eye 
Another draws the glance awry; 
And that which promised satisfaction 
Distraction heaps upon distraction. 
If John and Joan could put it thus 
They’d lift their eyes and say to us 
‘Please, Sir! Please, Miss! Remember do, 
There is no substitute for you.” 
MARY A. REDMOND 


PREFACE 


It is hoped that this book will be of real help to those who teach 
subnormal children. The writers are all experienced teachers and 
all hold the University of London Diploma in the Teaching of 
Handicapped (E.S.N.) Children. It is perhaps more unusual than 
it should be for books about education to be written by those who 
are actually engaged in teaching in schools, and the writers hope 
that the result is fresh, sincere, and down-to-earth. 

The book is mainly concerned with day E.S.N. schools, but slow 
learning children are also to be found in other special schools, so 
the last five chapters deal with some of these, suggesting ways in 
which the general approach of the earlier chapters may be adapted 
to fit the needs of the particular situation of (for instance) Hospital 
Schools. Apart from this, the plan of the book is self-evident, but 
it should perhaps be added that though for convenience the chapters 
have been divided on traditional ‘subject’ lines, it is by no means 
intended to imply that the teaching should be so divided. 

The opinions expressed in the chapters are those of the writers and 
arenot to betaken as the official policy of any authority which employs 
them. A book of this kind obviously leans heavily on the work of 
many whose names do not appear in the chapter headings. Misses 
M. Copeland Smith, M. R. Murphy and M. E. Pitt, and Messrs. H. 
Burch, J. S. Ferguson, A. A. Gough, A. W. Henken, R. T. Ingham, 
F. G. Johnson and G. W. Maxted provided book lists. The arduous 
work of indexing was done by Mr. D. A. Adams. Considerable 
help in organising the contributions was given by Miss J. McLeish. 


M. F: C. 
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Chapter I 


THE SOCIAL, MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
THE E.S.N. CHILD 


The essential principle of Education is not teaching; it is love. 
PESTALOZZI 


^ 


A concern for the intellectually less favoured child is in tune with a 
deep appreciation of the value of the human personality, and the 
worth of the individual, which beliefs are inherent in our way of life 
formulated by centuries of a Christian tradition, and in line with our 
democratic ideals. For we realize that the maintenance of the real 
health of the state depends on its ability to integrate, based on the 
idea of service and inter-dependence, and on the Christian premise 
that each of us, no matter how great or small our endowment, can 
make a unique contribution to the ‘sum of good’, and so achieve our 
greatest fulfilment. 

In coasidering just how our social, moral, and religious training 
in the Special School may befit our children to take their place in the 
world, and to become worthy heirs of this tradition, it is necessary, 
firstly, to consider their personalities for good or ill, and their 
especial needs as individuals. 

Our children, by reason of their limited intellectual ability, 
are particularly weak in the capacity for abstract thought and 
reasoning, so that it is a truism to say that any social, moral, or 
religious training must be inextricably part of the whole school 
atmosphere, and be something to be imbibed as the air we breathe, 
rather than something taught, like a process in number or a vowel 
sound in reading. Furthermore, stow children are often emotionally 
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TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL 
immature, lacking the power to govern their impulses effectively, 
with the result that they tend to lose their self-control at the slightest 
provocation, and not forseeing the consequences of any such 
precipitate action, they often set in motion a chain of circumstances 
which they cannot break, and which can make life difficult for all 
concerned. By this impulsiveness and extreme suggestibility, they 
are likely to be at the mercy of any whim of the moment, both of 
their own, or of their companions, and this may cause harm to others, 
and possibly to themselves. i 
. If, in addition to all this, they have not had very careful handling 
in early years, both at home and in school, they may have developed 
some of the anti-social traits of character which are not peculiar to 
them, but to which they may be particularly prone because of the 
lack of sufficient opportunities for legitimate satisfactions. Such 
efforts to shine negatively because no one believes they have the 
ability to shine Positively, may be evidenced in many ways — lying, 
stealing, bullying, disobedience, wilful and aimless destruction, and 
Meses, h a any Of our E.S.N. children lack too, in greater or less 

from a home where sared and stability, The child may come 


as no place j i s E 
mpl r In their group except as a butt 
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SOCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
step, and there may be set in motion a kind of defence mechanism, 
making the child withdrawn and suspicious. 

As our older children learn to make the most of their limitations, 
and gradually adapt themselves to life, they may become accepted 
into a pårticular group, and then there may arise the danger that 
because of their limited horizons, due to their low intelligence, there 
will be the tendency to be loyal to the small social group or gang 
rather than to society as a whole, for it is difficult for them to realize 
their obligations to a larger society, and to understand that the 
exercise of one’s growing independence must be tempered by the 
consideration of how it affects this larger society. 

Though on entrance into a Special School our children are judged 
largely on their I.Q. and their attainments in reading and arithmetic, 
in short from the more academic standpoint, yet at 16 they will be 
examined from a social point of view as to whether they should be 
considered fit to go out into the world as independent citizens because 
it is felt that they have the emotional stability, the steadiness, the self- 
control, the ability to settle down and work steadily, the ability to 
adjust to other people - those of their own age and those in authority 
—and to accept the inevitable set-backs of life; or whether they should 
be reported to the Mental Deficiency Committee as defective. 

So, from the foregoing, it is clear that in seeking the greatest 
fulfilment for cach individual child despite his limitations, and 
bearing in mind the demands of a complicated society, and for the 
need for integration of the child into that society, the E.S.N. school 
sets itself a tremendous task which cannot be undertaken lightly, for 
in our present day society the E.S.N. child needs a great deal of help 
if he is to control his impulses, develop his capacities, and become 
a stable, happy, and socially useful adult, self-respecting and self- 
supporting. 

In school, the child must be made to feel that he belongs to a 
recognized and orderly group, and that he matters tremendously, and 
that what he does matters — in short, to stress that he is accepted as 
a member of a group, and that his contributions to the group are 
welcome, and indeed necessary for the well-being of the group. He 
must see too, that for the good of the group, he must be willing to 
submerge self and conform to certain standards of conduct. 

How then are we going to satisfy the fundamental needs of our 
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TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL 
E.S.N. children and the demands of society? How are we to put over 
social and moral standards of conduct which will enable them to 
‘live the good life’, making the best of their limited capacities, not 
only for their own happiness, but for the service of others and the 
good of the community in general? 

As any religious, social, or moral training is a natural outgrowth 
of the daily life, it is of first importance that the atmosphere should 
be right. Children no less than ad ults, will behave as their underlying 
attitudes prompt them, so we should be particularly careful in our 
E.S.N. school to ensure that our underlying relationships are such as 
to inspire the maximum co-operation of all members of our school 
society. It should be our aim that everything said and done in school 
Should be in the spirit of Christian love, and its expression in 
courtesy, sympathy, tolerance, and Service, should permeate the 
school. For our E.S.N. children with their greater suggestibility, the 
personal example of teachers through their actions and attitudes is of 
the greatest significance, and a good family atmosphere based on the 
idea of service must evoke the best in each individual. 

This ‘family’ concept should be reinforced by the school assemb- 
lies which stress the companionship and unity of the community 
in the sharing of common social experience, and which should be 
central to the whole life of the school, and an inspiring ‘starting off" 
point for the activities of the day, for if the school assembly is to be 
an act of worship of the whole school community, it must always be 
related to the day to day life of the school. As head of the ‘family’, 
it is appropriate that as a general rule the Head should take the 
family prayers, but staff and older children should feel free, to make 
Suggestions, and to contribute wherever possible. Generally speaking, 
the contributions, so far as the children are concerned, might include 
such tasks as seeing to and arranging flowers for the table, selecting 
suitable records for introductory music and operating the radiogram 
Toa player, arranging chairs, giving out books, etc., but with 
Sup arts oe Senior E.S.N. children are quite 
hymns and Sead i LN Say once a week. They can choose 
and readings too m those which are most familiar to them — 
guided, end ; ough naturally their choice may have to be 
> In turn they should each be given the responsibility of 

actually helping to t k rnm E P 
ake the service: one to announce the order of 
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SOCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

service, one to read the opening prayer, one to give the reading, and 
another to give the closing prayer. Naturally, all this has to come 
gradually, and it is essential that the individual contributions should 
be as perfect as is possible at the time, which means that each child's 
contribution will be a real one, requiring conscious effort of will, the 
taking of considerable pains, in addition of course to the over- 
coming of shyness, reticence, and even fear. Low reading age should 
not be a bar to a child contributing in this way, and the opportunity 
of ‘gAining from giving’ in this manner, should not be allowed only 
to the best readers, for it is possible to choose passages of greater or 
less difficulty to suit the child. At various times of the year, there 
will be further opportunities for each child to ‘give’ something, 
whether it be as one of a group who are dramatizing a particular 
episode from the Bible; as a member of a small choir who are singing 
selected hymns for a special occasion; or as a contributor in kind 
to the Harvest Festival service, or the Christmas toy service. If 
the assembly is to set a really high Christian and moral tone for 
the school, there must be the emphasis on the idea of service, on the 
fact that we all have something to give, and that all contributions, 
if honestly given, are of value. As staff and children alike are in the 
assembly as members of one body worshipping together, the staff 
should have no disciplinary function, nor should this be necessary 
if there is the right atmosphere of unity and reverence from the time 
the children walk into the hall. Where the school is a fairly large 
all-age one, it will often be found that the children gain more from 
separate services adapted to the special needs and characteristics of 
the junior and senior sections, which can be conducted by the Head 
and his deputy alternately, so that the younger members of the 
school family may be joining in an observance they can understand. 
Nevertheless, if the size of the hall or assembly room allows it, at 
least one assembly a week should be a corporate gathering of the 
whole school, for the idea of one family must be cherished and 
fostered. 

Much of our actual religious instruction (as distinct from the 
broader religious education of which it is part), will be given in- 
cidentally as the question arises, for in our E.S.N. teaching least 
of all, should there be any water-tight compartments, but at the same 
time there is much to be said for say twenty minutes of each day to be 
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TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL 
devoted to *R.L', though where it actually comes in the day's time- 
table may best be left to the teacher, if this is at all possible, so that 
one may bring it in at the psychological moment. 

What are the considerations which must guide us in planning such 
teaching for E.S.N. children? 

We must first of all remember that the efficacy of any R.I. depends 
on the background of religious and moral education implicit in the 
whole conduct of school affairs, and on the real integrity and worth 
of the school Society, and on the conviction, integrity, and fineness 
of character of the individual teacher. 

Bearing in mind the nature of our children and their intellectual 
limitations, it is obvious that much that we know is not necessarily 
grist for their mill, and that we should only give what they are 
competent to grasp at the time, so that there will be drastic limitations 
both in the extent of subject matter, and in the depth of understand- 
ing expected. As very young children do, they are inclined to take 
things very literally and concretely, so we must give particular care to 
the choice and Presentation of our material. As the language and 
Sentiments of most Bible Passages are too difficult for the majorily 
of our E.S.N. children to comprehend, it is better to re-tell in suitable 
language rather than to read verbatim, though with older E.S.N. 
children there will be occasions in assembly for the reading of some 
of the simpler passages, (With the younger children, there is an 


argument for omitting the Lord’s Prayer as being too difficult for 
their comprehension.) 


As in all aspects o 
as they know it, Showing its significant purpose and its ‘setting 1n 
life’. Where possi 


their love of the 


of action and vitality which they 
can re- 


an, The Prodigal Son. In € 
better to interpret them as pep 
Ye thought and done, rather than as the 


A. N. Whitehead has 
without the habitual visi 
Social, religious, and m 
Vision, we cannot do b 
Centre of our teaching, 
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get of the Christian pattern of living, both from the teacher’s own 
attitude to this way of life, and from the stories told. Abstract 
maxims mean nothing to our children, but from the life of Christ 
and his ‘love in action’ they can learn much which will help them to 
shape théir own lives, by giving them the highest moral standards of 
behaviour. Obviously, with E.S.N. children there is no place for 
dogmas or doctrines, which in any case would not be understood, 
and the need to follow Christ’s example by loving one’s neighbour 
as dheself is a much more important matter to understand and 
to feel. 

While the life of Christ and its relevance to our own lives here 
and now should be the main theme of our teaching if we are to con- 
centrate on essentials, yet we should include something of the Old 
Testament heroes who served God according to their lights, though 
our main emphasis should be on the New Testament stories of Jesus 
and his friends and continuing with the tales of men and women who, 
through the ages, have tried to follow Christ’s example. As a back- 
ground to the whole of our religious teaching, we must set the beauty 
and wonder of the world, endeavouring to instil into our children 
a love of the good, the true, and the beautiful, and a reverence and 
respect for all living creatures. 

The following brief headings will give some idea as to what might 
be included in schemes of religious instruction suitable for various 


age groups of E.S.N. children: 


Bottom Juniors 
The wonderful world we live in 
How we are provided with: 
light and heat 
food 
shelter 
clothing 


Our wonderful bodies 
sight 
hearing 
touch 
smell 


TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL 
The wonderful things around us 
flowers 
trees 
birds 
animals 


The story of Jesus who came to show us how to live in such a wonderful 
world 
The birth of Jesus at Bethlehem — relate to child’s experiénces 
of births in the family 
The visitors who came to see the baby Jesus: 
The shepherds and their gift 
The wise men and their gifts 
Jesus as a little boy - 
mention that though we don’t know a lot about His boy- 
hood, we do know He was kind, thoughtful, unselfish. 
Give simple background Picture of life in Palestine and 


endeavour to make real and alive by comparison and con- 
trast. 


Jesus in the carpenter's shop — 

How He learned from Joseph. How He had to work to 
keep His mother and brothers when Joseph died. What 
Jesus made — stress that the things that Jesus made were 
always well made, how He always did his best for the people 
Who bought the articles He produced — no rough edges to 
hurt people or animals — comfortable and well finished 
benches, tables, yokes. Illustrate with reference to 
children's own experiences of well made articles and shoddy 
articles, 


Jesus as everyone's friend — the loving kindness of Jesus. 

l. The friend of little children 
His patience and kindness towards all children — 
how He would welcome them and tell them stories 


When the disciples wanted to turn them away. 
2. The friend of fathers and mothers 


How He helped them. 
How Sorry He was if their children were ill and 
how He tried to make them better. 
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SOCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
The friend of all sick people — the miracles of healing. 
4. The friend of animals and birds — Jesus the good shep- 
herd. 
5. The friend who was always ready to help — feeding the 
| * hungry, helping the fishermen. 

The friend of the poor, the homeless, the unloved. 

The friend who never changed even when his friends 

turned against Him. (Use this particular aspect to 

s emphasize our own attitudes to the children - that we 

accept them despite their failings and shortcomings — 
when they do naughty things as well as when they are 
‘good’.) 
Stories of great men and women who have tried to be friendly 
like Jesus: 
St. Francis, the friend of birds and animals. 
^ St. Jerome and the lion. 
St. Aidan and the king who invited the poor beggars to 
his feast. 
The Princess who gave all she had to the poor (Elizabeth of 
Hungary). 
St. Nicholas and the bags of gold. 

How we can become a friend like Jesus was: by being kind, by 
helping each other whenever possible, by sharing sweets and 
toys, by being tidy and saving others work, by keeping our 
tempers. ... 

How we can become good workers like Jesus: by trying hard and 
doing our best even if we have to make several attempts — 


by sticking at a job. 


a 


meo 


< Top Juniors 


Jesus the learner 
Stories He was told by his mother or read from the ‘Book.’ 


Abraham, the traveller. 
Abraham, the kind uncle. 
The two brothers (Esau and Jacob). 
Joseph and his jealous brothers. 
Joseph, slave and prisoner. 
Joseph, the Prime Minister. 
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Joseph, the kind brother, who forgave his wicked brothers. 
The baby Moses. 

Moses, the Prince. 

Moses, the leader and lawmaker. 

Joshua, the soldier. s 
Samson, and the Philistines. 

Ruth and Naomi. 

Samuel the teacher, leader and kingchooser. 
King Saul. $ 
David, the shepherd boy, and his songs. 

David and Goliath. 

David and Jonathan, the two friends. 

David, the King. 


Jesus, the teacher 

Showing us the way to live, by the stories He told: 
The Good Samaritan. 
The Prodigal Son. The Lost Shilling. The Lost Sheep. 
The Talents. 
The man who owed money. (Unjust servant.) 
The sower. 
The mustard seed, 

etc. 


Showing us the way to live by the way He lived (a simplified life 
of Christ) 

Stress His unselfish devotion to the needs of others and the 
fact that His whole life was spent in doing good. Wherever 
possible, relate Jesus's attitudes and actions to the life of 
our children — to their behaviour in the classroom, in the 
playground, at home, in the street. Comment on examples “` 
of unselfish behaviour — “That is just what Jesus would 
have done.” 


Great men and women who tried to liye the way Jesus lived: 
Dr Barnardo, 


Lord Shaftesbury. 
Elizabeth Fry. 
Florence Nightingale. x 
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Top Seniors 
Jesus as leader 
Leaders Jesus heard about as a boy: 

Abraham. 

Joseph. 

Moses. 

Samuel. 

David. 


Solomon. 

(Stress the main virtues of each so that each story will be a 
story of greatness in action.) 

Abraham. Not frightened to venture into a strange land; 
ever ready to make peace with his quarrelsome nephew. 

Joseph. His honesty, integrity and industry, his refusal to 
admit defeat, his forgiveness. 

Moses. And his efforts to keep the people good — the 
Commandments (paraphrase these into suitable form). 
Moses. The leader who did not want to be a leader, but who 

did his best just the same. 

Samuel. The faithful teacher, obedient to the will of God as 
he understood it. 

David. His courage (the lion, the bear, Goliath). His 
friendship with Jonathan. His mercy — sparing Saul’s life. 
His thankfulness - the psalms. 

Solomon. His wisdom. 


Jesus, the-leader and preacher: 
Gathering His followers together: 
The three fishermen. 
The rent collector. 
The other apostles. 
Martha and Mary. 
The army captain. 
The rich young ruler. 
The words and works of Jesus. By appropriate stories from His 
life. (Bring out His sincerity, His moral courage, His humility 
— always prepared to do the menial jobs like washing His 
disciples’ feet, His forgiveness, His love for all mankind.) 
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TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL 
The followers of Jesus. 
The apostles, including St. Paul. 
Great men, who through the ages have tried to follow Jesus’s 
example, living out their Christian faith in a variety of ways 
by a display of Christlike qualities: i 
The saints (select) 
More recent heroes — 
William Wilberforce. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
William Booth. 
Father Damien. 
Dr Grenfell. 
Louis Pasteur. 
Lord Lister. 
Madame Curie. 
David Livingstone, 
etc. 
How should we act if we are to follow Jesus? 
(There is quite a lot of scope here for valuable discussion on 
Christian values in terms that the children can understand. 
It will generally be found most effective if such discussions 
are promoted by the consideration of specific examples, 
e.g. ‘John promised his mother that he would be home early, 
but he met his friends who asked him to go with them. 
What do you think he should do? etc.) 


There are of course numerous ways in which the religious teaching 
can be put over to E.S.N. children of all ages — through the straight- 
forward story told simply with feeling and conviction, or through 


dramatization and miming — both these methods being eminently’ 


suitable for the 
by illustration, 
model making; 


younger children in particular; by use of puppetry; 
building up of friezes, compiling of scrapbooks, and 
through the use of flannelgraph, film strips or films. 


Actually, all these methods can be adapted for use with any par- 
ticular age group. 


Most Education aut 
which are intended to 
should bi 


horities have their own religious syllabuses 
1 be translated into schemes of work, and it 
€ possible for teachers of E.S.N. children to follow most of 
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SOCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
these syllabuses broadly, if they bear in mind the need for very careful 
selection, something on the lines of the above suggestions, and modify 
and adapt accordingly. 

It is of the first importance that our children should have know- 
ledge of Christian standards through their religious instruction, 
as well as that which they unconsciously assimilate from the whole 
atmosphere of the school community where they can have first-hand 
experience of putting into practice the Christian modus operandi, for 
conduct should be at the core of all their religious education. Only 
in a really good family atmosphere where relationships between 
members of staff and children have a spiritual foundation resting on 
such religious and moral teaching, can we hope to achieve the best 
possible social adjustments for our children who will reflect our moral 
and spiritual attitudes as revealed by what we say and do in school. 
Granted all this, how can we set about specific social training? 

Naturally, there is a certain amount we can do towards helping to 
raise material social standards, by our insistence on good standards 
of cleanliness and tidiness of personal appearance — by a regular 
washing and sprucing up before each day’s assembly, and before 
meals; by teaching the proper use of utensils and clean habits at 
meal times — this is made easier if the teachers are able and willing to 
sit with the children and if the meal can be taken on ‘family service’ 
lines with six children or so on each table, and the teachers inter- 
spersed among the tables; by regularizing toilet habits as much as 
possible; by encouraging the use of showers after games and P.E. 
lessons, and so on. 

Such social training is very important for our E.S.N. children, 
though only secondary to the social training which aims at the ‘good 
life’, as seen in the example of Jesus, and which must be really sound 
if we are to counteract the lack of emotional control, the immaturity, 
the egocentricity, the extreme suggestibility, and other character- 
istics common among our E.S.N. children. 

Obviously, if we are to encourage our children to develop socially, 
we must give them ample opportunity for social relationships — 
plenty of freedom of movement within the classroom, freedom to 
offer or invite co-operation with one another, and of course to talk 
with one another and with the teacher, for good social behaviour 
can only be learned by interaction with others. In other words, there 
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must be every opportunity given to them to work and play together, 
so that they can gradually learn to get on with each other and develop 
a spirit of tolerance in line with Christ’s own teaching of ‘Do unto 
others’. 

With the younger children (who should of course be provided 
with plenty of materials to experiment with and to share) the teacher 
can do much to encourage sharing — taking turns with toys and 
apparatus, and co-operating with other children where a game or 
task necessitates such co-operation for the maximum enjoyment, such 
as playing on a see-saw or in a Wendy House. As the child moves 
up the school and is allowed to respond naturally to his environment 
and to discover increasingly the value of social co-operation, there 
will of course be more and more opportunities provided for the 
extension of such communal activity — the making of group or class 
models, patchwork quilts, curtains, rugs; the sharing of garden 
plots; forming a group for folk dancing; putting on a mime or a 
play; forming a choir for the annual carol service or for help in the 
assembly as required, etc. Though the children will gradually come 
to realize their common need for each other and co-operate volun- 
tarily with others, there will be times when the teacher will need to 
step in to heal any breaches caused by a breakdown of self-control 
on the part of one or other of the children, and to be ready to help 
those who don’t find co-operation at all easy. 

This idea of co-operation should also be closely linked up with the 
notion of shared responsibilities — of various jobs undertaken by 
different children, but all undertaken for the good of the community 
7 all for each and each for all. Stress should be laid on the.need for 
Such responsibilities to be undertaken as conscientiously as possible, 
and the teacher would do well to emphasize the worth of honest 
effort, of doing a job to the best of one's ability, and illustrate the 
n Seca e Tesus in the carpenter’s shop - how He would 
inus rss "em and how having set Himself a task, He 
ipto me n ti Paige In the E.S.N. school there Should be 
S d ^ Ies for the development of responsibility to the 
Udo and dura i d of the assembly as already mentioned; 
tables and chairs c la nd duke aed DK bone ma gens on 
carry from the seth ay knives, forks and table mats, to fetch and 

£ hatch, to.serve out portions, to clear at the 
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end of the meal, and to say grace before or after the meal; in con- 
nexion with various tasks relating to the smooth running of the 
school — keeping the washbasins clean, collecting litter, looking 
after the library, feeding the fish, watering the plants, collecting and 
arranging flowers. 

Such responsibilities as we give our children do of course need to 
be related in their nature and limits to each child’s present capa- 
bilities, and we should never give more than they can bear at the 
time. For instance, one would doubt the wisdom of appointing 
E.S.N. children as prefects on a semi-permanent basis, in view of 
the fact that they are not really capable of carrying out such responsi- 
bilities as involve the guidance and control of others, and such tasks 
as are given them should require the control of self rather than serve 
as an excuse for ordering others about. 

In addition to the responsibilities which concern the general 
welfare of the school as a whole, there are many opportunities within 
each class for the development of this sense of worth while effort, 
for the community, and accepted by the community. A common idea 
which is useful here, is that of having a job list with detachable name 
tabs — one for each child in the class, and it is not really difficult to 
find enough jobs to go round - cleaning the blackboard, giving out 
paint pots, giving out brushes, changing the weather chart, tidying 
the shop, reading the thermometer and plotting the temperature, 
tidying the cloakroom, opening the windows, and so on. Of course 
all this is only beneficial in so far as the teachers adopt and impart 
to the children the attitude that these tasks are a vital and integral 
part of school life, and that those performing them are contributing 
valuable social service to the school. The children should ever be 
encouraged to take great pride in missions of trust, and to be ready, 
willing, and able to undertake responsibilities. 

This idea of doing something for the community, should not be 
confined only to routine and pre-ordained tasks, but we should 
always encourage our children to act on their own initiative and in 
unforeseen circumstances. This is not easy for them, but can be 
cultivated by a wise teacher, particularly by a word of praise at the 
right moment — when for instance one sees a child rectifying the 
neglect of someone else by turning off taps, switching off lights in an 
empty room, pinning up paintings or notices that have fallen from 
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the notice board, and even the simple motion of opening a door when 
someone is about to come through should be praised and com- 
mented upon, for our children do need constant reassurance that 
their contributions are noted and valued. This does more than any- 
thing else to develop their own self-esteem and initiative, and it is a 
good corrective to that feeling of being hopelessly inadequate which 
so many of them have when they enter a special school. If we can 
make a child feel he is trusted to perform a given task to the best of his 
ability, he will come to trust himself, and the feeling of acceptance 
when he is singled out to do jobs, should replace the earlier sense of 
failure and Suspicion, and lay new foundations of confidence, trust, 
and loyalty. 

On this question of loyalty, there is sometimes a danger with our 
E.S.N. children outside the school, that, with their limited horizons, 
their energies may be directed towards the performance of social 
acts for limited social groups which themselves are anti-social — I 
refer of course to gang loyalties. Often the E.S.N. child who is most 
eager in school to please in every way possible and who delights in 
his growing initiative and in the acceptance of his contributions by 
the school community, may be equally eager to please in the small 
group of teenagers he meets in the evening. For the E.S.N. child 
does not always realize his obligations to a larger society, and that 
the exercise of his independence must be tempered by the considera- 
tion of how it affects this larger society. We must then, by the 
p Mies EE in our School atmosphere, endeavour 
fide uris conci ii: anc Integrity are allied, and that this urge to 

on should be directed into socially desirable 

channels. 
man LM brighter children would grow naturally from a 
mosphere, and be taken as a matter of course, must be 


; many Ways as possible, and by linking 
img as -much as possible, for the E.S.N. 
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child is not a good generalizer, and needs his attention pointing to 
the particular, again and again. Therefore, in addition to the setting 
of good examples by the staff, so that a high moral tone be achieved 
in school, there will be the need for specific and reiterated mention of 
the usual sócial observances — raising hats and caps, giving courteous 
greeting, saying please and thank you at the appropriate times, 
moving about the school calmly and quietly, standing aside if 
others want to pass, knocking at doors before entering, waiting for 
turns to speak, treating others’ property with care — and for em- 
phasizing what is the right behaviour in certain circumstances, 
to tell them for instance that when playing a game or watching a 
game, a good sportsman will accept defeat quietly and cheerfully, 
and be willing to praise good play on either side, and that booing 
and jeering are ‘not done’. 

Many of our children come to school with very imperfect ideas 
of whaf being honest means, and we must constantly point out to 
them the right attitude to others’ property, and the need to adopt 
this attitude whether anyone is watching or not. The ‘Do unto others 
as they would do unto you’ approach is the simplest to take with 
them. With regard to lost property, it is helpful if there is a definite 
rule about it, so that if children find anything they will know where 
to hand it in, and a word of praise when they do so will encourage 
them to act similarly in the future. While we should not of course 
tempt the weaker ones by leaving valuables lying about, we should 
use any and every opportunity to show all the children that we trust 
them, and generally speaking, the more they are convinced of this, 
the more they will respond by being trustworthy. We should en- 
courage them to own up if they have taken anything or have com- 
mitted any social misdemeanour, and show them by our subsequent 
seaction that we respect them all the more for their willingness to 
admit to wrong doing and to ‘face the music’. In the special school, 
we can do much to build up their own self-esteem, by our attitudes 
to them, by speaking the right word at the right time, by appreciat- 
ing the great effort it may cost them to ‘lose face’ and own up if they 
have done something wrong, and we should make it easy for them by 
reiterating that our feeling to them is unchanged, that we have a good 
opinion of them and like them, even if we don’t always like every- 
thing they do. Gradually, by repeatedly showing them the right 
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things to do, and by stressing our own regard for them, we can help 
them to strive to do the right things, even if they don’t always 
succeed. 

In our physical education and games periods, there will be oppor- 
tunities for us to inculcate something of the ‘Outward Bound’ spirit 
of venturing, and to some extent develop their physical courage 
and endurance so that they will learn to take hard knocks without 
making a fuss. We shall constantly be dwelling on the physical and 
moral courage of Jesus, by reference to particular stories of His 
behaviour in certain circumstances, and it is imperative, too, that 
we emphasize His persistent courage — of the ‘keeping on keeping 
on’ variety, and relate this to the subjects in the classroom — the need 
to persevere though the going is hard, and not to give up easily. 
E.S.N. children generally want to get through a task quickly, and 
they lack the long view, being most impatient to finish. They soon 
become disheartened if they don’t get quick results. At first, in all 
subjects, we need to encourage them by giving work which they can 
accomplish fairly easily and in a short time, but we should gradually 
increase the difficulty, and give work which needs more of a long 
term view, and more continued concentration. Such subjects as 
woodwork, and needlework that give visible signs of achievement at 
the end, can help a lot to develop this tenacity of purpose, particu- 
ck Where, despite the Spoiling of a first attempt, a child can be 
i oe to try and try again until he succeeds. 

à einen is run on sound Christian principles, obviously 
o cwm € put on kindliness in attitude and action, and ever y 
Pportunity will be taken to encourage such Christianity.in action ^ 
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apparatus that can be used through the school, while the older girls 
can make and dress dolls for the younger children, or for children 
in hospital. 

One useful though not original idea which has been found of 
great value in encouraging the kind, unselfish action, is to have a 
large drawing or painting of a tree without leaves, and for the Head 
to have a supply of gummed ‘leaves’ to stick on whenever he or she 
learns of some particularly kind or unselfish action performed by 
any member of the school. It is a useful practice that all members of 
the school should be on the look out for such actions so that they 
may inform the Head, either directly or through the teachers. This 
brings twofold benefit — it gives the stamp of merit to the kind action, 
and also induces the attitude of looking for the virtues in others 
rather than searching for the faults, of looking for the best rather 
than the worst — an attitude which is an ennobling one to the person 
who holds it. Incidentally, it needs to be emphasized, that when one 
performs some particularly worthy action, it is good form to keep it 
to oneself rather than boast about it, and leaves should never be 
placed on the tree on self-recommendation, but only after meritorious 
acts have been reported by others. 

In endeavouring to secure the greatest fulfilment for each in- 
dividual child, so that the child can make the most of his talents, 
and so increase his contribution to the common good, we should 
consider how the way we tackle specific teaching can assist us in our 
task. If we wish each child to express himself to the full, and to use 
his initiative, we must not be content merely to help him to acquire 
certain habits and skills in the various subjects, but we must attempt 
to arrange the teaching situations in such a way that the learning is 
not simply a process of carrying out certain mysterious commands 
© in a given order, but getting to know something which makes sense 
in itself. If we recognize each child to be a unique personality, as we 
should if we follow the Christian tradition, we shall never treat our 
E.S.N. children as drudges who are able to do little except carry out 
orders, for if we do, they will become so dependent on help and 
pressure of others, that they will cease to have any faith at all in 
their powers to help themselves. In that they have the same funda- 
mental needs and motives, and the same desire for achievement, 
E.S.N. children are not different from normal children, and need the 
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same satisfactions. So, though there will be a place for plenty : 
repetition in interesting ways, so that a skill or habit may be s Es 
and though there are times for a ‘follow my leader plan wit A : 
teacher as leader, yet, increasingly, the E.S.N. child should be helpe : 
to gain insight and see the sense of things for himself, and em 
possible, learning situations should be devised so that the lear ner : 
stimulated by some means to ask the right questions for himself. 
We must allow our E.S.N. children to see themselves as discoverers, 
and to enjoy the thrill of grasping things for themselves, and’ thus 


develop confidence in their own powers. (This point has been dealt 
with by Ronald Morris in The 
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stable characters who can adjust to their environment and accept the 
laws and standards of society; self-confident, self-respecting, and 
self-supporting workers, happy and well adjusted within the limits 
of their intellectual capacities, and fulfilling their own potential 
needs. 

In general terms, the Special School should provide a really 
specialized education, by helping our E.S.N. children the better to 
understand and deal with the world around them; by inculcating 
habits of perseverance and hard work which will enable them to 
make the most of their limited abilities; by encouraging them to 
find joy in positive achievement of one kind or another; by teaching 
them to co-operate cheerfully with one another; and finally, by 
seeking to equip them to *meet all life's ills and accidents with gallant 
and high-hearted endeavour’. 

= GEOFFREY E. PICKETT 
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Our aims for educationally sub-normal children are both broad and 
deep. We are concerned not only with remedying any weaknesses in 
academic attainments, but with every aspect of our pupils’ develop- 
ment as children. We must consider and provide for physical as 
well as mental growth, emotional as well as intellectual progress, 
adjustment in life out of the classroom as well as in it. We must help 
each individual towards future competence as an adult in employ- 
ment and leisure, as well as give present success as a pupil. 

Physical activities are of the utmost value and importance and 
merit equal consideration with any other aspect of the education of 
sub-normal children. We must develop the body as well as the mind 
and we must provide educational experiences which will improve 
and enrich the whole personality. We must understand and provide 
for strengths as well as weaknesses and exploit to the full any natural 
abilities and interests. It is in the general field of physical activities 
that the majority of E.S.N. children approach nearest to normal and 
can achieve attainments higher than in academic subjects. Further- 
more, through physical activities social development is aided. So 
the benefits to be gained from a good programme of physical 
ed ucation are essential for the maximum development and integra- 
tion of the educationally sub-normal child. 

"i Seems likely that the greatest advances still to be made in the 
education of sub-normal children lie in the field of physical education 
and health. During recent years there has been tremendous improve- 
ment in understanding the child’s difficulties, in diagnosing his 
Soie ad € in Seneral and specific methods by which. ban 
In zenel. bs d Progress towards potential can be achieved. 

ntent of the curriculum, the methods used and the 
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results achieved in academic and practical subjects have greatly 
improved. But in physical education the state of affairs is less satis- 
factory, largely because the nature and extent of the contribution to 
be made by a good programme of physical education is not realized. 
If special educational treatment is to be as valuable as possible we 
must exploit the relatively high potential in the purely physical 
activities. 

A few examples will suffice to indicate the general possibilities. 
In one large city it is the confirmed opinion of the Physical Education 
Organizer that the standard of agility work on apparatus of the boys 
in one E.S.N. school compares very favourably with the average for 
the whole city. Boys and girls have competed in open competition 
against normal schools in swimming, games, and athletics. During the 
last few years a number of children have won events in district 
swimming galas and in one year the school gained the second highest 
total of points. Another E.S.N. school won a life-saving trophy. In 
athletics children have been successful in district events and qualified 
for city finals. One year a team of four E.S.N. boys won the North of 
England Junior Wrestling Championship. A boy who was re- 
examined and transferred to a secondary modern school was chosen 
for a team of the six best gymnasts to give an advanced display. The 
example set by one smartly turned-out young teacher of good 
carriage has been followed by the girls she teaches with such good 
effect that teachers in other schools and members of the public have 
made very favourable comments on the appearance, deportment, and 
alertness of these girls. 

Outstanding results can only be achieved by children of good 
physical ability, but results equally valuable to the children can be 
attained by the less able. George did not take part in any physical 

“activities for the first three years he was in the school because of 
epilepsy, but now he can swim and yault a buck, both of which 
seemed quite unattainable at first. A year ago Harry couldn’t get 
both feet off the ground at once and one arm was useless, now he 
can skip on his own and when the rope is turned by others. Mary is 
sub-normal in physique and her spine is deformed, but she won the 
obstacle race in the city finals. Experience has shown that even the 
most unlikely achievements for any individual are not impossible 
and that the wisest course is to give every child opportunities, 
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assistance, and encouragement in much the same way as in any other 
subject. 

To achieve our aims and purposes we must constantly appeal 
to appropriate motives and natural interests and give opportunities 
for success. Real special educational treatment needs a balanced 
time-table and curriculum which will provide for any particular 
strengths of each individual as well as for remedial treatment of any 
weaknesses. To this end the staffing, organization of classes, time- 
table, curriculum, general atmosphere, and approach must enable a 
good programme of physical activities to be carried out. Many 
factors have to be considered, but one of the primary considerations, 
in many cases the dominant one, is physical health and education. 

The social status and life of many children, particularly in urban 
areas, all too frequently provide little opportunity for fresh air, 
Sunshine, and exercise; while diet, clothing, and rest are inadequate 
for good physical and mental development. Many lack the com- 
panionship of children of their own age and some substitute cinema 
and television for the usual outdoor games and activities of children. 
The school can compensate for some of the defects of the child's 
home environment by providing some of the activities which might 
otherwise be missed. For example, a youth club specially for E.S.N. 
children in a city has a membership of over 100 present and former 
Pupils. Physical activities include swimming, dancing, table-tennis, 
netball, minor games, and evening or week-end rambles or cycle 
rides in the summer. 

In addition to the benefits in Physical well-being and development 
there are tremendous contributions to the mental health of the 
children. Academic failure in normal schools frequently results in 
faulty attitudes, lack of effort and interest, and progressively lower 
Standards in all school Subjects. Before progress towards potential " 
can begin a certain amount of reorientation may be necessary. BY 
vite Success in physical activities the child’s self-respect, self- 
be ee can be built up and his emotional needs 
Physical education 4 eo he ih e qaia wien dm 
engender feelings of sim ae "s D M 
Motivation. vement and success, all leading to adequa 
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physical activity are very important. Such schemes as Outward 
Bound Courses and The Duke of Edinburgh Award recognize the 
value of adventure in the development of personality. In all forms of 
P.E. progressive training can be given in exercises which demand 
courage, endurance, and effort and these aspects of physical educa- 
tion are at least as important as any development of physique, 
strength, skill, or co-ordination. ‘Movement’ training and imagina- 
tive expression can develop general awareness and improve the 
general attitude of mind. Through learning to tackle physical diffi- 
culties and problems which are presented to him the E.S.N. child 
can approach and deal with the many challenges of his education 
and social life much more satisfactorily. 

The E.S.N. child has great need of the vital contribution to his 
total development which a good programme of physical education 
can psovide. The value of the School Health Service and physical 
education for all children has long been realized; there is even more 
value to the child who is educationally subnormal. Although it is in 
general physical and motor development that most E.S.N. children 
come nearest to normal children, it is estimated that as many as 
70 per cent. are sub-normal in bodily development. Minor ailments 
are more common in E.S.N. children. Some of these defects are 
inherited and are not remediable, but much can be done to remedy 
certain defects while others have no effect on physical performance. 

Everything possible should be done to see that as far as possible 
the only burden the child has to suffer is that of low intelligence. Ill- 
health, lack of strength, malnutrition, septic conditions of ears, nose 
and throat, catarrh, rheumatism, epilepsy and the after-effects of the 
notifiable diseases are often the main cause of lack of progress. 
Although they are not fundamental defects these factors can sap 
energy and inhibit interest. Again, defects of sight such as hyper- 
metropia and astigmatism or of hearing, such as partial, high-tone 
or low-tone deafness, often go undetected despite the vigilance of 
teachers and medical staffs. It is not only major handicaps and ill- 
nesses but many relatively unimportant conditions which often 
assume a quite disproportionate value. 

Defects due to lack of intelligence are inevitable, but many E.S.N. 
children tire quickly, are listless, unenthusiastic or apathetic because 
of factors which are remediable. Many minor physical defects and 
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conditions which can be overcome or compensated for by the more 
intelligent child may play a more dominant part in the life and per- 
formance of a child of sub-normal intelligence. So everything possible 
must be done to remove or remedy all those secondary cayses which 
are preventing the child from reaching potential. Frequently minor 
ailments are intermittent or their severity fluctuates so that they are 
more apparent or more easily diagnosed at one time than another. 

Usually E.S.N. children have thorough and regular examinations 
by a school medical officer, a school nurse provides a constant and 
watchful attention, while clinics make provision for many different 
handicaps. Thus it is easy for the teacher to assume that there is 
nothing left undiscovered or untreated, or even that it is no part of 
the teacher’s province to consider the child’s physical condition. 
But it may be just as important for the teacher to see that one child 
uses a handkerchief as it is to see that another child uses his spectacles 
or hearing aid. Again, the teacher is best placed to judge whether 
the child's performance in a variety of situations is affected by some 
factor which is remediable, or symptoms may appear which are not 
evident at any other time. 

Much of the health education will arise incidentally and in school 
routine. Many of the generally accepted customs of hygiene seem 
quite unnecessary and even absurd to the child whose home does not 
carry them out. Washing hands before a meal or after using the toilet 
will need continual instruction and supervision over a long period 
before it becomes a recognized and regular habit. The teacher may 
not be able to do much to counteract bad influences outside the 
school, or to change conditions in the child’s home, but ut least in 
school good habits of health and hygiene can be established and 
practised at all times. The habits desired will be the same as for all 
other children, but it is more difficult to make them established, so . 
greater attention on the part of the teacher is necessary. 
No of us the child spends in school is limited, so quite 
ia d er who is anxious to spend the maximum time 
feel fentetd e ves formal aspects of the child's education may 
eines poe) annoyed when children are diverted from 2 
pace se donet ee within the school, co-operation Wit 
iud ween ai ch E School Health Service are necessary to 
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matters of health and hygiene leads to a more satisfactory use of 
both teacher's and child's time and efforts. Welfare officers, health 
visitors and other officials who have direct contact with the children's 
homes can give advice and assistance regarding the child's health and 
welfare. 

Although bodily development may be below normal and defects 
are common, the physical education syllabus can include anything 
and everything attempted with normal children. Just as in any 
other type of school, some children may be suffering from defects 
or conditions which prevent them from taking part in some or even 
all physical activities. It is likely that poor co-ordination will be 
evident in many children. But the types of lessons, their content and 
pattern, will be much as normal, the main differences being due to 
intellectual and emotional characteristics of the children rather than 
physical differences compared with normal children. Whatever the 
facilities provided and whatever the interests, qualifications, and 
experience of the teacher, it is possible for the children to derive 
great benefit, provided that the collective and individual characteris- 
tics are understood and catered for. 

On the whole facilities are not as adequate as for other aspects of 
the curriculum, but in spite of the difficuities every effort should be 
made to enable a satisfactory syllabus to be carried out. Provisions 
should be made for ordinary P.E. lessons, small and large apparatus, 
games, swimming, dancing, in fact the same provision as for any 
other children. If there is lack of space or equipment it may be possi- 
ble to make arrangements to use another school's facilities, which is 
not much different in practice or principle from visiting a swimming 
bath or playing field. Similarly, if the staffing situation is inadequate 
a visiting teacher might be provided. A qualified teacher of physical 
education will find full scope for his specialist knowledge and training 
in dealing with E.S.N. children. There are, however, many advant- 
ages in the class-teacher taking the class for physical activities. The 
children are seen in a different situation from the classroom and 
may react quite differently, opportunities for praise are likely to 
Occur, carry-over effects may be better and the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship improved. i . 

During physical education lessons children should wear appropri- 
ate clothing. For boys, shorts and plimsols are ideal for indoor 
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lessons all the year round, while girls can wear shorts or divided 
skirts, blouses or T-shirts and plimsols. In games there is a tendency 
for the pupils to regard team jerseys or shirts purely as a means of 
identification and not as a substitute for normal clothing. If the jersey 
or shirt is worn over normal shirt and underclothes excessive per- 
spiration may have ill-effects during the game and afterwards. 
Similarly, after swimming some children do not see the necessity for 
drying themselves thoroughly and may even put their clothes on over 
a wet costume. Stringent rules to stamp out such practices are soon 
accepted but care must be taken to see that they are always 
observed. 

As in all other subjects each individual must be catered for during 
lessons. The choice of suitable apparatus and activities will depend on 
the degree of difficulty and the degree of effort required from the 
individual, class or group. The work should be graded, being made 
more difficult with increasing strength, endurance, and agility. Exer- 
cises in free formation are better than a formal arrangement. Co- 
ordinated and rhythmic exercises should be mainly free and in the 
child’s own time. 

Small apparatus is most useful; catching and throwing a bean- 
bag in the air, to a target, or to a partner; bouncing a ball in many 
different ways, Co-ordinating hands and eyes in the development of 
motor skills, Skipping, running, climbing, jumping over, down or 
files without obstacles and conditions can replace clumsiness 
i dw wardness by good general bodily control, which can then 
ae mute difficult skills such as hopping and balancing, 

, orward-roll. " 

Strength can be built up generally by lifting, pushing and pulling 
y or with a partner. For all times when 
ecessary to match partners carefully, for ' 
engthening exercises it is essential that the 
individual. If it is too low no benefit will 
too high danger or injury may result. 
equipment can be used to the full. Balance 
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artwheel, and walking on hands; and all the 
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usual exercises on balance benches, wall-bars, ropes, and ladders are 
possible. 

As with normal children some will progress faster and further than 
others, byt with competent instruction and guidance and enough 
practice, all can make progress. As with some normal children, the 
more advanced agilities and exercises may never be achieved by 
some children, but they too can improve the skills of which they are 
capable. All can learn to make a greater effort to overcome difficul- 
ties. 

Major games such as football, cricket, basket-ball, net-ball, and 
rounders, the usual minor games, athletics, swimming, boxing, 
wrestling, and any other activity of normal children can be put to 
good use with the educationally sub-normal. A higher standard can 
be reached in individual events such as boxing, wrestling, and swim- 
ming than in team games such as football which require intelligent 
co-operation between the members of the team. It is possible for 
individual E.S.N. children to compete successfully against normal 
children if they have been adequately trained and coached, but it is 
less easy for a team from an E.S.N. school to match a team from a 
normal school. 

Individual remedial exercises designed to correct specific defects 
are beneficial for some children. A regular period of a few minutes 
daily can bring about a tremendous improvement. Postural defects 
are common, frequently being of psychological origin and reflecting 
the faulty attitudes rather than physical defect. The child who feels 
inadequate may adopt postural positions which cause improper 
functioning of respiratory or digestive systems, some muscles which 
control body balance become over-developed and others under- 
developed, so that unnatural stresses and strains are set up. These 

“malfunctions can in turn lead to lowering efficiency of the body, 
undue fatigue, lack of control, and general ill-health, both physical 
and mental. 

Care should be taken to see that chairs, desks, and tables are of 
a suitable height. Feet should be flat on the floor, the leg forming 
a right-angle at the knee, the working surface should be level with 
the elbow and the distance between the seat and the working surface 
such that the body leans forward comfortably and naturally. 

The ultimate potential of the E.S.N. child is determined by his 
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degree of intelligence, but there are many other causal factors which 
affect his performance much more than they would with a more 
intelligent child. Every aspect of the child and every aspect of his 
daily life in school and at home must be considered and any of the 
limiting factors removed or minimized. 

In all physical activities the emotional aspects are as important 
as the physical considerations. The E.S.N. child may be excessively 
emotional, guided by his feeling and fancies rather than his intellect, 
highly impulsive, lacking in attention and concentration, hasty in 
judgement and actions, boisterous, reckless and erratic, unduly 
aggressive or submissive, and generally unstable. 

The emotional aspects of the child’s attitudes and behaviour can 
be trained and modified much more than any intellectual aspects. 
Physical activities provide the sort of situations from which the 
child can benefit in this direction. By wise and careful choice of 
opponent the over-aggressive child can be made less aggressive and 
the over-submissive child less submissive. Courage and confidence 
can be trained no less than skill and stamina. Success and confidence 
gained in the physical field may be transferred to some other skill 
and physical success provide motivation in other subjects. Co-opera- 
tion, self-control, leadership, a sense of responsibility, self-sacrifice, 
and self-respect are qualities which are as valuable for sub-normal 
children as any others, 

By no means the least of the values of a good programme of 
physical education is the genuine enjoyment provided. Many child- 
ren are more relaxed, more content, more eager, than in any other 
aspect of school life. They need and deserve happiness ard pleasure 
ie the difficulties and frustrations imposed by their 
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and P.E. lessons including exercises and apparatus work each week. 
Swimming forty-five minutes, dancing forty-five minutes, games and 
athletics sixty minutes, and two P.E. lessons of forty-five minutes 
totals four hours, about one quarter of the whole week. In a resi- 
dential school some of the physical education programme can be 
allocated to leisure time outside normal school hours. Enthusiastic 
teachers in a day school will find children willing to spend time before 
school in the morning, at midday or after normal school hours. Time 
spent in journeys to or from a playing field or swimming bath must 
be considered, but quite often either or both of these journeys can be 
carried out in time which is normally outside of lesson time. Sim- 
ilarly, changing clothes before or after a lesson may take up a 
break period and so save time or allow more time for the actual 
lesson. On the whole P.E. lessons need less time than any others. 
Excluding changing time, twenty minutes can be sufficient and if the 
total time available is restricted a number of shorter periods is 
preferable to longer periods less often. 

Much will depend on the facilities available and the enthusiasm 
of the teachers. At one school which is fortunate enough to have a 
heated indoor swimming bath, for half an hour before school each 
morning and during the dinner-time, voluntary classes are taken by 
keen teachers. These periods are used for various purposes at differ- 
ent times. A child who is just learning to swim will make more 
progress during lessons on successive days than would be likely 
during the same number of lessons at weekly intervals. Sometimes 
intensive training can be given to children due to be examined for 
swimming certificates or to competitors in a swimming gala. In the 
same way, without encroaching on the normal time-table, time can 
be found for an advanced P.E. club or a dancing club or to train 

“individuals or groups for boxing, athletics, etc. 

The children of a city E.S.N. school have gained tremendous 
benefit by staying at an old country cottage at week-ends or during 
school holidays. Adventure, enjoyment, and physical achievement 
arise naturally in such a situation. Camping, cycling, and walking 
provide a change of environment and new experiences which have 
social and emotional advantages, as well as the physical benefits of 
exercise and fresh air. A child’s attitude towards a teacher, a school, 
and the normal curriculum can be completely changed and 
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subsequent progress much improved by this sort of activity. The 
teacher’s knowledge of the child is likely to be more complete and 
more accurate as a result of experiences outside the usual school 
life. 

Although much of the health education will be incidental, lessons 
in hygiene can be beneficial. Short and simple lessons on the structure 
and functions of the body can be linked with different good habits of 
health and hygiene. For example, an explanation of the excretory 
function of the skin or of diseases caused by germs may do more to 
promote satisfactory washing and bathing than any exhortation by 
parents or teachers. Children are naturally interested in their own 
bodies and will benefit from simple knowledge and explanation of the 
skeleton and the muscular, respiratory, circulatory, digestive, and 
excretory systems. All this can be related to different exercises and 
activities and the general aim of developing and maintaining a sound, 
healthy body as a primary requirement of a happy, satisfying life. 

A neat and attractive appearance, good posture and controlled 
movements can be an asset no less important than any other aspect 
of the physical education and health of the child or adult. 

" Proper use of the School Health Service and the National Health 
uiris lee eir programme of physical education is essential 
very ng uc AD of the attainments and personality © 
aiid im sokeo] eee pede concerned with the child at d 
silber io ad dd to ensure that the maximum ie 
utmost benefit can be cand f e ee do d's 
education and the highest duo ue M uH d ee 
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OLIVER, J. N., ‘Physical Education for Sub-normal Children’, 
Educational Review, Vol. 8, No. 2. 
— ‘Motivation of E.S.N. Boys through Physical Activities’, The 
Slow-Learning Child, Vol. 4, No. 1, University of Queensland. 
— ‘Can we afford to neglect the physical education of educationally 
sub-normal children?’, Forward Trends, Vol. 2, No. 1. 
PARKIN, C. L., ‘The Use of a Country Cottage’, Forward Trends, 
Vol. 2, No. 4. 
‘The Effect of Systematic Physical Conditioning on the Growth of 
E.S.N. Boys’, Medical Officer, Vol. 97, No. 2. 
‘Physical Education and the Educative Process’, Studies in Education 
No. 5, University of Leeds Institute of Education. 


The Physical Education Association Bookshop at Hamilton 
House, Bidborough Street, London, W.C.1, will supply their latest 


book-list on request. 
W. P. BOURNE 
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BASIC SKILLS: PLAY 


————————————————————————————————————— 


It is unnecessary to justify play as a preparatory exercise in the 
practice of living, since observation of all young animal life makes the 
truth self-evident. Of the many definitions of play which may be 
considered, one of the simplest and most convincing is that implied 
in the statement that all activities which are pleasurable partake of 
the nature of play. That learning takes place through play, an 
activity particularly proper and natural to childhood, is the basis of 
the generous approach to teaching which is guided by the realization 
of what child life has in it to be and the acceptance of the truth that 
he full potential of individual maturity is achieved only through 
Creative interest. Play affords a safe release for physical and mental 
energy, relieves emotional tension, and to the trained observer; 
provides valuable diagnostic evidence which reveals the child’s 
needs, thus making them at least theoretically, and to some extent, in 
practice, possible to fulfil. Play facilitates and encourages sensory and 
Perceptual experience and, within the limits of individual endow- 
ment, leads to the apprehension of the manipulative andsconstruc- 
tive possibilities of both animate and inanimate objects. The pro- 
uu of adequate play material not only encourages the child to 
nane from inner, powerfully personal motivation, ps 
honek m with the Opportunity for such educationally valuable 
i s Peg action. Children learn through play. 
possible to be rad 2s KOW from harrowing personal exp on 
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which the disparaging descriptive summary, ‘Letting the children 
do just as they like’, carried the implication that children really like 
nothing short of mayhem. To such opponents of our temporarily 
ineffective theory, free activity means the relinquishing of all control, 
the deposition of the teacher, the meaningless running-wild of the 
children; in short, a futile and disgusting chaos to be suffered 
antagonistically as the fashionable whim of inexplicably influential 
educational cranks. It is a fact that there are so-called teachers today 
who are almost afraid to teach, hampered by a vague, and mistaken, 
impression that their charges are considered, by the free activity 
method theorists, best left unhindered by any teacher performance 
that even remotely suggests restraint, instruction or help. Children, 
of course, need all these things, as they have always needed them. 
What is new is the informed attempt to fulfil their needs more 
effectiyely in situations, real and comprehensible to them, from which 
such needs arise. 

Many of the children who attend a special school for the educa- 
tionally sub-normal have been deprived by their defect, as such, and 
by circumstances attendant upon it, of opportunities for play and 
their handicap has been increased because the avenues to develop- 
ment which play affords have been closed to them. More, they have, 
of necessity, been thrown back upon what Sir Cyril Burt describes as 
‘pitiable substitutes for play’ — naughtiness and even viciousness. 
Their anti-social behaviour represents an unfulfilled desire for the 
satisfactions which are derived by more fortunate children, from 
play. Others have suffered emotional deprivation, or injury, to a 
degree which has developed the sad and dangerous tendency to hide 
within themselves, avoiding, as it seems to them, further loss or 
damage by inactivity and non-participation. Such children need to 
play in order to catch up socially and emotionally with the more 
fortunate, before they can make the intellectual progress relative to 
their individual intellectual endowment. All educationally sub- 
normal children are slow learners and need an educational environ- 
ment in which it is possible for them to progress at their individual 
rates without disrupting the accepted social pattern of the class. The 
play method of teaching is designed to provide such an environment, 
and, whereas the so-called normal child progresses more rapidly 
through the learning situations appropriate to his chronological age, 
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acquiring skills later to be applied in what is generally recognized as . 
work (which may happily remain play to him in that it is personally 
significant and affords him pleasure), the mentally handicapped 
child must linger at each stage until he has exhausted the learning 
possibilities with which it presents him. He has not outgrown his 
play materials until he has developed beyond the need of what he 
may learn from them. 

It is logical to conclude that the provision of a programme geared 
to the needs of younger children is appropriate for the educationally 
sub-normal, and in general terms, this is a correct conclusion. But 
certain subtle modifications are necessary, arising from the greater 
complexity of individual variations which are to be found among 
children who differ, not only from each other, but from, as it were, 
the original blue-print of normality, which is smudged by the kind 
and degree of their particular defect, The usual play programme of 
the good infants’ school recognizes the wide range of individual 
differences occurring within the broad span of educational normality 
and provides opportunities, as it must, for development at different 
rates and levels, but, among children who are educationally sub- 
normal, these rates and levels are slower and lower than among those 
Noa mental and chronological ages are more nearly in agreement, 
bad their chronological age remains a constant and important 
factor in determining the provision of education suitable to their 
particular needs, For example, an eleven year old with a low in- 
Taigete oeni and a mental age far below his actual years may 
st ne high social and emotional development and interests 
a a ee to those of other boys of his ago who are 
e EU intellectually, His needs must be met in terms that 
appropri e to him on the higher levels of his development and 
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basis for particular planning to meet specific situations. 

It is obvious that the experience provided by the teacher must be 
adapted to the special needs and limitations of individual children, 
but what does not so obviously follow, and is, in fact, often un- 
recognized, is that the limitations of the teacher, both as an artist 
and as a human being subject to variations of physical, mental and 
emotional well-being, according to the pressure of circumstances, 
must also be carefully assessed and considered in relation to the 
organization of a course of learning through play. Confronted with a 
real situation, it is necessary to keep in constant sight the facts that 
the teacher will be living with the children, that the class, as a unit, 
will be living with the school as a whole, and that, in this context, 
freedom is a word which must be wisely interpreted within the limits 
imposed by charity, expediency, and plain common sense. 

Success in the use of the free activity method of teaching seems 
founded upon the minutely planned avoidance or elimination of 
friction and tension to secure maximum efficiency with maximum 
satisfaction to teacher, children and the social order which contains 
them, and of which they form a part. It has been found that a con- 
sciously cultivated personal attitude from the teacher of what may be 
described as non-involvement rather than detachment, a calm, long 
view, irradiated by every available resource of charity, sympathy, 
and confidence in some degree of success contributes significantly 
towards effective function. The achievement of such an attitude is 
readily admitted not to be as easy as its recommendation, but, even 
as an ambition, it exerts a positive influence. 

The day should be planned within the framework of the school 
time-table with attention to such details as the necessity to mark the 
register, to collect dinner money, to have the class ready on time for 

^ assembly in the hall, or perhaps to go to a specialist teacher. Such 
necessary conformation to à larger pattern must be considered and 
allowed for, not in the interest of the teacher, though this is insepar- 
able from the interest of the children, in the long run, but as an 
important factor in learning to accept the standard of society, to 
achieve individual realization within a social unit, in short, to absorb 
the principles involved in the broader concepts of tolerance and co- 
operation. An orderly day, that provides positively for the habitual 
self-occupation of the children contributes significantly towards the 
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possibility of the teacher’s maintenance of self-possession, equanim- 
ity, and cheerfulness, or, at least, serenity, and thus towards one of the 
most important circumstances conducive to an environment designed 
for the well-being of the children. In the practice of such a pattern 
of occupation it will be found not only possible, but natural, to teach 
the minutiae of behaviour, courtesy, and kindness that contribute to 
the smooth running of the programme, as Mr Pickett said in Chapter I. 

It is helpful, in planning free activity, to think of the classroom as 
the place in which both teacher and children live for much of the 
day, and to invest it with many of the qualities which are associated 
with the word home, since it is within the classroom that deficiencies 
in home background, when they exist, must be remedied, as far as 
Possible. The adaptation of existing conditions to some degree of 
conformation with the ideal arises from the consideration of impor- 
tant factors, among which perhaps the most important is physical 
Comfort. In this connexion such matters as ventilation, heating, 
draught exclusion, cleanliness, and functionally suitable furniture are 
sienifcant: Under the same heading, too, come such homely practical 
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it should be ensured that provision of occupation is made at the 
various levels of endowment, development, and current attainment 
that are implicit in the wide range of individual differences which must 
be served, As an example, Johnnie may change the day, number, 
and month cards on the date chart unaided, but Jeannie performs 
the same charge by distinguishing the different colours of the cards, 
refraining (under guidance) from destroying them and handing them, 
upon request, to her teacher, to place in their appropriate positions. 

Most of the discarded rubbish of the elaborate complication of 
contemporary adult life provides valuable play material for children. 
Infinite occupation in the exploration of such material is provided 
by the opportunities it affords for sorting and matching, leading 
to spontaneous perception of similarities and differences, relative 
size, quality weight and shape, and the connexion between cause and 
effect. Teaching occurs when the teacher aids this perception (and 
facts contributing to the conceptual deduction which the provision 
of this kind of play material facilitates can quite safely be pointed 
out). When the teacher functions in this capacity, he facilitates the 
progression of play, which is to say that he helps the child to learn. 
Sharing, waiting for turns, tidying and putting playthings away 
provide conditions in which the concepts of kindness, co-operation, 
order, spatial relationship, even beauty and time, may be appre- 
hended in necessarily various degrees, governed by individual intel- 
lectual potentiality and development. In choosing play material of 
the kind now under discussion, that which affords most possibilities 
in providing practical occupation is to be preferred, and the apparatus 
which lends itself to many purposes other than those for which it was 
specifically designed, is the best. For example, the circular coloured 
plastic counters, rather like buttons but with a central space, may be 
used for sorting and matching, for threading on string or knitting 
needles, for filling containers, for making patterns — and they may 
be combined with another sort of counter, little coloured wooden 
Sticks in various short lengths, to make models of vehicles and 
machinery in a wide variety of complexity, size, and colour. 

What is often described as creative play material (though all play 
material is creative in some sense) includes earth, sand, clay, water, 
paint, wood, cooking materials, musical instruments, and whatever 
else may occur to the teacher as affording the children opportunity 
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to experiment and to make. The special aptitudes and interests of 
individual teachers govern the precise nature of the means by which 
and the extent to which materials may be used to facilitate learning, 
and a wide variety of significant occupations may be made available. 
Any function, sanctioned by social approval and within the bounds 
of individual achievement, affords a satisfaction contributing towards 
the self-respect which goes to make a whole person. 

Advice about the simple, practical details that make for the smooth 
running of work in the classroom resolves itself into a summary of 
specific precautions and practices which may appear obvious to the 
experienced teacher, but it is such advice that is immediately useful 
to the novice. The next paragraph is suggested as an example of a 
summary of helpful precept which may support a beginner in the 
art of teaching through play. 

It often Occurs that a formal System is being apparently unpro- 
ductively followed when a new teacher takes over a class. The 
Positive qualities of such a system when it operates, as it frequently 
does, in an atmosphere of acceptance and understanding, should not 
be underestimated and it must be borne in mind that method as such 
cept in conjunction with the personality of the 
Say that, in practice, the wrong approach may 
by the right Person, and vice versa. Whatever 
m must be assessed, preserved, and built upon 
aluable degree of imposed, rather than learned, 
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frequently only repetitive practice, at low levels, of reading and 
number skills — to the morning, and such subjects as art and hand- 
work, to the afternoon. This arrangement facilitates the introduction 
of freer methods and new materials gradually, and the importance 
ofa gradual approach to the desired change cannot be overestimated. 
It has been found practicable and effective to set the children to work 
in the afternoon just as they have been accustomed to work, and 
then to produce an unfamiliar medium, such as clay or earth, and, 
enlisting the help of individuals in the preparation, to use the new 
material, commenting upon the appropriate action demanded by its 
qualities and describing the purpose of work on which it is to be 
used. Thus, clay used without precaution can result in a messy floor 
and table top, so the protection of these surfaces is observed and after 
explanation, may be understood. A vase is to be made - the teacher's 
work has a comprehensible purpose; an apron, after the protection 
of the floor and table, is significant. The teacher will be helped to 
prepare, watched, and ultimately joined in working with clay, and 
may then establish a group which is self-sufficient, able to prepare, 
experience, and clear away the work material. When such a group is 
established more new material may be similarly introduced and more 
groups set up, so that changes in activity with the unfamiliar mediums 
and a consequent widening of experience easily follow. The free 
activity afternoon next inevitably flows over into the formal morning 
- Johnnie will gladly abandon his 1+1=2 cards to estimate the num- 
ber of inch-long counters he will need to border the paths of the 
model park he began yesterday when he was working with the 
Sand and earth. His sums are now significant to him, and he will begin 
to learn. He needs to make signs for his park — Keep Off the Grass, 
Please; Put your Litter Here; reading and writing have an immediate 
Purpose for him, and he can enjoy learning through play. The 
Positive teaching opportunities that arise during a programme of free 
activity can be only generally indicated, since they depend upon 
Variable quantities, but it may be emphasized that these opportuni- 
lies involve active teaching — children cannot be left to find out how, 
or instance, to clear up or to read — they must be shown and helped, 
and periods of practice in skills are logically included in the learning 
through play approach to education. Such Work remains, in essence, 
Play, since, undertaken with a purpose recognized by the child as 
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necessary to his progress, it is pleasurable activity. From another 
angle, it is seriously relevant, at this point, to consider the intentional 
reproach of ‘playing at teaching’ directed at exponents of the free 
activity method as a statement of fact. Work, freely undertaken is the 
play of adults, and it is such work, by teachers, that has resulted in 
the remarkable change in educational theory which is occurring 
throughout the present century. 
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with class activities, or playing together in the whole group. Singing, 
Physical activity, listening to stories, learning by heart simple rhymes, 
acting, and the exploration of the wider environment come under 
this heading. Throughout the programme the working definition of 
the nature of play and the fact that children learn through play will 
be remembered by the teacher and inevitably used in the direction of 


discovery and progress. In observation of the children's activity it 
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necessary to his progress, it is pleasurable activity. From another 
angle, it is seriously relevant, at this point, to consider the intentional 
reproach of ‘playing at teaching’ directed at exponents of the free 
activity method as a statement of fact. Work, freely undertaken is the 
play of adults, and it is such work, by teachers, that has resulted in 
the remarkable change in educational theory which is occurring 
throughout the present century. 

The knowledge of individual children’s needs which develops as à 
result of the relationship between teacher and pupil is built up by 
observation over a period of time. Such data will be considered in 
the light of the progressive phases of normal child development and 
related to the symptoms of the handicaps implied by the term educa- 
tional sub-normality. The recognition and assessment of individual 
need must precede the special provision for individual progress an 
it is within the pattern of self-occupation provided by the supply 9 
suitable play material that the knowledge necessary to help each 
child to learn as much as he can must be applied by the teacher. 
When this collected knowledge is used in the direction of further 
development, individual data should be supplemented by records O 
individual progress. (Details and suggestions for this will be found in 
see XIII) It is in this way that the teacher is enabled to provide 
mes Pportunitie for development through play, to guide cach o? 
ik = 9 stage until the need for positive academic instruction 
and ready y Ae emerge. It may be usefully remembered as à ipn 
madera E € that the so-called normal child is ready to wee 
number in gei mental age of 6, and readiness to deal W! 
SUR ie ] a abstract connotation is considered by many 
children i a to come rather later. Teachers may try to cm 
development, b appropriate to their particular stages of Hier 
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of learning. It foll at permits the subjective perception of the necess y 
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BASIC SKILLS: PLAY 
with class activities, or playing together in the whole group. Singing, 
physical activity, listening to stories, learning by heart simple rhymes, 
acting, and the exploration of the wider environment come under 
this heading. Throughout the programme the working definition of 
the nature of play and the fact that children learn through play will 
be remembered by the teacher and inevitably used in the direction of 
discovery and progress. In observation of the children’s activity it 
should not be forgotten that, because the educationally sub-normal 
develop slowly towards a lower ceiling of attainment, much of their 
play will be repetitive and, as with all children’s play, will often evince 
traces of earlier activities. Sometimes these traces are lapses and are 
Significant as such, but often they are incorporated into the current 
Stage of development and represent in parallel a conformation with 
the normal curve of growth. It is useless for the teacher to force or to 
hurry. If many have not yet learned to read, they are learning to live, 
they are inevitably practising the exchange of small courtesies and 
larger kindnesses which will make them acceptable, adult members 
of society even if their illiteracy is permanent. They are learning a 
multiplicity of elementary practical skills which will enable them to 
care for themselves physically and to contribute their quota of simple 
Service to the community. This progress, such as it is, affords emo- 
tional satisfactions that may stimulate the limited intellect and thus, 
facilitate for some, as they proceed through the school, comparative 
Progress in specifically intellectual fields. 

A suggested imaginary timetable, to serve as a guide to the con- 
Struction of a plan relevant to particular circumstances, may now be 
Considered? This time-table, suitably modified, could be used 
throughout a primary school for educationally sub-normal children, 


but is specially designed for a class with chronological ages ranging 
from 6 to 9 years old. 


TIME-TABLE 
9.30-9.45 
Greetings. Individual recording on wall chart of having washed hands 
and face, combed hair, brushed teeth, and cleaned shoes. Care of 
pets, attention to growing plants, arrangement of flowers. Opening 
windows, dusting, arrangements for later distribution of milk, 
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conversation, selection of material for self-occupation after assembly. 
Collection of dinner money and school fund. Marking register. 
9.45-9.55 

Assembly and prayers. 
9.55.-10.15 
Free activity and individual teaching. 
10.15-10.30 ik 
Arrangements for drinking milk. (This could be a game of Mi i 
Bar, affording opportunity for acting or more simply a socia 


A e : S 
occasion used for conversation and the practice of courteou 
behaviour.) 


10.30-10.45 

Playground Break. (Opportunity for teacher to observe and 
supplement individual data.) 
10.45-10.55 

Preparation for physical activity — singing games, dancing, move- 
ment and music, organized games. 
10.55-11.20 

Lesson as above, 
11.20-11.30 


Dressing. (Opportunities for learning solution of daily practical 


problems, Co-operation; assistance towards speech and com- 
munication development.) 


11.30-12.00 

Free activity. Individual teaching. å 
12.00-12.15 : 

Tidying and storing apparatus. Observation of pets, conversation. 
12.15-12.25 

Washing hands and laying tables for midday meal. Grace. 
12.25-c. 1.5 

Service and consumption of meal. Conversation, affording oppor 
tunity for information on factual matters. Teaching of table manners. 
1.5-1.25 


Playground break, 


1.25-2.15 (or earlier, according to length of time it is expedient to 
allow for clearing up.) 
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Sand, water, clay, paint, wood, other constructive play material, 
house and shop play, looking at books and pictures, drawing, 
dressing up, and dramatic play. 
2.15-2.30 > 

Clearing up and tidying. 
2.30-2.35 

Playground break. 
2.35-3.00 

Singing and music. 
3.0-3.15 

Story. This period can be used to repeat material in process of being 
taught — simple real-life account of children in familiar situations 
Using courteous forms of speech. 
3.15-3.50 

Assembly of school in hall. Prayers. Dressing in outdoor clothes 
or bus journey home. Leave-takings. 

This time-table would vary from day to day to allow for, say an 
afternoon in the local park, a visit to the swimming baths or some 
exploratory outing directed towards the extension of knowledge of 
environment, such as an arranged visit to an interesting place, for 
example, a bus garage, bridge or museum. Its precise details must 
Necessarily vary to some degree and in some respects from class to 
class, from school to school, and according to the particular interests 
and abilitios of the teacher such as special skill in some art or E 
~ for instance, the ability to make and use puppets. Social cont E. 
With gifted or occupationally significant adult visitors — eia 
Musicians, doctors, policemen, postmen, may enable the teacher d 
enlist their aid. Some teachers make good use of piiotograp s 

mS to supplement factual information and others are ab ili 
direct the interest aroused by the television programmes which em 2 
children watch. The application of teaching aids is an indivi vm 
LM, governed by the situation of particular peoP Rei pev 
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are hampered by their inability to secure the co-operation they need. 
It is no more than a hungry and discouraged search for the means of 
progress. But in the playground, as well, there may be seen the 
happy practice of what has been learned in the classroom, the satis- 
fying repetition of some physical skill or the absorbed acting and 
re-living of some enjoyed experience. Expert supervision is necessary 
whenever educationally sub-normal children play, for they are 
constantly meeting situations from which, without help, they are 
unable to profit. It is the function of the teacher to try to interpret 
for the child the problems of his life in terms that are suitable to the 
stage of his development, and to guard him from situations with 
which he is as yet unable to cope, by providing him with the material 
of experience from which he may learn and furnishing him, at the 
appropriate time, with the knowledge he seeks in order to progress. 

The inexperienced teacher may well remark upon the absence in 
this chapter, so far, of any advice relevant to the problem of the 
subversive individual child. It is now appropriate to review and 
consider this particular difficulty and to offer, in humility, some 
reflections and conclusions, 

The recollection of this child is generally charged with emotion. He 
tears Up apparatus which has taken hours to design and to make; 
he is aggressive, spiteful, abusive, obstructive, unattractive, and 
uncouth. But he is not so because you have failed (though he 
affords you the feeling of failure) for, as his teacher, you hold the 
lifeline which may arrest his fall to ultimate destruction as a growing 
Creature. There is not, alas, as many young teachers hope, any magic 
eruit for dealing with him, and differences in endowment, 
emperament, and character, in teachers faced with the problem he 
irt make detailed advice not only presumptuous, but futile. 
iuo Solent what we can, from the general basis of aistin- 
sum RE 5 the sin and the sinner towards conveying accep 

A E ren While rejecting his behaviour. ] 
can happen that so oi care in the headmaster's room an in 
as possible IG Tod 1g t indication of his welcome back as cs 
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family, consisting in putting the subject to bed, as not well, must be 
recalled and held. The child is not himself. In practice it has been 
observed that this explanation is often eagerly seized by the delin- 
quent as saving face, and perhaps it is not too much to suggest that 
from it he may derive the impulse to build up the self-respect of 
which his lack is evidenced by his behaviour. It has been found 
salutary for the teacher to relate a present upheaval to Time, as such, 
and this practice helps in summoning the hope and patience to await 
Progress confidently. Circumstances, in the long run, prove less 
Important than our attitudes towards them, but no one may reach 
this conclusion without having, at some time, and usually on several 
Occasions, made the mistake of assuming the contrary. 

It is important to distinguish between the naughtiness which is in 
effect a desperate cry for help, and the natural naughtiness which is 
Proper to human beings of all ages. It is evidence of abnormality if a 
Child is never naughty, and any normal manifestation should be 
Tegarded cheerfully in a special school. A simple touchstone which 
aids in making the necessary distinction is to be found in the applica- 
tion of the maxim that healthy naughtiness is only occasional, and 
if wisely treated, is usually followed by contrition and at least an 
attempt at reparation. Unhealthy naughtiness is persistent and 
generally bears a close relationship to the child’s history and back- 
ground. It is unrecognized by the culprit, who regards himself as the 
only soldier in step. He is not ready for the circumstances which 
afford him the opportunity to be naughty and must be protected 
from them if he is to develop. ^ I MN. M 

Learning to find interest and pleasure in an immediate situation 1s 
the basis of the maintenance of mental health in the adult and this is 
à matter in which we teach a great deal by spontaneous example. 
In teaching through playit is less what we do, and what we have with 
Which to do it, than what we are and how we attempt to remedy 
deficiencies, that really matters. This is not to say that vague good- 
will and lazy optimism are enough, but that, having done our best, 
Within the limits of our individual capabilities, we should strive to 
accept our slow successes, even our apparent failures, with the 


Philosophic resignation that results from a Sense of proportion and 
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are hampered by their inability to secure the co-operation they need. 
It is no more than a hungry and discouraged search for the means of 
progress. But in the playground, as well, there may be seen the 
happy practice of what has been learned in the classroom, the satis- 
fying repetition of some physical skill or the absorbed acting and 
re-living of some enjoyed experience. Expert supervision is necessary 
whenever educationally sub-normal children play, for they are 
constantly meeting situations from which, without help, they are 
unable to profit. It is the function of the teacher to try to interpret 
for the child the problems of his life in terms that are suitable to the 
stage of his development, and to guard him from situations with 
Which he is as yet unable to cope, by providing him with the material 
of experience from which he may learn and furnishing him, at the 
appropriate time, with the knowledge he seeks in order to progress. 

The inexperienced teacher may well remark upon the absence 1n 
this chapter, so far, of any advice relevant to the problem of the 
Subversive individual child. It is now appropriate to review and 
consider this particular difficulty and to offer, in humility, some 
reflections and conclusions. 

The recollection of this child is generally charged with emotion. He 
tears up apparatus which has taken hours to design and to make; 
he is aggressive, spiteful, abusive, obstructive, unattractive, and 
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family, consisting in putting the subject to bed, as not well, must be 
recalled and held. The child is not himself. In practice it has been 
observed that this explanation is often eagerly seized by the delin- 
quent as saving face, and perhaps it is not too much to suggest that 
from it he may derive the impulse to build up the self-respect of 
which his lack is evidenced by his behaviour. It has been found 
salutary for the teacher to relate a present upheaval to Time, as such, 
and this practice helps in summoning the hope and patience to await 
Progress confidently. Circumstances, in the long run, prove less 
Important than our attitudes towards them, but no one may reach 
this conclusion without having, at some time, and usually on several 
Occasions, made the mistake of assuming the contrary. 

It is important to distinguish between the naughtiness which is in 
effect a desperate cry for help, and the natural naughtiness which is 
Proper 1o human beings of all ages. It is evidence of abnormality if a 
child is never naughty, and any normal manifestation should be 
regarded cheerfully in a special school. A simple touchstone which 
aids in making the necessary distinction is to be found in the applica- 
tion of the maxim that healthy naughtiness is only occasional, and 
if wisely treated, is usually followed by contrition and at least an 
attempt at reparation. Unhealthy naughtiness is persistent and 
generally bears a close relationship to the child's history and back- 
ground. It is unrecognized by the culprit, who regards himself as the 
only soldier in step. He is not ready for the circumstances which 
afford him the opportunity to be naughty and must be protected 
from them if he is to develop. a 

Learning to find interest and pleasure in an immediate situation 1$ 
the basis of the maintenance of mental health in the adult and this is 
s Matter in which we teach a great deal by spontaneous example. 

1 teaching through playit is less what we do, and what we have with 
Which to do it, than what we are and how we attempt to remedy 
deficiencies, that really matters. This is not to say that vague good- 
Will and lazy optimism are enough, but that, having done our best, 
Within the limits of our individual capabilities, we should sive to 
accept our slow successes, even our apparent failures, with the 
Philosophic resignation that results from a sense of proportion and 
Constitutes a source of strength for continued effort. 

MOYA HAYER 
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BASIC SKILLS: SPEECH 


Few teachers who have had experience of children in an E.S.N. 
Special School underestimate the importance and value of language 
and speech training. The E.S.N. child needs a rich variety of ex- 
perience of all kinds if he is to make the most of his already limited 
mental capacities, and this experience must be ordered and system- 
atized. It is here that language training is able to play an indispens- 
able part, for this ordering and Systematizing can best be effected 
through free and full discussion of all that he has seen, heard, felt or 
done. Thus it cannot be too strongly emphasized that in the first 
months at the special school, the E.S.N. child should be placed in a 
School environment and a classroom environment in which he will 
feel at ease, and sense a spirit of friendliness, co-operation and 
help. 

At the outset, from the very first day of his admission to the school, 
he should find himself in an atmosphere which will encourage him to 
Speak fearlessly and freely. This is no easy task, as all too often the 
E.S.N. child has experienced a long succession of failure, socially and 
academically, which may have made him apathetic, withdrawn, and 
often monosyllabic, for he has found that the more he says, the 
more blunders he makes. Occasionally, too, his feeble efforts may 
have exasperated the teacher at school where he may have been 
Shouted at, bullied, or worse, neglected. 

Thus one of the keys to success in the development of speech is a 
Bood teacher-child relationship. The teac 


: her, by his or her own 
personality can unconsciously influence the child for good or evil. 
It is essential that the E.S 


-N. child should have confidence in the 
teacher, that she should be a person who by patience, understanding, 
tact, and courtesy, will set him at ease and break down any barriers 
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of hostility and suspicion. The child should feel that his teacher is 
his friend, and one who will be willing to listen to what he has to say, 
and treat his suggestions and confidences with respect. 

In addition to the fostering of a good teacher-child relationship 
which will break down barriers and encourage speech it is necessary, 
too, that the classroom environment should be stimulating. 

The classroom should present an environment where opportunities 
exist for intelligent social play under sensible supervision, as Mrs 
Hayer has said. The classroom should enable the E.S.N. child to 
gain ‘the rich variety of experience of all kinds’, and so encourage 
and stimulate language development. It should be a place where there 
are colourful illustrations, pictures, books, and other interesting 
things for him to see; small, large, round, and square objects for him 
to touch, handle, and feel, mechanical toys to explore, sand, clay, 
and water for him to play with; coloured liquids to smell and pour, 
and all sorts of apparatus to awaken his interest and arouse comment. 

There should be a book corner, a nature corner, à Wendy House 
for domestic play, dolls, prams, brushes, etc., for imitative play, and 
all possible aids to initiate conversation, discussion, and even 
argument. The atmosphere of the class should be such that the child 
Will be encouraged to wander round the classroom selecting the toy 
he fancies or the medium in which he desires to work. As the children 
BO about their work, singly or in groups, learning under the en- 
Couragement of the teacher to comment, ask questions, or discuss, 
Opportunities arise for practising speech for the natural and correct 
reason, the desire or need to communicate with others. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility to see that the classroom provides a fruitful 
environment. We should not be content with a one-sided develop- 
ment, whereby the child sees without thinking, does without talking 
and alas, hears without listening. It is stimulating to change the 
Position of pictures, models, and corners, to withdraw a favourite 
Piece of apparatus one day in order to arouse comment. 

In the E.S.N. admission class the teacher may often have to start 
the comments herself. 

Gesell's scale of the vocabulary development in the early years of 
the child, states that at 5 years the normal child can use descriptive 
Words spontaneously. He knows the common opposites (e.g. n 
little, hard, soft), he can count to ten, name two or three coins, an 
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can say, ‘Please’ or, ‘Thank you’. As the teacher of the E.S.N. ad- 
mission class knows from bitter experience this does not apply to the 
majority of her class until they are 8 or 9 years, so she must provide 
situations and opportunities to remedy these deficiencies by good 
classroom organization and suitable equipment. 

Besides providing stimulating material and apparatus likely to 
‘thaw’ the nervous tongue-tied child, it will be necessary for the 
teacher to give aids to language development through the introduc- 
tion of nursery rhymes and jingles. I was astonished at the number of 
children in our Admission Class (C.A. 71-83 years), who had never 
heard, ‘Tom, Tom the piper’s son’, or ‘Little Jack Horner’ and the 
other beloved nursery rhymes. The E.S.N. child has a strong sense of 
rhythm and enjoys repeating these nursery rhymes, as much as he 
does the jolly jingles, ‘One, two, three, four, five catching fishes all 
alive’, ‘One, two, buckle my shoe’, etc. A 

As A. F. Watts points out ‘in any of these rhymes will be found at 
least 400 different words, and words that will be of immeasurable 
importance to the E.S.N. child’. Knowledge of the common nursery 
rhymes helps in the attainment of knowledge of the days of the week 
(Solomon Grundy’), names of animals (‘Goosey Goosey Gander’ - 
“Ride a Cock Horse’ — ‘Pussy cat, pussy cat’ — ‘Tom Tom the piper’s 
Son,’ etc.). Names of flowers (‘Mary, Mary how does your garden 
grow’), colours, a large variety of natural objects, parts of the body; 
the main parts of a house, names of domestic and wild animals; all 
of the numbers of fundamental importance to him, and a good many 
foods and drinks. 
aac and repeating of these rhymes and jingles should z 

` by colourful illustrations to arouse comment and questions, 
and reinforced by the written word and by puppetry and drama. 
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Dried e gh e € saai of some of the traditional 
chd kom a aubvcalinedl! hone, m wee pS eee 
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: sist the reading readiness phase. There should be 
a daily story period for the E.S.N. child. In the initial stages where 
concentration is weak, the story should be told rather than read and 
not take too long to tell. The daily story lesson in the primary 
section of the E.S.N. special school is very important and fulfils a 
vital need. The E.S.N. child at this stage has not mastered the 
mechanics of reading, but is battling bravely with books, and the 
daily story is a foretaste of joys to come. For some of these children, 
alas, it is the only time they experience the joy of being told a story, 
Or of being read to. 
. Thus we should remember Elizabeth Clark's definition of a story. 

Something worth telling.’ In addition, in the E.S.N. special school 
one should bear the following points in mind: 

(a) Choice of story: This will differ in some ways from the story 
chosen by the average child. For example the E.S.N. child of 73-93 
Years will listen intently to the traditional infant school stories (e.g. 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs — ‘The Little Red Hen’ - ‘The 
Little Red Engine’ - Dick Whittington — Puss in Boots, etc.). 

This fact must be borne in mind throughout the school. Stories 
with a lot of description should be avoided or adapted, and allow- 
nr should be made for the shorter span of attention of this type of 
child, 

(b) Narrasion: To tell a story well — to ‘put it across’ — it is essential 
that we should know the narration of the events in sequence, that 
we should visualize the story so that it lives and moves before our 
mind's eye, and lastly we should use a careful choice of words to tell 
the plot and give clear word pictures. It should be remembered that 
We describe what we see in our mind's eye so that clear, intelligent 
visualization not only helps us to feel and understand a story but it 
is a great aid to the memorization of it. Thus the aim should be to 
tell the story so clearly, so arrestingly, that the children will neither 
need nor wish to interrupt by questions. 

Even though the choice of story may be 
E.S.N. child aids to visualization are essen 
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in drawing, the story period can be a source of joy to these children, 
as by a few lines their beloved characters come to life on the black- 
board. However, to the teacher who is not an artist, careful prepara- 
tion of the story, backed up by simple flannelgraphs or clear pictures, 
will compensate for his inability to draw. In addition, a pleasant, clear 
voice and expressive gestures help to ensure a successful lesson. As 
the E.S.N. child progresses, as he is able to commence formal reading 
and writing, so should his language development keep pace with this 
progress. He is now ready to keep a daily diary, often, to begin with, 
copied from the blackboard for the majority of the class. The writing 
of the diary will have been preceded by oral discussion in which the 
cinema and television programme will be favourite topics. (The 
advent of television has been a boon for the Special School, enlarging 
the horizon of the child, giving him fresh interests and enlarging his 
general knowledge. Often his ability to recognize the television 
programmes is mistakenly regarded by his parents as a proof of his 
intelligence.) Projects can be introduced. I have introduced projects 
in my school as a means of fostering language development. Provid- 
ing they are treated simply, do not last too long (6-8 weeks, we have 
found to be long enough), and are chosen with care, they are quite 
a successful aid. 

We have used ‘People who help us? Series (Wheaton of Exeter) 
as a basis for simple projects on ‘The Postman’, ‘The Policeman’, 
‘The Fireman’, ‘The Milkman’, etc. These give the children an 
excellent opportunity of talking about people they have seen and 
met and who are familiar to them in their immediate neighbourhood. 

If these talks, discussions, and written exercises can be reinforced 
by visits to the local post office, fire station, etc., and you can induce 
the postman and fireman to visit the school and talk to the children 
(as we did), tongues are quickly loosened. 

However, there are always the withdrawn, highly nervous children 


i would not dare to take part in class discussions, or question 
rangers. It has been found that commencing with puppetry exercises 


ing the desk lid as a theatre, wishes the class 
d gradually Speaks a few sentences, without 
: às useful in helping the nervous child to gain 
; ToBression is gradually made to short puppet plays — 
based on favourite stories (Three Little Pigs’ — ‘Three Billy Goats 
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Gruff,’ etc.). The child begins to speak more freely, and with sym- 
pathy and praise from the teacher, becomes used to taking a part. 
These little puppetry plays are, of course, acted at first within the 
classroom, with only the classmates for audience. It will be a long 
time before he will consent to play before the whole school, but 
patience and encouragement work wonders. The next step will be the 
dramatization of those short stories and traditional tales, again first 
produced as classroom plays, and, of course, giving the children an 
opportunity of dressing up. The fact that the class is preparing a play 
to be given in front of the whole school is in itself an opportunity for 
not only fostering speech development but assisting with speech 
improvement. 

In the top junior class and in the senior classes, I have found that 
making these classes responsible for the short religious services, helps 
speech training. As Mr Pickett suggested in the first chapter, one 
pupil gives out the hymn number, another reads the short prayer, 
a section recite from their copies, the selected psalm, and the best 
reader may even manage to read the lesson; while a few play the 
hymn tunes on their recorders. As four classes in our school do this 
in turn each week, a competitive spirit is aroused. 

It is essential that there should be continuity of method and 
approach in the development of speech throughout the school. 
This is comparatively easy to control in an All-age E.S.N. Special 
School. The problem is to ensure continuity when the child leaves 
the junior department for a senior department. There is a need for 
close consultation between the Heads and staffs of the respective 
schools and an agreement as to methods of approach, otherwise the 
good work done in the junior school may be lost. In the senior school, 
the mime drama and puppetry should be continued. The oral dis- 
cussions preceeding the ‘Daily Lesson’, and “The News Pictures’ 
talks should gradually be expanded and lead to more mature dis- 
cussion, better puppetry and drama, and even items such as ‘Twenty 
Questions’ played in simple form. The methods and techniques used 
in the junior school should be carried on with adaptations for the 
differing tastes of older children. 

The project work commenced in the junior school should be con- 
tinued and expanded. During the last year at school there should be 
opportunity for discussion on ‘The job I would like’ — ‘How I will 
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share my wages’ — ‘How I would travel to work’, etc. If possible old 
scholars should be encouraged to come and relate their experiences. 
There is more response to one who, a short while ago, sat in class 
with them. 

As in the junior school, every effort should be made to arouse the 
children’s interest, stimulate discussion, and so aid language develop- 
ment. One way which has proved very successful was by interchang- 
ing letters with another special school. In our case we chose a special 
school in Wales. Letters were written and exchanged monthly. 

Soon the stage is reached where photographs are exchanged 
and invitations issued. We invited a party of the school to visit us 
and spend the week-end with us. This caused a lot of excitement and 
many questions were asked. We traced their journey on a map, 
found how long it would take them to arrive, and had quite a full 
discussion. The senior girls, who were to assist with their meals, 
had many a discussion with their teacher as to suitable foods, table 
arrangements, etc. During their visit coach trips and outings were 
organized, and the children mixed freely. On the following Monday, 
after the return of our guests, every incident of note of the visit was 
discussed and tongues wagged freely. From this stage it was not long 
before Some of our pupils wanted to know if they could pay a return 
ue A gn eventually arranged and preparation for the visit not 
le gets development, but aided reading and number 
Aae ie s made in eraft-work, In it we made a list of 
Sigon, end ot en, time-table of the journey, route, and principal 

» anc’ places of interest we should like to visit. These were 


had studied th il d 
T we ha t 
decided afte: Wi ed the illus rated brochure of the city, an 


was a great success a i i 
development, nd certainly an aid to language 
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other factors to contend with. Often the children in the E.S.N. 
special school are psychological problems. Some may be aggressive, 
some may be withdrawn. The backward child is rarely a perfect 
physical specimen. Defects such as vision weakness, hearing loss, 
stammering, petit mal and other minor imperfections are more 
common in the special school than in the ordinary school. There 
must be close co-operation between the school doctor and the 
teacher and knowledge gained through medical examination must 
be freely made available to the teacher. The teacher for her part may 
be able to glean details of the child’s family history which may be of 
use to the School Medical Service or the Psychological Service. 
Serious defects of speech should be reported to the school medical 
officer with a view to arranging for speech therapy, and the class 
teacher should be prepared to co-operate in any suggestions made by 
the speech therapist for practice. 

Thus it can be clearly seen that despite the advantages of a good 
school building, adequate apparatus and equipment, visual and 
aural aids, the most important factor ensuring successful language 
development is the personality of the teacher herself. She must have 
entered the Special School Service for the best of all reasons, a 
genuine desire to help these handicapped children. She must be stable 
and calm, possessed of unlimited patience, backed with a strong 
sense of humour, for sometimes language development in the E.S.N. 
Special School has strange twists. 

In this chapter, I have tried to show that oral work and the 
understanding of words are an essential prerequisite of reading, 
and I havé given examples of the use of speech from all branches of 
the curriculum. Subsequent contributors, from their different points 
of view, will amplify these remarks. 


T. G. HURTON 
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Chapter V 


BASIC SKILLS: READING 


1. INTRODUCTORY: 
WHAT ABOUT PRE-READING? 


The ode which begins this book is dedicated to all teachers, since, 
when all is said about theory, practice, aids, and apparatus, it still 
remains true that the most valuable aid to the child’s learning yet 
discovered is the teacher himself. This very obvious remark needs i 
be made for it is unexpectedly easy for a teacher to lose sight of his 
own function in the classroom. In addition to apparatus which he has 
made himself, he is now offered so many aids to teaching by interested 
firms that drastic criticism of these becomes necessary lest he should 
cause confusion in his own mind as well as in the minds of the 
children. 

Coherence and continuity 
reading scheme and an 
left in the cupboard. I 
different teachers attai 
methods. Therefore, in 
needs to consider his 


are the two vital ingredients of a sound 
ything which destroys these two had best be 
nvestigators have corroborated the fact that 
n differing degrees of success with different 
working out his reading scheme each teacher 
own personality and the kind of contact he 
makes with his class. If the contact is good; if the teacher and child- 
ren trust each other they will be relaxed and at ease in each other’s 
company. In this atmosphere the child will more easily be able to 
take success and failure, praise and criticism in his stride. The 
teacher will be able to direct and suggest activity and work of value 


without feeling he is imposing enforced tasks. However ‘free’ the 
activities of the c| 


e hild, however apparently self-directed, they are 
determined to a greater or less extent by the conscious and uncon- 
scious influence of the teacher. This responsibility cannot be shelved 
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as is sometimes attempted when children are forced to be responsible 
for their own work and activities without the aid of a teacher’s sug- 
gestions. It is the duty of the teacher to see that the experiences gained 
in school age of value and have their place in a coherent scheme. 

Let the teacher then first fit his reading scheme to his own person- 
ality and then adapt it to the developing personalities of the children. 
The kind of pre-reading experience which a child will find valuable 
depends as much on his personality development as on his mental 
level. Realization of self as an entity comes relatively late to the 
E.S.N. child, and awareness of self in relation to others comes later 
still and sometimes painfully slowly. Certainly the orientation of self 
in a group is a necessary prelude to the understanding of the func- 
tions of cultural skills such as reading and writing in everyday life. 
These functions must come to be considered and accepted as truly 
natural and lacking in mystery before the child is expected to grasp 
orientations of letters, words, and sentences. The associated pre- 
reading experiences and pre-reading activities mentioned later in this 
chapter, will, it is hoped, make it clear that they themselves are 
natural aids to personality development. As such they provoke a 
chain reaction whereby development of reading skill and personality 
draw each other forward. 

The relative merits of the ‘look and say’ and phonic methods of 
teaching reading have been debated for many years, usually as if they 
were mutually exclusive. In practice, however, a child’s visual powers 
help him to remember configuration such as ‘did’ and ‘mum’, so 
that the phonic method cannot possibly be applied exclusively. 
Nor can it be legitimately used in a supposedly controlled experiment 
from which conclusions as to its relative value might be hoped for. 

This sort of experiment has been attempted and, as would be 
expected, proves that the differing abilities of teachers to apply 
specific methods lead to inconclusive, if not downright confusing, 
results. 

The differing abilities of teachers to deal with the very early stages 
of the process of learning to read have probably been responsible for 
a good deal of unfavourable criticism of activity methods generally, 
and of pre-reading activities in particular. This is a pity since a glance 
at Table III (on page 61) will make it clear that in the E.S.N. Special 
School we have children up to 12 years of age who need pre-reading 
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activities because they are not mentally old enough to read. It is, then, 
a most important stage indeed, and one which all teachers in E.S.N. 
Special Schools can expect to be concerned with at some time or 
another. 

The teacher attempting to deal with the pre-reading stage has 
simply to make up his mind about his answer to the all-important 
question: 

“What is pre-reading activity supposed to do?” 

Further pertinent questions might be: 


(1) Is it supposed to arouse interest in reading and in books? 

(2) Is it supposed to make the uses of reading clear to the child? 

(3) Is it actually supposed to teach anything specific? 

(4) Is there not rather a wide gap between learning to read a book 
and these rather variegated experiences ? 

(5) Will these early contacts with the printed word lead to a guess- 
ing attitude which might persist as a later handicap? 


My answers would be: 


(1) Certainly it is. 

(2) This is essential. 

(3) At the transitional Stage, yes; in the early stage, no. 

(4) Yes, unless great care is taken to prolong the transitional stage 
until the child is able to tackle the first reader with success. 

(5) A ‘guessing attitude’ is a natural phenomenon belonging to the 

Stage preceding the realization of the specific character of 

words. 

If it Persists, either the child is not ready for reading or the 
transitional Stage was not satisfactorily dealt with. It is a 
possible danger. 
hee : hes agrees with these answers or not, it is essential 
er cp pb Y himself a clear function for reading experiences 
Pens at they will lead smoothly into his scheme for later 

T oss 
med im LUNES A ny useful books which suggest ber m 
classroom activities suitab] he children, There are many lists of 
ELS itable for various mental levels and it is not 

make an exhaustive list here. The following comments 
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are, however, highly relevant and invite criticism and argument. 


(1) Too many different activities and ways of using reading and 
writing merely confuse the E.S.N. child. 

(2) Too many notices and words displayed for any length of time 
distract attention and make it impossible for the E.S.N. child 
to grasp fully the use of any one in particular. 

(3) Class books of Nature walks, visits, and so on, although stimu- 
lating, are of less value than the things which have a close 
individual application, 

(4) It is good to remember that it is always more exciting to begin 
a thing than to get on with it, and particular attention needs 
to be given to fostering attitudes that will help the child to 
‘get on with it’ at later levels. 


Stage to an account of the activities of one child, Brenda. This 
account will necessarily show the normal reading processes in slow 
motion, Classroom activities and routine will only be included 
where they affected Brenda’s experience. Detailed criticism and 
analysis of these will not be Statistically satisfying, but since the 
account is objective, I feel that it will be useful, Particularly to those 
whose personal experience of this level of reading activity is small 

Table I gives detailed notes of one isolated reading incident, chosen 
because detailed notes were made at the time. It js followed by a 


periences which preceded 


© special- . 
and demands that 
an attempt may be 
ity on which the Organized 


TABLE II 
BRENDA'S READING PREPARATION 


Period covered. October "55-July '57 
B's M.A., 5years 6months — to Gyears 9months. 
B's C.A., 8years 3months - to 10years 1month. 


Use made of Individual Reading and Writing Books 
Titles: Ist book, "What can Brenda do?' 2nd book, ‘A book about Brenda’ 


M.A. | C.A. Choice of picture Note on. Associated Writing Letters noted Words noted 
and sentence object in discussion and/or 
mentioned malched 
by 6m | 8y 3m Brenda made an aero- | from wood I made an aeroplane Im Aes a 
plane aeroplani 
Brenda made a sword | from wood I made a sword Im made 
Brenda made a house from dbo, | | Bde à house Imh quado 
cardboard box Erud 
Brenda can draw ala I can draw a house Ich ean 
house drawing house 
Brenda had a party |in the I had a party Ih had 
Wendy house a as a word |a 
= look back 
Brenda can dress up played I can dress up Ic can 
MOON and üina word 
Fathers ir 
Brenda can skip in P.E. I can skip Ics can 
Sce me ski a seo 
5y10m | 8y 9m | Brenda made a boat from wood I made a boat im mn k 
Todi poat Lool 
All the people are cut picture Brenda can dance c can 
pitncing from magazine 
ia on cut out. ” I can cut out pictures | Ic e 
Brenda made a table | from wood I made a table Im made 
à -long n 
6y 0m | Dy 1m | Brenda made some by drawing I made some flowers Ims made 
gors tound shapes 
renda made a house m a box I made a house Im made 
house 
Brenda cut out select i aus 
pata M sue E is Look at the birds ct cue 
renda made a bed — | from wood I made a bed Im made 
— 3 " a = ii 
Brenda lives in this | drawing 1 live in this house Iin imis 
B A s A 
Spa matte drawing Tam at the seaside lisa eat 
Can you see all the cut out iti in c c 
out of no writing — whole page as gan. 
AN people? fashion book | except the topinch was | n youisse 
y om 8 e 
y 5m |?nd book begun ;'overed vordt d 
a i atche 
Brenda likes pictures | cut out of Brenda can write ‘I i 
" books like" herself, copies 
renda likes ch pictures" 
probe. iocolates pea T like chocolates and Ich EUM 
renda likes weddings Selected Sweets stg | eee 
ep I like weddings Ti (long i) likes 
Prides = 
Brenda likes flowe: nose 
"m el I like flowers rpc poppy 
cus 
Sy 8m Hym | Brenda tikes shoes | i 3 brows 
pee 1 like shoes bw white 
(aoe 10y1m ck sh black 
A Paper ‘pocket j * 
*See Table I i 


isst i rm 
tek to each page to hold slips of Paper with words for matching 
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Table IV attempts to show how such reading preparation can be 
fitted into a developing reading scheme. 

An attempted evaluation of what has been gained at each stage 
will also be given. 

Brenda was with me for two and a half years, first in the nursery 
E.S.N. class, and later in the class immediately above it, so that the 
account is continuous from January 1955, to July 1957, when the 
family moved from the district. Brenda’s work has been chosen 


TABLE III 
TABLE OF AGE RANGES 
(assuming intelligence range from I.Q. 50 to I.Q. 75) 


Grouping Chronological age Grouping Mental age groups 
according to groups resulting in according to resulting in 
Mental Age | Primary Secondary Chronol. Age Primary Secondary 

Dept. Dept. Dept. Dept. 

Under 5 5 (and 5 to6 21 to 44 

under) to 

10 yrs 
5 to 6 6} to 11 11 to 12 6to7 3 to 5 
6to7 8 to 11 11 to 143 7108 34 to 6 
7108 91 to 11 11 to 16 8to9 4 to 61 
8to9 103 to 11 11 to 16 9 to 10 43 to 74 
9 to 10 13 to 16 10 to 11 5 to 8} 
10 131 to 16 11 to 12 5} to 9 
Upper limit 

f at 16 12 to 13 6 to 92 

Msc in 13 to 14 6} to 10} 
14 to 15 6} to 10} 
15 to 16 73 to 11$ 

" 


partly because her intelligence quotient remained always in the 
sixties, so that she was a fairly typical Special School child, and 
partly because no other child at this level of reading development 
remained with me for such a long period. 

Brenda was hampered in all she did by frequent attacks of petit 
mal, usually more than a dozen times throughout the school day; 
notes on the incidence of this are not included, but could be borne 
in mind. 

She is an attractive child in appearance, particularly when clean 
and in good humour. Her hair is straight and dark; her eyes, brown, 
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sometimes animated, sometimes dulled by drugs. She is friendly and 
wants to be loved, but her social adjustment is not very satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, she is a lovable child whose natural urge to develop in 
spite of her handicaps can be whole-heartedly admired. 

The morning’s programme preceding the reading incident went as 
follows: 


Free activity. Brenda played with other children in the Wendy 
House, then played a dressing up game. 
She then found a free space at the woodwork bench and com- 
pleted her wooden boat (three pieces of wood nailed together 
with a stick for the mast). She painted it and put it on the 
window-ledge to dry. 

News and speech development — class as one group. Brenda spoke 


about her boat and showed it round the group. 
Break. 


Physical education. 


Individual Quiet time (Quiet is used in its relative sense!). Brenda 


drew a boat on the next page in her book and brought it to the 
teacher. Details in Table I. 


At this level on other days Brenda might use the book in the follow- 
ing ways: 


(1) Ask T. to read it to her. 
(2) Ask T. to listen to her reading it. 


(3) Draw in it or make any kind of picture or pattern in it. 
(4) Stick chosen cut out 


Pictures in it. (Pictures and drawings may 
also be done in a Scrapbook at any time. This book is her 
reading book.) 

(5) Copy a sentence from it on to a picture, if relevant. 

(6) Trace a Sentence so that the tracing may be taken home or 
Stuck on to some other picture, or placed by some article she 
has made, 


General aims at the level of this incident are: 


(1) To make direction of reading and writing, and the specific 
character of reading and writing seem natural things. 
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(2) To lay a base of familiarity for later work. 
(3) To inculcate a good work attitude. 
(4) To aid personality development by clarifying the concept of 
‘T as a person who does things, 
who works, 
who enjoys work and the social contacts in connexion 
with it. 


Notes on this Reading Incident in Particular 

(1) T. waits for the state of awareness which she thinks is the 
maximum Brenda can bring to bear. This awareness has noth- 
ing in common with the strained attention of the child who is 
trying too hard, or who is anxious. 

(2) T. adds new impressions to already familiar and partly fami- 
diar, ones. 

(3) T. emphasizes in turn, the whole sentence, 

the whole sentence with one word 
changed 
particular words 
v particular sounds 

(4) T. helps B. to see words by using a letter sound as a ‘clue’. 

(5) T. sees that repetition occurs after an interval. 

(6) T. makes use of secretary’s visit (anyone else would have done) 
to increase B.’s satisfaction in what she is doing and to 
intensify the meaning of the reading situation. 

(7) T. demands a work attitude for a short space of time. 

(8) T. calls it ‘work? in the hope that pleasurable success as the 
result of effort shall become associated with work. 

(9) T. begins and ends the incident with praise, leaves the feeling 
of success dominant. 

(10) T. lets well alone. On this particular occasion no special effort 
will be demanded of B., e.g. in number activity. This is, per- 
haps, the most important point of all. 


It may be noted that Brenda is particularly articulate. This is 
aining in speech; and encouragement she has 


partly due to the tr 
as she does it. 


always had to say what she is doing, 
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3. ASSOCIATED PRE-READING EXPERIENCE 
The following summary lists the experiences which laid the founda- 
tion for Brenda’s reading preparation as described in Table II. At 
this stage it was part of my plan to see that various experiences 
should lead to specific associations being established in Brenda’s 
mind, between the written word and activities which were a part of 
classroom life. Some of these associations were planned, some 
occurred spontaneously. Activities associated with writing prepara- 
tion included both specific training in essential movements and more 
indirect training through experiments with scrapbooks. 


Brenda’s date of birth: 24 . 6.47. 


Period covered by this summary: January 1955 to July 1955. 


Brenda's mental age during thts period: 5 years 1 month to 5 years 
5 months. 


(1) Associations mad 


e through planned opportunities 
(a) Name symbols i i 


not be brought in fo 


A wall game made by listing boys and girls’ Christian names on 


cards with hooks by each name to carry a card 
€ symbol. These are removed every Friday, each 
own on Monday morning, Any child ät any time 
may remove the lot and try to replace them correctly. 

By April 1955 Brenda could teplace her own and four other names 
correctly, 

By July 1955 she cou 
the blankets to each child in the Class 


upboard today. 
bookcase today, 
Wendy House today. 
dinner money today. 
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Smaller name cards to be hung on these cards are kept in pockets 
on the wall. 

(c) Notices. Large cards related to the jobs by pictures placed 
above them, 

Please carry the balls today. 

Please carry the bean bags today. 
Please carry the hoops today. 
Please bring beds in today. 

Please take the dinner round today. 

Brenda can find her own name to hang on the notice when jobs 
are allocated during the news period. She helps others to find their 
name cards successfully. 

(d) News sheet. One item is chosen during the oral period. Teacher 
writes in crayon on a large sheet and clips it to a rod. The child to 
whom it refers adds an appropriate, usually unrecognizable, picture. 
Each day one sheet is added but all the previous ones can be seen by 
lifting the sheets. 

Brenda contributed: 

I had a birthday. 
I saw a wedding. 
I burnt myself. 


My house is being painted. 
Brenda has a tendency to identify herself with her symbol and her 


name. Any accident to her card was taken as a personal affront and 
twice led to blows. 


(2) Associations made spontaneously or through self-initiated activity 
Brenda noticed labels on shelves — asked what they were and pointed 
out ‘Blankets’ herself. ; 

She recognized titles of tunes at the top of pages of music, e.g. 
She said "You're going to play “Hot Cross Buns” ° when she saw the 
Page exposed. ] 

She recognized also in this way tunes for percussion, e.g. 

The Train 
The Dancing Dolls 
The Wooden Soldiers nm" . T 
There was no way of telling how she did this nor which associations 
were involved. 
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In looking through books in the bookcase Brenda picked out two 
names she knew — John and Helen, told the children concerned. 
She distinguished between the tins used for 
Dinner money 
School fund 
Drawing pins 
by their labels — identical tins, same size labels, same type of script. 
She became interested in my record books — was shown her name 
on one page - she searched through and found it on another page. 


(3) Specific training for the writing process 
(a) Sorting shapes, using boxes of felt Shapes in the same colours 
and shapes as name symbols. 
(b) Constructing imaginative figures and objects using boxes of 
mixed articles, viz: 
coloured discs 
plastic counters with hole in centre 
long and short sticks 
flat wooden Shapes 
buttons 
Brenda usually made fi 
but also made a ‘garden’. 


(c) Attempting to draw round or beside these shapes on a board 
So that picture is still there when shapes are removed. 

(d) Using pattern cards. Each card has cuts along one edge to form 
V shapes, curved shapes, square Shapes, etc. A red dot indicates where 


crayon must be placed to begin following the edge with colour. 
Brenda makes colourful patterns With these, ` 


(e) Drawing round any natural article: 
hand, foot, shoe, leaf, etc, 


(4) The Scrapbook 


de of strong sugar bag paper. It is for free use but by 


Brenda was encouraged to begin at the front where name 
and symbol were placed. 


Brenda had learned to keep the book right way up but liked to use 
as p pages as possible each time she used it, adding things to 
each one, 


The book was used by Brenda for 
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(a) Drawing freely 

(b) Sticking scraps in — cut from magazines or any old book, or 
picked up, e.g. coloured leaves, single flowers, feathers. 

(c) Patfern making of all kinds with or without the cardboard 
shapes. 

(d) Using coloured gummed paper for pictures and patterns. 

At first Brenda stuck down any shape that appeared as she cut the 
paper up. The pattern was extended by drawing round each shape 
and colouring in the spaces — giving a stained glass effect. 

No writing was suggested in this book but the day Brenda's news 
item, *My house is being painted? was used on the wall sheet, she 
drew a house in her book and made an attempt to copy the words. 
Seeing this, I wrote the words lightly but clearly in the book and 
Brenda traced over it with a crayon. 

Occasional requests for writing followed, usually about houses. 

By July 1955 Brenda could copy single words accurately. 


In time this summary preceded Table I and may help to show how 
much planning needed to be done before the level of understanding 
shown by Brenda in Table I was reached. 

Speech development is not included as a category of experience 
here since it inevitably permeates all. At this level Brenda was en- 
couraged to put everything into words, not only her own activities, 
but judgements of others, e.g. when some other child helped her, 
Brenda was induced indirectly to say in so many words who it was 
who was kind and helpful. Children cannot be expected to respect 
and admire good qualities if they are not specifically named at the 
time when examples occur. Repetition of catch phrases at this level 
will usually lead to the children ‘catching’ habitual comments of the 
teachers. If they are kept very simple and are clearly apt, they 
become really helpful in the formation of sound social attitudes 
without which, as Mr Pickett emphasized in Chapter I, a great deal 
of school work is so much wasted energy. In this case I noted that 
Brenda frequently applied the following phrases aptly: 

‘Don’t let's worry about it. We can put it right.’ 

*He's a kind boy to do that.’ 

‘We all have to take turns, even me.” 


“I must finish it. I started it” 
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She was also frequently heard to say: 
‘Give me that. I want it.’ 
‘TI be first. I'm bigger than you.’ 
“No, I won't put it back.’ 
‘Tve got to be Mother every day.’ 


If Brenda did not use the latter phrases, we should not have to 
take so much trouble to help her adopt the former. 

May it be understood, then, that all the associated reading ex- 
periences described were accompanied by speech. 

When Brenda reaches the stage of ploughing steadily through the 
reading books in general use in the school she will need to be able to 
write without conscious effort. As early as this level then, she will 
need to be prepared physically if confusion is not to hamper her later. 
Specific help can be given and needs to be given as follows: 


Give training and help in manipulating small articles such as 
crayon and pencil. The correct method of holding these 
articles is, unfortunately, not instinctive and bad habits 
developing early, persist to make writing more arduous than 
it need be. 

Give training in directional movement through pattern making in 


Paint and crayon, Starting at the top, working down, at the 
left, working to the right, 


Give training in manipulatin 


£ a book from front to back, page to 
Page, right way up. 


E.S.N. children show re 
p bo 
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Reading means someone wrote this first for a special purpose. 

Reading means something specific — if children mistake the mean- 
ing of job notices, noticeable confusion results. 

Reading is a thing which Brenda can do, not just something adults 
do. 

Reading is useful. 

Reading is fun. 

Reading records things and can be referred to later on by other 
people — it has a meaning at all times even when the incident 
mentioned is over, or when the article referred to has long 
since been taken home or used until it perished. 

Reading can re-create past pleasures. 


4. READING PREPARATION AND READING 
i READINESS (TABLE 11) 


In addition to the work described in Table II, Brenda made use of 
individual apparatus and of printed books. She received training in 
writing and made use of writing informally as part of other activities. 


(1) Individual Apparatus 
During the period when Brenda was building up her first book she 
used: 

(a) Sorting boxes of pictures. 

e.g. one box contains 6 pictures of birds 

6 pictures of dogs 
" 6 pictures of cats 

one picture in each category has the word attached. The box contains 
fifteen separate words to be matched to the remaining pictures. 

(b) Envelopes of material for matching word to word with picture 
clue. One version shows the picture-word split into two, jigsaw 
fashion. Only three or four items are contained in each envelope. 


During the period when she was working on her second book she 


used: 

(c) Wall pictur 
cards with the names can be hun; 
given. 

(d) Cards reproducing 


e of nouns used in Introductory Reader. Loose 
by correct picture. No clue is 


pages from the reading book. Duplicate 
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words are used to build up the sentences on separate cards. Book is 
used as clue. 

(e) Word and Picture matching apparatus produced to be used 
with the reader. 

(f) Sentence completion cards. Picture gives clue to omitted word. 
Sentences used such as — ‘Janet likes to [skip] where a picture 
indicates that '[skip]" is to be used. 

(g) Sentence completion cards as for (/), but the word is given and 
the picture has to be added. 

(A) Felt letters and boards for reproducing words from reading 
books, etc. 

(i) Plastic letters and racks as for (A). 

(j) Wall alphabet chart — letters to be hung by appropriate picture 
~ printed word under each picture gives clue. 


(2) Printed Books 
Unlike many children Brenda did not often ask to have printed 
books from the bookshelf read to her, but she enjoyed looking at the 
pictures and liked to talk about them. She occasionally, during the 
period of her first Scrapbook, picked out a word or a letter which she 
recognized. As she progressed with her second scrapbook she became 
more interested in books altogether. 

She frequently asked me to read to her from the supplementary 
readers connected with the Introductory Reader, but she still 
enjoyed more than anything, pouncing on words she recognized. 

The introduction of the first book of the graded series presented 
Some difficulty. In March 1956, when she could recognize a number of 
Words which had been used by her previously in other contexts, 
e.g. News Sheets, an attempt was made to interest Brenda in the 
Introductory book. However, petit mal interrupted this attempt to 
Such an extent that it became foolish to persist. With the second 
Scrapbook and Brenda’s increasing interest in and awareness of 
words, a further attempt was made, i.e. February 1957. The first 
few Pages did not awaken much interest but after this Brenda passed 
easily on, reaching the end of the book by June 1957. 

(3) Writing Activity 
(@) Specific Training 
This included copying and tracing writing 
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letters noted in the Individual scrapbook. When Brenda began on 
her second scrapbook she was mature enough to join in a group 
lesson which was a regular weekly feature. In this period a three 
word sentence chosen from one child’s book, e.g. ‘I like boats’ was 
copied letler by letter while attention was drawn to direction of 
stroke, selective height, etc. This ‘old-fashioned’ activity is not only 
essential to the encouragement of an easy physical movement in 
writing but is a pleasant unstrained group activity in which children 
become aware that others share their difficulties. 


(b) Unsupervised Copying 

This type of writing, where the actual standard of letter shapes, etc., 
is not to be subject for comment, has the aim of adding to the 
strength of associations of word shapes with sound and meaning. 
Each page in the scrapbook involved some writing in this category. 
Relevant sentences were occasionally copied by Brenda on to her 
paintings. Items on News Sheets were also copied by Brenda for 
various purposes of her own. Her own name, in the natural course of 


things was frequently copied. 


(c) Writing words from Memory . . 
This particular activity reflected contemporary interests very notice- 


ably, and took different forms at different times. 

While Brenda was making and drawing houses almost to the 
exclusion of other subjects she wrote ‘Brenda made a house’ from 
memory. During the spring and summer of 1957 when she became 
more interested in printed books and more adept at picking out 
familiar words and letters, she lost this little achievement. But she 
replaced it with the ability to write from memory à number of single 
letters, namely, I, i, m, a, €, S and a number of words which occurred 
in the Introductory Reader, namely, Here, I, look, seem can, little, 
and like. This was an advance which followed her own development 
and shows clearly her increasing awareness of words and increasing 
maturation of perception. It enabled her to write part of the sentences 
in her second scrapbook without a copy. It represents the beginning 
of free expression in written English. 

We can summarize Brenda’s achievements W. 


at the age of ten years as follows: 
7 


hen she left the school 
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She has developed a work attitude. 

She has acquired increased confidence in her own ability. 

She has developed a conscious intention to learn more. 

She has accepted as natural the direction of 

She has accepted the fact that words mus 
them. 

She has learned to look at words as shapes and for clues by which 
to remember and recognize them. 

She sees the point of learning letter sounds, 

She has learned a number of specific sounds and over thirty 
words which are recognized in any context. 

She can reproduce seven of these 
aid. 

She has begun to read. 


reading and writing. 
t have spaces between 


words in writing with no external 


It may not look a very impressive achievement when summarized 
thus. To make Brenda’s Particular case relevant one must remember 
that in the primary E.S.N. Special School, teachers deal with children 
of mental ages of between 2 years and 8 years (see Table III). 
If all children entered the E,S.N. Special School at the age of 5 years 
this would give the teachers six years in Which to reach approxi- 


I n reading normally attained by the average child 
In an infant school in two to thre 


remembered that bet 


on reading Proper, cannot be emphasized too much. 
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Relevant questions concerning the pre-reading period in the 
E.S.N. Special School are: 


(1) Should the normal processes involved in learning to read be 
merely sttetched out so that each takes up longer in time? 

(2) Should this stretching out involve narrowing the field? 

(3) Should activities and apparatus be used in greater variety or 
less (than in a normal infant school)? 

(4) Are the motives and interests of the E.S.N. child more limited 
than those of normal infants? 

(5) Is there such a thing as incidental learning for the E.S.N. child 
at any stage? 

(6) Does an E.S.N. child acquire a work-attitude at a mental level 
of 6+- years or earlier because of greater maturation in other ways, 
particularly physical? 

(7)'Can or should any specific reading instruction be given to 


E.S.N. children before they reach a mental level of 6 years? 


The answers are: 


(1) The processes, particularly the 
showing the child how to look at words, to see them as wholes and to 


notice particular points, must necessarily be extended. It is better to 
have this phase overdone rather than underdone. The children of 
lowest ability in the E.S.N. Special School will not be ready for 
reading until they are chronologically 12 years old and pre-reading 
work will necessarily find its place in the secondary departments 
also. If the specific use of the graded reader and phonic practice are 
introducéd sooner than a child's mental level warrants, not only 
will the child become bored and confused, but the teacher will be 
expending a great deal of energy to no purpose. It must be stressed 
that if, for instance, Brenda at the chronological age of 9 years had 
been forced to practise specific drill in phonics, or in memorizing 
‘look and say’ words in the first reader, she would have been repeating 
the same few words for at least a year. This would have had the effect 
of adding apathy and a depressed teacher to her other handicaps. 
Perhaps the following four cases will make the point even clearer. 

t least twenty words. He brought 
day and insisted he had reached 


preparatory ones which involve 


(a) Brian can recognize by sight a 
his reading book to me one 
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two pages which each showed three rows of type. At his first 
attempt he ‘read’ half the words at random, jumping from 
page to page, line to line. I suggested that he began to read 
where I indicated. This he did, but read the two top lines of 
type as a continuous line of reading, then the next two as a 
continuous line across both pages. Was he ready to use a book 
orhad some vital part been omitted from his preparatory work? 

(6) Maureen, when shown eight words, which appear as three 
short sentences in her reading book, separately, recognizes 

them all as flash cards. When she reads them in the book, she 
adds and interpolates additional words which make sense 
with regard to the picture on the page. Has she fully accepted 
the specificity of words? 

(c) Gillian, when she meets a 
thing which might be r 
hoping no one has noti 
few sounds. Has she b 
clue to help her? 

(d) Wendy has no reading but has 
she looks for clues to help he 
for, Surely ‘œ? (pronounced 
not ‘come’. Did it help her to 


word she is not sure of, says any old 
elevant and charges hastily on as if 
ced. She knows all letter names, very 
een taught to look at words for some 


been taught letter names. When 
T she confuses ‘come’ and Bes 
as see) should indicate ‘see’, 
‘know her letters ?? 
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to be as varied as they are in the normal infant school, but it is 
noticeable that E.S.N. children repeat themselves in activities more 
than normal infants. Normal infants ‘wear out’ an interest, go on to 
other interests, return again to the first with an altered outlook, and 
so on. E.S.N. children seem instinctively to provide themselves with 
greater repetition of activity and speech. They seem to love the 
familiar because of its familiarity rather than because of special 
interests. This gives the teacher opportunities for repetition in follow- 
up and occasionally means that suggestion for variety and change 
must come from the teacher himself. The aim of all apparatus is to 
help the child to make specific associations and it is better to restrict 
variety than to confuse the child or waste his time in pointless playing 
with pieces. Great care is needed to ensure that no vital association 
is omitted. An example may be taken which involves a wall sheet 
showing named colours. This sheet is for reference. 

The child has an envelope containing cards of the same colours, 
each colour represented by a differing number of pieces. Sentences 
to be written are — ‘There are six —— cards’, etc. Having counted 
six cards all of one colour, the child can see which word to fill in by 
reference to the wall chart but this word need not even be pro- 
nounced. The sound of the words used adds a vital link in the 


association. 

A great deal of word and 
category. It does not detract fr 
Vided that the teacher spends t 
establish all necessary associations. 
type of apparatus in which appropriate word 
by a very simple jigsaw method is to provi 
for the child when the teacher is ill! . 

(4) The motives which can help the E.S.N. child to acquire learning 
are substantially the same as those of normal children. Curiosity, 

pleasure in social 


the wish to imitate, pride in achievement and ple 
Contacts, are among the most helpful aids to reading at all levels. 


At one time, I made the mistake of assuming that E.S.N. children 
Showed less curiosity and spontaneity of interest than average 
Children of their mental level. Observation has shown, however, 
that in a free atmosphere, the degree of curiosity and lively interest 
in life is quite normal. This does not apply to E.S.N. children who 
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picture apparatus comes in the same 
om the value of the apparatus, pro- 
he necessary time with the child to 
The only use for the foolproof 
d and picture are matched 
de a novel, easy activity 
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have become apathetic through Rana : = En : 
curriculum where their particular needs cou E ges dbi 
children need a recuperative period of freedom be fore eer 

iosity and spontaneity will again function. The interests o 
dem. ven pee variability. One child with a sica egi i 
years may exactly reproduce the interests and play attitu i don 
average 6 year old, but another may have the normal si vió 
10 year old. Ivy, who is 11 and has a low LQ., likes above a i 
play at being the milkman, but Keith, who is 10 and has vole ced 
low I.Q. has sufficient knowledge of cars to discuss the Mo 
catalogues with great common sense. . 

E i is tempting to say that there is no incidental learning —— 
to reading among E.S.N. children, at least, none that is comparal Y 
that which occurs among normal infants. For instance, if activi p 
are labelled with sentences to enable those children who wish ‘9, - 
keep play diaries, sentences such as ‘I played with sand’ an 7 
played with water’ will enable some normal infants to ropes i 
played’ in other contexts. Could this kind of association TAREA 
children of low LQ. without special help from the teacher ? peta 
that the E.S.N. child can do this if the words are presente faa 
enough in a meaningful way, and if the child really observes 1 h e 
It is usual to find that giving full attention and really ere | s 
Phrases are not typical attributes of E.S.N. children. Nevert > > 
Brenda’s case shows that some associations are made in an inciden 
way, but it is not always clear just which items have become asso 
ciated. So that teachers in E.S.N. Special Schools cannot rely on 
incidental learning helping them very much. ' 

(6) Many E.S.N. children develop a good work attitude before they 
are mature enough in other ways, e.g. in visual discrimination, to 
Cope with the mechanics of reading. A work attitude is essential for 
the acquisition of the reading skill, but it is not in itself an indication 
that a child is ready to tackle the mechanics of reading. It is difficult 
for some teach € that the child who can concentrate 


a reasonable time and carry it out 
y for, let 
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Some E.S.N. children, like some normal infants, do not develop 
a work attitude until a mental age of 63 years or more. In this case 
school activities must be largely directed towards the cultivation of 
this attitude rather than towards formal work. The reason is quite 
simply that formal work is a waste of time unless the work attitude 
is established. Moreover, the child who illustrates this case will 
almost certainly have a high nuisance value in the classroom, and the 
further he is expected to go beyond his personality development, the 
greater nuisance will he be. It is true that there are a few children 
whose emotional difficulties are such that the teacher is not in a 
position to resolve them. These are usually the cases where the 
teacher accepts failure or partial failure with great difficulty and 
much self-criticism, frequently quite undeserved. 

The following two cases are relevant to 
question: 


the developmental 


(a) Kathleen is 10 years old and her mental age is 61 years but she 
judged, ready to read. She is still 


is not, as far as can be j c 
confused as to which hand is the dominant one and her 
be largely due to a slow 


inability to see word shapes may 

establishment of cerebral dominance. This is suggested also 
by the fact that she has only just achieved normal speech. 
This is a diagnosis outside the teacher’s province, but is 
suggested to show that Kathleen is probably a special case, 
that there is a reason for her reading development not being 


up to her mental level. 
(b) Michael, when 8 years 4 months old, had an 1.Q. of 67. Al- 
ears 7 months, he appeared to 


though his mental age was Sy | i 
be ready to tackle consistent reading practice. He worked 


steadily through the first reader and allied apparatus and 
reached a gratifying level of matching words to pictures 1n 
his individual book. At his next test three months later, his 
I.Q. registered as 15 and his mental age now appeared to be 
6 years 5 months. It seems reasonable to assume that his 
success in reading had so increased his confidence and belief 
in his own ability that be was able to react to the testing 
situation with a response more nearly representing his true 
intelligence level. 
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The conclusion is inescapable. Consistent observation of 
a child and careful recording of his powers of association in 
reading activities must be the main guides a teacher relies 
upon to determine that child's reading readiness. ‘There is es 
easy answer to this question, no sure and simple test which wi 
enable a teacher to make an easy judgement. The Pes 
Cannot expect to be right in every case and must be prepare i 
to think again if it appears desirable. Normal infants vx: 
the same problem, but in this case teachers must make ju ge 
ments without the aid of measurements of posse 
Conditions for correct judgements are most favourable 
in the E.S.N. Special Schools but the faith of the teacher 


: S f A z re in all 
in his own experience is an essential condition i 
schools, 


ers may feel that considerations at 
reading readiness force them to think of the child's capacity to learn 
5 something too brittle to take liberties with. It is better, ae 
to make a large-scale mistake than to make tentative stabs at - 
problem, like a budgerigar with a new toy. At least a good ees 
mistake will soon declare itself as such! The beginning of speci nl 
instruction is a ticklish question, but Brenda's case shows that od 
doses can be given before the mental level of 6 years is enc 
without the patient Suffering any ill effects. They form a valuable 
Preparation for later Operations and the response of the child to 
them tells the teacher what to do next, " 
Depending then on intelligence level, the E.S.N. child will be 
ready for the full use of a graded reader at some age between 8} 


years and 12 years, The actual age must be determined by the 
teacher, Considering all 


ground has been well pr 
fully, and Without confu 
and through the necessa: 
can understand its func 


(7) It is possible that teach 


GRESSIVE LEVELS 


| 
Tental level 7 to 8 years 
o 


Pleasure in reading story 


ks. 

dence in the new skill and in 

ity to read aloud. 

sed pleasure in group acti- 
where co-operation is 

litated by use of lists, etc. 

| 


rough group activity such 
making dictionaries, cata- 
hing group collections of 
ures for subject scrap 


ks. . 
asis on oral and written 
abulary extension. 


ndividual, books for free 
ling experiments. 
‘tion books - group OF 
vidual. x 

of word categories. 
(making books. 
^d readers and supplement- 
s. 


tards can now be designed 


| vocabulary extension, e.g. 
cards utilizing flower 


ject 

yes, colours, words des- 
tive of sounds, Or people. 
‘ction cards. 


L 
E — group practice. 


ded word- 


k 
> dividual children's special 
iculties in irregular words or 
td synthesis. n ete 
are points needing indiv- 


al help now... . 
ing freely using any aids 


ilable. : "€ 
‘ing in shaping capitals. | 

nuc writing patterns with 
+ children showing reversals. 


Mental level 8 to 9 years 


(A) Social pleasures o 

work in, oe + ep 
(a) Writing simple plays for 

selves or puppets. 

(6) Mock wireless lessons — 
writing scripts, arranging 
articles for sound effects. 

Greater sense of belonging to 
school community in oppor- 
tunities such as Bible reading 
in assembly. 

(B) Group activity. 

Reading with comprehension for 
a purpose immediately in- 
telligible. 

Reading for pleasure and in- 
formation especially in con- 
nexion with (b) above. 


(C) Individual books. 

Group books, for instance, sub- 
ject scrapbooks to add to 
library of a younger class. 

Class magazines. Books for new 
words. 

Graded readers and additional 
phonic reader for any child 
needing extra practice. 

Variety of lower primary Nature, 
geography, history, and ob- 
servation books, for reference. 
) Formal: Elementary English 
books as used in normal 
primary school. 

Informal: Reading scripts pre- 
pared by others, responding to 
lists and written requests for 
aid on class notice boards. 


(E) Word-building practice still 
necessary, but can be done as 
group oral work using a phonic 
reader as discussion basis. 

Index cards for, words giving 
trouble in spelling. à 

Word-building cards, if easily 
available in pockets on class- 
room wall, also provide spelling 
references. ) 

(F) Free writing in which in- 
accuracies in shaping an 
spelling can be overlooked. 

Controlled writing in which aim 
is accuracy and clarity. 

Cannot yet expect both together. 
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(f) A conviction that those who still cannot read well enough to 

understand notices are missing something. 

g) Plenty of talk and discussion in which the teacher's help and 

advice will be asked for. " 

As children progress in their reading achievement, a competitive 
motive is frequently introduced in the form of games, record sheets 
displayed on the wall with one child's name decorated with a dozen 
stars while another has none, and so on. It is suggested here that this 
type of thing is unproductive. We hope that by now, the child has 
learned to cope with success and failure to a certain extent and will 
not be more greatly stimulated by success at the expense of others' 


relative failure than by success measured against his own previous 
standard. 


A Comment on (C): Books of all sorts p 


The changing pattern of a child’s development is seen most clearly in 
the way in which he makes use of his own book. 


(a) The scrapbook evolves from an untidy experimental object to 
à group project to provide a younger class with picture books. 

(b) The book used for early reading experience evolves into the 
diary or a book kept for personal experiments in letter writing, 
descriptive writing, objective accounts or instructions. 


(c) Collective class books designed largely by the teacher evolve 


into children's group records of visits or Special interests, often 
of a high enough standard to be regarded as reference books 
by the other children. j 


E.g. Books about the fortunes of local football teams, 
Rock °R Roll personalities, television stars. 


(d) Individual books of word lists become reference books of word 
| — categories or individ 


B ual index b n 
misspelled. oxes of words commonly 
(e) cr Teader deserves special Consideration in its own 
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class a child finds itself. A good series introduces new words at a 
reasonable rate with a reasonable number of repetitions and provides 
one way in which the child can measure his own progress. It is best 
to choose a reading series which has a slowly expanding vocabulary 
and plenty of repetition, so that fluency becomes a practicable aim. 
Readers of this nature are of necessity rather dull, particularly in 
the early stages if used daily for, say, a half-hour period. If, how- 
ever, the introductory book in a series is given to a child when he 
really is ready to read a book, and not before, he will get through 
it at a good speed and boredom will not be present. The main 
functions of the graded reader are: 


(i) To provide a carefully calculated vocabulary, thus saving the 
teacher years of investigation and calculation. 

Gi) To provide some sort of continuity from one class to another. 
As a measure of progress, however, it is unreliable. 

Gii) To provide another way of introducing incidental word- 


building practice. 
Reading achievement is best judged by: 


G) What a child can write unaided. 

(ii) The way in which he attempts to read new words. 

(iii) The uses to which he puts his individual books. 

(iv) The interest he shows in the use of the printed or written word 
in books other than the graded reader, in notices, etc. 


(f) Picture Books and Library Books 

The quiet time at the E.S.N. nursery level, when picture books are 
enjoyed alone, or with the teacher, evolves into the library period 
When a special collection of choice books can be enjoyed. There are 
two ways of looking at library books. One can say they are thee for 
children to use freely at any odd moment, or one can say they are 
there for enjoyment at special times only. ; 

A special period and a special collection of books helps children to 
develop real appreciation of, and interest in, the books. The fact that 
the books are not freely available at all times leads to m 
awareness of them during the special period and toa looking ss 
ward’ attitude. Although books must of necessity be stored in shelves 
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who must imagine the inevitable dovetailing which keeps the 
process continuous. 


5. THE DEVELOPMENT OF READING SKILL 
(TABLE 1v) 


A Comment on (A) and (B) 

The aim of Table IV is to show how the general approach to reading 
development can make use of the power provided by the child’s 
motives, interests, both natural and acquired, and by its need for 
emotional satisfaction. 

The early intense interest in self gives place to interests expressed 
as crude likes and dislikes applied to things and people, which in 
turn are displaced by a real social interest in others and a desire to 
be part of a unit bigger than self. This change does not always follow 
the pace of mental development and, while it can be encouraged, it 
cannot be forced since it depends partly on individual temperament. 
The general approach to reading and writing can best be thought of 
as a cumulative story like ‘The Tale of the Turnip’. At each stage of 
the story something is added but all the previous items are still there. 

Although group activities are suggested in Table IV at given 
mental levels, these are not necessarily suitable for individual child- 
ren whose social development is poor. Even in a class where full use 
has been made of children’s natural interests, there will be a few of 
these children. So that we can only say that the general approach to 
reading activity needs to change gradually from one which gives free 
rein to the child's preoccupation with self, to one which gives every 
encouragement to children to work with each other in a variety of 
unspectacular ways. E.g. the presence of a class notice board can 
lead to: 


(a) Initiative in using it for simple co-operative plans such as a 
picnic in a corner of the school playground. 

(6) Attempts to read other children’s writing, 

(c) Comments on spelling. 


(d) An understanding of the desirability of acquiring spelling 
skill. 


(e) Comments on legibility. 
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or boxes, it is better during the special period to have them spread 
out on tables or any level surface. Books in shelves are never so 
tempting, and the fact that only the backs are visible discourages 
browsing which is such a healing occupation. 


The library period is of value whichever of the following activities 
the child enjoys: 


Gi) Browsing among the books, comparing pictures, etc. 

(i) Reading a little here and there to see which books interest him 
most and which are too difficult for him. 

(iii) Choosing a book for the teacher to read to him. 

(iv) Reading alone for pleasure. 

(v) Reading a chosen book with a friend. 

(vi) Reading to find out about Something. 


Follow up in discussion and comparison can be valuable even if 
Purely oral. Written notes or criticisms of books are helpful at a 


boys and girls to make a choice. 


(D) Comment on Comprehension 
Reading comprehension is 
may have no reading achievement measurable by standard; 
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it may tend to be more restricted in vocabulary, requires that 
comprehension shall be present to a degree that is measured by 
practical results. In effect we need the minimum use of the printed 
book in this connexion although a class engrossed in their use is a 
pleasant and peaceful sight, which cannot always be said of a more 
informal approach. The work books are of particular help, however, 
in providing additional repetition in connexion with certain series of 
Readers. 


(E) Comments on mechanics 
The steady infiltration of the mechanics of reading is shown in 
Tables I and II. It is obvious that individual letter sounds and a 
directional approach to words can be directly broached quite early 
in the child’s reading experience. There comes a time when an 
alphabe? check is made and practice with apparatus or wall chart, 
together with a little extra individual attention, must complete this 
Section. 
Brenda was coping with this stage at the end of Table II. It is not 
Out of place here to suggest that reciting the alphabet letter names 
in order, after the sounds are thoroughly ‘set’, is regarded as fun by 
Most children, Alphabetical order must be a familiar thing before any 
kind of dictionary or index makes sense. A mental age of 7 is prob- 
ably the minimum practicable for this development, a decision about 
it being made more on the basis of a practicable grouping than on a 
development schedule. In any case, if a child has not had the lengthy 
Preparation which Brenda has had, the use of the full alphabet would 
need to come at a later stage. af 
There are so many schools of thought about ‘word-analysis and 
‘word synthesis’ that I have no compunction in expressing my 
Opinion as follows: 


(i) Word synthesis and word analysis are two vastly different 
processes, not applicable at the same level. 

(ii) Word-building and word-making are more appr 
for word-synthesis. 

(iii) Word-building can be introduced long before all the letters 
of the alphabet are known, and will help the learning of new 
letters. 
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(iv) Word-building is a skill requiring careful specific instruction 
and careful grading of practice material. _ 

(v) It is best introduced as a method of looking at individual 
words in the child’s individual book. 

(vi) When the child is ready for a little regular practice daily (and 
a good work attitude is essential for this), the process is best 
tackled by helping a small group of children to make a word- 
building card (Fig. 1) as follows: 


Using half-inch squared paper, take an cighth imperial size 
and cut a strip two squares wide off one of the longest sides (a). 

Fold paper in half across the width and make two cuts as 
shown in (b) to within two Squares of top. 

Press out the crease and slip the thin strip through (c). . 

Letters are written as they are sounded, say in the following 
order — 

‘© by itself in first Square (4). 

‘ca’ pronounced together, *à* placed in second square (e). 
Ask for suggestion for a final sound. This will almost certainly 


be ‘t’ since many children have a tendency to add a ‘t’ sound to 
all vowels ( f). 


‘t not pronounced se 
as ‘cat’ is said. 

Slide the movable sli 
out another final soun 

If the separation of 
avoided, so much the 
to avoid the ‘c — 4 — & 
as the process gradua 
creases, 


When the card is completed, slide Strip to top and show again 
how the words came, 

Word-building cards of all Brades can be made for permanent 
use and the child can, as part of his practice, make a copy with 
Squared paper. These he can keep in a folder or they can be 
considered as expendable and he can take them home or play 
with them until disintegration Sets it. I favour the latter process. 

This method of Presenting word-building can be regarded as 
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parately when being written but written 


P down a square, repeat ‘œ, ‘ca’ and try 
d, and so on (g). 

the word into ‘c’, — ‘a — *t? can be wholly 
better. To say ‘e’ — ‘ca’ — ‘eat? will help 
tac’ response and will facilitate fluency 
lly becomes telescoped when speed in- 
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(6) (©) 


(9) 


Fig. 1. Word-building card 


definite training, as a continuation of the directional looking 
process, and can be slowly elaborated as skill increases. It goes 
without saying that simple recording and checking are necessary 
at all levels. 


(F) No further comment. 
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CONCLUSION 
(1) Apology 
That reading is just one facet of a child’s general development is a 
Perspective view involving the conception that reading is of value by 
virtue of its accepted place in our culture. 

This view enables me in this context to avoid considering whether 
or not the ability to read has any other kind of value. So the great 
questions as to how far one should try to develop reading in E.S.N. 
Special Schools, and whether or not E.S.N. children can ever acquire 
some degree of literary appreciation have been excluded. Indeed a 
great deal has been inadequately dealt with that could be considered 
to be part of a comprehensive reading scheme; for instance, the use 
of the spoken word and the place of poetry and story in emotional 
development. That the Picture is planned to fit into a frame ofi 
able measurements must be the excuse. 


(2) Warning 


reason- 


himself 
e is the 


played by Suggestion. 


No apology is needed for mentioning this point again because 
Suggestion in some form is a vital part of all phases of work. There 
1$ no reason why direct suggestion by the teacher should not be 
employed when a child needs stimulating or when a new phase of 
work Seems indicated. Indirect methods, so useful with disturbed 
children, or children Tequiring remedial methods, are pointless and 
time-wasting if employed for the sole reason of their indirectness. 
The teacher is, after all, only one of the external objects which sug- 
gest ideas to a child and no teacher need be too sensitive about sug- 
gestion, discreetly applied, 

(3) Finale 


And finally may I say again to all teachers what I have already said 
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in the introductory ode — ‘there is no substitute for you’ — and that 
is surely a most satisfactory conclusion. 


Suggestions for Reading 
These books are suggested for further reading because they each do 
one or more of the following: 


1. Discuss the general approach to the problem methodically. 

2. Describe the attempts of individual teachers to teach young, 
very dull, or backward children to read. 

3. Illuminate the psychological development of young children. 

4. Discuss relevant physical or psychological factors. 

5. Discuss the use of apparatus, both good and bad. 


An asterisk denotes ‘Please read very critically’. 
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Š Chapter VI 


BASIC SKILLS: ARITHMETIC 


The teaching of arithmetic to sub-normal children will be successful 
if the teacher is aware not only of the general limitations of the 
mentally handicapped in this activity, but also of the particular 
problems that face each member of the class. Even within the most 
carefully selected groups there can be found a wide range of in- 
dividual differences, differences in age, maturation, experience, 
interests, temperament, and potential: while these differences may be 
obvious to the teacher of a class which contains one or two sub- 
normal pupils amongst thirty or so less handicapped, they may be 
less apparent to the teacher of a class in a special school whose 
pupils’ abilities lie within a narrower range. Under these latter 
circumstances it might be possible to be satisfied with an appearance 
of general progress which masks the difficulties of some whose 
mechanical ability conceals lack of insight and the frustration of 
others who are capable of greater progress. It is the task of the 
teacher to help the children to develop at the best rate commensurate 
with the aims of the school and the dictates of mental health, but the 
problem lies in getting to know each child well enough to be able to 
assess his needs: one must become acquainted with his interests, his 
difficulties, and his abilities. It is here that careful record keeping on 
an individual cumulative basis will be found most useful both in 
revealing problems and suggesting remedies (see Chapter XIII). 
Traditional class teaching of the chalk and talk variety, although 
it has its place with older children, does not always allow for the 
individual abilities and disabilities of the sub-normal since it tends 
to anticipate general progress from a common fund of experience. 
These conditions do not hold good for sub-normal children since 
their experience is so varied and their rates of progress so different. 
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They do tend to have, however, a number of handicaps in common 
which ought to be given consideration in planning arithmetical 
activities. 

Generally speaking: 


(1) Sub-normals are slow learners. Rapid development such as 
may be seen in remedial work with children of normal 
intelligence should not be looked for, 

(2) They have difficulty in remembering. Memory is related to 
intelligence, insight, and motivation, factors which may be 
found deficient in E.S.N.’s. 

(3) They have less ability in associating and systematizing ex- 
perience, and hence tend to lack insight. 

(4) They have difficulty in grasping abstractions and forming 
concepts. 


(5) Motivation may have been blunted by lack of success ‘or other 
factors. 


(6) They tend to be less curious, to dodge difficulties, and to guess 
wildly. 
(7) They are probably backward in language development. 


These handicaps must be taken into account in considering the 
content and methods to be adopted in teaching arithmetic to sub- 
normal children, together with the organizational problems resultant 
upon the frequent absences due to attendance at clinics, poor health 
or Wrong attitudes — factors which often tend to be higher in in- 
cidence at the E.S.N. Special School. 

The type of organization chosen for number activities naturally 
depends upon the facilities available, the composition of the class, 
and the educational Philosophy of the Head and staff of the school, 
but broadly speaking it may be said that it should be flexible enough 
to allow for the individual development of each child within the 
Social framework of the group. Slow progress or absence should 
not cause a child to feel that he is being left further and further 
behind. The nature of the work must be such that the handicaps 
listed earlier are minimized as far as possible. This means that slow 
and careful grading is essential, with frequent repetition in a variety 
of approaches so that some at least are meaningful to each child; 
associations must be stressed So that the relevance and value of each 
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activity is felt by the learner; the activities ought to satisfy a real 
need and be practical and meaningful, and where possible they 
should be to some extent self-corrective so that errors are easily seen. 

In introducing any new area of number experience stress must be 
laid on the provision of opportunity for practical experimentation. 
A period of practical experiment gives familiarity with the concepts 
involved, reduces apprehension, stimulates curiosity, and high- 
lights the need for a skill or fact. The period made available for this 
may well need to be considerably longer than might be considered 
necessary for normal children; the area of practice will certainly be 
greater since the mentally handicapped are less well able to sup- 
plement what they are taught from their own experience and much 
that would be incidental for normal pupils needs to be provided and 
emphasized for the sub-normal. 

Practical experiment does not necessarily mean free experiment 
although this has its place in the early stages of an activity. The very 
early steps in shopping may be completely free — just ‘playing at 
shops’ — but later the children must be directed towards the reality 
of money and of pricing if they do not develop their play in this way 
themselves, otherwise some sub-normals will continue to pay a hand- 
ful of uncounted coins for an article long after they are capable of 
progressing towards exact payment. 

As the period of practical work progresses, it may be made more 
fruitful by the use of simple and attractive charts and visual displays 
which point the way towards the systematization of the children’s 
experience. Money-table charts for example, have a value when 
placed nea? the class shop, and may lead to a knowledge of the con- 
version of pounds, shillings, and pence at the same time as the use of 
the actual coins teaches their relative values. Charts showing 
examples of bills, either in language or pictorial form will lead to 
skill in recording and to the solution of simple written sums and 
problems. It must be remembered, however, that these sums and 
problems are a sequel to the recording of practical transactions 
and are to be viewed as a record of other such hypothetical transac- 
tions and must therefore deal with similar amounts and be of similar 
© difficulty to the original practice. This is not to rule out suitable 
progression through graded sums but to emphasize that each major 
step should spring from a real and practical problem. 
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bulary used in connexion with number activities mus 
E. ate to ed age and ability of the children, and will of course 
sare detail from child to child. Some words will peres = = 
individual basis, as when a child needs to write ‘c : 
5 din a purchase, but many a en ap wider 
sed — ‘I bought’, ‘I spent’, ‘I have left’ — 
E. basis ed incorporated in a chart. When a inire 
child is ready to proceed to written problems based on a partic le 
activity it is helpful if the language used offers the minimum one 
hindrance to clear thought. It is neither possible nor desirable for E 
teacher to eliminate every unknown or difficult word, but : 
teacher ought to give consideration to the wording of pese or 
instructions, in the Same way as it is given in reading; nouns, 5 
example, can be related directly to their objects so that, = bs 
weighing table, weights of varying sizes can be hung or stoo : 
labels which name them. An incidental asset here is that this syste 
acts as an incentive towards tidiness and order. -— 
Although the organization of the number lessons, and the metho : 
used may be expected to vary with local conditions there are ere 
Strong arguments for variations in the broad content of picco 
Schemes. The difficulty which most mentally-handicapped wp 
experience in acquiring the arithmetical skills needed in daily li : 
precludes the inclusion into the syllabus of any extraneous matte 


à s "m er 
Which has no direct relevance to those needs. The traditional matt 
of arithmetic must be examine 


since it is probabl 


ill be 
> but the teacher needs to keep one eye on what will E 
Tequired either in the later stages of an activity or, with older children, 


in areas of number experience with which 

Sub-normal Children need to be familiar? 

(1) Pure Number; they 
notation, number b 
ledge here underlies 


need to know the basic number foie 
onds, the simple four rules, since know 
all other work. 
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(2) Money; practical ability to recognize and use coins and notes, 
buying and selling, budgetting, etc. 
(3) Time; ability to tell the time, knowledge of both clock and 
calendar and related problems. 
(4) Weighing and Measuring; practical skill at a simple level. 


Since all these activities are in reality closely related, development 
must proceed on a broad front rather than along any particular 
avenue for too lengthy a period, but this does not mean that educa- 
tion through projects, units of experience, etc., is always the best 
way of advancing skill. Sub-normal children are often unready 
for the co-operation and self-direction needed for this type of class 
situation and so may find it easier to work individually or in pairs 
most of the time. 

Whep planning a programme and considering what is and what is 
not appropriate to any particular stage it is helpful to remember that 
chronological age has little bearing on the content of the arithmetic 
activities; need, maturation, experience, ability, and interest are all 
more important. The following notes may, however, be useful as a 
guide to what is appropriate. 


EARLY STAGES 


During the early school years of the sub-normal child (5 years — 8 
years perhaps) there will be a general introduction to all number 
activities at the play stage. Work and play cannot be divorced from 
each other so that playing at shops or finding out ‘who is the tallest ? 
are to be Seen as very real number experiences even though not 
called number lessons. A wide and fairly free choice of activities 
should be provided and, at this level, experience must be allowed 
precedence over accuracy. 
Useful materials should include, amongst much else: 


A sand tray with related apparatus. 

A water tray or substitute with measures, etc. 
A Wendy House and dressing up clothes. 
Blocks and bricks. 

Form boards. 

Skittles, etc. 
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Blackboards, chalks. 
Sorting trays (for size, colour, shape, etc.). 


It is during play with materials such as these that a positive 
attitude towards number work can be built up and, guided by a sym- 
pathetic teacher, can be developed gradually into a more precise 
understanding of arithmetical processes. Number rhymes, jingles, 


and counting games will slowly aid the development of this pre- 
cision. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL YEARS 


During their mid-school years the children may be expected slowly to 
achieve more precision in their practical activities, to use conven- 
tional units of measure at a simple level, and to acquire skill in record- 
ing the results of their activities, This development will necessitate 
an increasing acquaintance with the facts of pure number so that 
mechanical processes will be mastered concurrently with the practical 
work. It is to be expected that the abilities of the pupils will tend to 
diverge during these years so that more individual guidance will need 
to be given. The choice of material and of activity will of necessity 
be less free than formerly since the graded and associative nature of 
arithmetical work will make itself felt. Furthermore, as the child’s 
school life lengthens the cumulative records will show better his 
individual needs and difficulties so that his teacher will be able to 
give him detailed and personal help, encouragement, or even super- 
vision. 


At this stage one might expect to find skill being developed in the 
following ways, through 


Shop work, group and individual. 
Post office activities. 


Measuring activities — models, plans, record charts, etc. 
Number games of all kinds. 

School milk, savin 
Outings accounts, 
Fares and journeys, 
Clock and calendar work. 
Suitable commercial 

problems, 


85, dinner money, 


arithmetic books for practice in sums and 
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The organization of individual activities at this vital stage appears 
to offer some difficulty to many teachers, since it is essential that each 
child can be purposefully engaged while the teacher gives guidance 
to children who need help. Of the many solutions it has been found 
that some form of the rota system is the most satisfactory, but 
the defect of the more rigid rota lies in the fact that whereas one 
child is ready to move from one type of activity to another fairly 
quickly, his neighbour may need several more periods to profit from 
his experience. A flexible system is needed which will enable each 
child to know what he is doing, for the teacher to know what each 
child is doing, and for the availability of apparatus to be apparent. 

A wall rota that satisfies these aims can be made in peg-boarding 
or card (see Fig. 2). One half should have space for each child’s 


Jim | Ted BAG 
Weigh’g 

ENG Jane ] Sue 
Draper 


| Fred John 
uM 


[Colin i | 


(Names) (Apparatus) 


Fig. 2. Wall rota chart 


name with, adjacent to it, space for a symbol or the name of a speci- 
fic type of apparatus. The other half of the chart or board should 
hold the symbols or cards of the apparatus available. When a child is 
using say, a Desk Shop of cars, he places that symbol beside his 
name. On finishing the activity he replaces the symbol in its proper 
position thus showing that the Desk Shop is now free for someone 
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else. The rota can be child or teacher controlled, or a combined 
effort. 


LATER STAGES 

Later in their school life the varying activities that constitute 
arithmetic should tend to centre on topics which offer a real interest 
to the pupils. If the problem is a real one and the outcome a practical 
solution, such as is found in running a garden produce club with 
purchased shares and a final dividend, the older boys and girls will 
tend to give greater attention than they might to an artificial situa- 
tion, however garnished it may be with competition, marks or fear 
of disapproval. The loose ‘ends’ of arithmetic should begin to tie up 
in such a way that the children feel that they are able to grasp a real 
situation and deal with it effectively. 

Although some sub-normals are unable to co-operate very fully 
with their peers, opportunities should be given for such co-operation 
to take place within a framework which offers a reasonable hope of 
Success. Some boys and girls do represent very real problems 1n 
organizing group work, but since the social development of the 
child must, at this stage, take precedence over arithmetical develop- 
ment, the problems must be overcome. 

It has already been noted that the methods adopted in the teaching 
of arithmetic will depend upon local conditions. Some suggestions 
on possible avenues of approach through specific areas of activity 
may be useful despite this limitation, providing it is borne in mind 
that 1n practice, the various activities based on number, shopping; 
weighing, measuring and time Will overlap to a considerable extent. 
Some form of rota System will still probably be found uscful in 
guiding the children and allocating time at different activities, but 


whether the rota is controlled by the teacher or by the children will 
depend upon circumstances, 


It is more difficult even to Suggest a few of the activities that may 
be useful for th 


* older age groups since it will depend upon the 
ps methods used in the Particular school as to how much inte- 
gration takes place, The following may, however, stimulate thought: 

Shopping as earlier plus catalogue work and real budgeting and 
buying. 
Model-making with some Precision, 
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Needlework activities, planning, buying, costing. 
Domestic science activities. 
Craft activities. 
Garden planning, buying and selling. 
School fétes, holidays drama productions. 
Wage rates, deductions, budgets, etc. 


SPECIFIC TOPICS 

Number . 
The principles of pure number and its underlying abstractions are far 
too complex for sub-normal children to grasp. Furthermore, an 
ability to add long lists of three or four digit numbers is of limited 
practical value. These children do need to be given mechanical skill 
in the simple arithmetical processes that are fundamental to all 
numbes activities. There are parts of number work which are 
essential for calculation and may need to be memorized such as the 
number bonds or the multiplication and other tables. These may be 
introduced through various types of apparatus and speed and 
accuracy of response may be obtained through number games. 
Every method of inculcating these facts should be utilized in order to 
help the children, but where it is found that a child is unable to 
retain them, this must be recognized and his number work organized 
in such a way that he can progress with as little hindrance as possible. 
No child ought to spend his school life at the 2 times table level 
because he is unable to learn certain facts. It is almost unnecessary 
to add that regular attention ought to be devoted to his weakness 
since that which was impossible at 10 years of age may not be so at 
13. Maturation and the desire to succeed are important factors. 

Most of this pure number work is covered by modern infant 
apparatus and aids, and little can be added that is new. The child 
needs first to become acquainted with numbers through rhymes, 
games, and matching, and the number vocabulary gradually built 
up. As work progresses the field is less well documented so that the 
teacher must be prepared to improvise where a need arises. An infant 
number game may need adaptation before it interests a sub-normal 
of more advanced years and a number of subsidiary games may need 
to be devised to supplement the main activity. This need not to be 
too difficult since such things as peg-boarding are in common use, 
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which offer limitless possibilities for addition and subtraction, 
sorting coloured pegs in pairs, threes, dozens, etc. — an excellent 
prelude to multiplication or division. After this type of activity the 
conventional methods of ‘drill’ and memorizing may be reinforced 
by variations on number lotto (for any of the four rules), matching 
cards, and other games. 

This number work should not be allowed to proceed in a vacuum, 
but should be related to practical work in other fields. However we 
sugar the pill and however much the children may enjoy it, pure 
number activity is valueless for itself alone: they must use their 
knowledge in some of the other forms of arithmetic. The skills taught 
Should be related to a meaningful situation in such a way that the 
relevance is seen, although full insight into each process need not be 
obtained before proceeding. The theory of subtraction, especially 
by the very successful method of equal addition, is far too diffizult for 
sub-normal pupils to grasp, so it is sufficient for them to become 
well acquainted with procedures. 


The social uses of numb 


er are certainly the most important aspects 
for the sub: 


-normal child and predominant amongst these is: 


Shopping and Money 
Tn the earliest Stages this ma 
without even the use of mone 
very little at this Stage and m; 
may have a temporary fram 
or it may be a more Sophist 
the children should use it fr 

Later the use of illustra: 
found helpful and stimulat 


Y well consist of just playing at shops 
Y. The construction of the shop matters 
ay be merely a table used as a counter, it 
ework erected to simulate a market stall 
icated affair: the important thing is that 
eely and happily. 
ted labels for names and prices will be 
coi : ing and it is round about this time that 
$ ns can be Introduced, This Stage will possibly be reached by 
so at age of 8 — 9 years with sub-normals, approximating to 
will ee eerie 6 years since by this time most of the children 
fox hes ne T the function of money even though some may have 
sought too Fy ative value. For this reason precision should not be 
sifted te d reris although of course no opportunity should be 
knowledge af A child. Handicapped pupils vary greatly in their 
Carag Coinage at this Stage, depending on treatment at home- 
ave been sheltered from error and have no experience © 
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shopping, whereas others have been used as useful errand runners for 
some time. Their joint activities during the number period will soon 
help the laggards. 

As the children progress their activities which centre around the 
shop may well need to become more circumscribed in order to direct 
their attention towards specific points such as the relative value of 
amounts up to one shilling. No single approach can be indicated as 
being the most successful, but since not all children will be ready for 
this step at the same time an individual approach or the use of 
assignments for matched pairs of children may be best adopted. The 
transactions need not necessarily be recorded, providing a check of 
some form is introduced, but the teacher may feel that the pupils 
are ready for either a pictorial or written form of record which will 
lead to familiarity with the conventional form of bill. Details of 
suggestions for various types of record will be found in the number 
section of Chapter XIII, which should be read in conjunction with 
this chapter. 

Some devices which are useful at this stage for children with 
chronological ages from perhaps 10 years upwards, are: 


(1) Individuals or pairs using the class shop with either a regular 
shopkeeper to act as a check, or alternating the two children 
as shopkeeper and purchaser (a wall chart of money values up 
to 1s. ought to be prominent by the shop). 

(2) A ‘box’ shop containing either small articles or models or 
pictures, with a matching price list and work cards. 

(3) A wall chart shop — pictures of small articles, priced in coppers, 
pasted to a large sheet of card which serves as the shop 
display — once again with work cards or some type of assign- 
ment. 

(4) Sorting of change into piles of one shilling, etc. If a ‘bank’ of 
coins is used in conjunction with class shops this type of 
activity will give the slower pupil an opportunity to perform 
a socially useful task while improving his skill. 


Each of these devices may be used in a variety of ways at different 
levels. The class shop may be used by different pairs of pupils in 
different ways; one pair may be working through a graded set of 
work cards while another pair may still be at the play level. 
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The grading of work cards needs careful consideration since with 


sub-normal pupils the seemingly obvious needs to be demonstrated. 
The progression may well need to be something like this: 


Stage 1. simple direction, ‘Buy a car’. 

Stage 2. recording of transaction (picture), by the child. car — 9d. 
Stage 3. recording of word only, without picture. car 9d. 
Stage 4. direction, ‘Buy a car and a top’. 


Stage 5. recording car 9d. 


top 6d. 
Stage 6. This is the big step, for which many sub-normals will not 


be ready until they are 11 years of age or more, copying out a bill, 
adding prices, and totalling it. 


$. d. 
a car 
a top is 
(This task presupposes some Practical work on buying two or more 
objects.) 


Stage 7. The card might now read: 


Buy a car and a top. 
Make out a bill. 


Notice that the transaction is identical to Stage 6. 

With less handicapped Pupils this step might be omitted, but 
with Sub-normals this Tepresents a very real jump: to read the in- 
Structions, to understand what is required and to associate with the 


pore done for Stage 6. For some pupils indeed, an interim step may 
e needed to emphasize the association. 


Buy a car and a top. 
Make out a bill like this: 


ta 
R. 


a car 
a top 
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From these stages one progresses to the giving of change, first buying 
one article. 
You have 15. 
> Buy a toy car. 
How much does it cost? 
How much change will you have left? 


Then buying two or more and calculating change. 
One of the hardest exercises of all is that of spending exact 
amounts of money. The child may first be given a free choice such as: 


Buy the three things you like best and 
make out a bill for them. 


The progression from which is: 


o 


You have 1s. 

Buy three articles. 

What will they cost? 

How much will you have left? 


This type of problem will probably be too difficult for most 
children until they are over the age of 12 years or so. 
The final stage of progression is exact spending like this: 


Spend 15., so that you have 
no change, 
What will you buy? 


The amoutits used in this type of transaction can progress with the 
child so that he deals first as above, with a shilling; then he is asked 
to take 2s. to the shop and to spend it, or to spend 15. 64. of it and 
bring back ‘what change? — and so on through 2s. 6d., 5s. 0d., 
10s. to one pound and later greater amounts. Obviously some 
children will proceed faster, with greater insight, than others, so that 
the suggested progression must be taken as a guide only. ) 
The use of work cards in conjunction with shops or catalogues is 
9f course, only one aspect of the dealing with shopping and money. 
A certain amount of mechanical work has its value at the proper 
time, which is after the practical experiment, and not before. For 
instance, some mechanical addition of money up to 1s. might well 
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follow a period spent on work cards of that nature. Since few of the 
class will be ready at the same time the use of cards for the mech- 
anical examples may be found useful. Where most of the children 
are around the same level a few minutes spent on formal class teach- 
ing centring around an example on the blackboard may not be a 
waste of time. This relationship of mechanical work following 
practical can be adopted with profit throughout, providing the sums 
are assessed carefully for value, and the practice periods are not 
overlong. 

In this connexion the use of carefully chosen arithmetic text-books 
for children may be given consideration. A very carefully graded 
series such as the ‘Beacon’ books may be useful in allowing the 
children to Progress individually with the most economical use of 
the teacher’s time. The grading of the mechanical work and the 
vocabulary used in the problems needs to be examined carefully, 
as does the general attractiveness of the book. Further, the content 
of the type of problem and the illustrations used must not be too 
divorced from the interest level and stage of maturation of the pupils. 
Problems dealing with the price of Teddy-bears, with illustrations of 
5 year olds shopping, may not fire the imagination of a 13-year-old 
E.S.N. boy. 

As the pupils progress through a carefully graded scheme of 
practical activity, assignments and work cards, and perhaps the use 
of arithmetic books, on an essentially individual basis, the need may 
be felt for some form of integrative work in close touch with reality, 
in which the pupils are brought together for some group experience. 
This type of activity may be of two forms: ‘ 


(aja self-contained and whole topic which uses those money skills 
already acquired and introduces new skills, or 


(b) the use of a regular school activity in which money plays a part. 


Examples of a self-contained topic can be seasonal in nature and 
used as a centre of interest for a short period to the exclusion of all 
other number activities, or they may spill over to form a complete 
her of experience integrating most classroom activities. Shortly 
pee den the buying of Presents can be used fruitfully in 
for child eig Oosing and pricing of presents for the family, or; 

children with very little money, some careful costing on presents 
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such as a decorative Christmas log for the home, which can be made 
at school. Sometimes where the teacher is able to purchase whole- 
sale the advantages of bulk-buying on both sides can be dealt with, 
and mention made of works’ ‘Tool Clubs’, Allotment Societies, etc. 

A school or class journey, whether for a day or a week offers 
splendid opportunity for this type of activity. The cost of the journey, 
to the group and the individual, entrance fees, pocket money, food, 
etc., are topics which tend to be within the grasp of the sub-normal 
Pupil. Seed-purchasing for the school garden, making a Christmas 
cake, Open Day sales, Sports Day, all offer an opportunity for an 
Occasional piece of work on a group basis. 

The regular type of activity (b) is perhaps best exemplified by the 
collection of dinner money, in which the class can take an active 
Part, one child per week collecting from the others, another adding 
up cashsand a third keeping a written copy of the dinner register as 
à check. 

Miss Lloyd describes in her book, Educating the Sub-normal 
Child, a method of using the delivery of school milk as a helpful 
number activity. 

The much later stages should allow for a good deal more ‘finding 
out’ by the pupils and the activities must centre on topics of interest 
and value to them. Givén suitable catalogues a boy can equip his 
workshop or his bicycle, a girl her room or her wardrobe, or more 
ambitiously, plan and cost a wedding. Another approach which 
has been found useful is that of using job sheets in conjunction with 
a desk shop. Given a large tin containing priced screws, glue, nails, 
hinges, etc.sa boy can work from a card which tells him: 


A chair leg has been broken. Which of the articles in the tin will 
You need to repair it? 

How much will it cost you? 

_ This type of activity is probably the best substitute for the idéal 
F ition where the boy actually repairs a broken chair and costs the 
Job. 

With the older children more sophisticated topics must be dealt 
with before they leave school. The following ought to be at least 
touched upon, some being most economically introduced by means 
of simple set lessons. 
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(a) Wage rates, statutory deductions, methods of payment. 
(b) Hire-purchase methods and charges. 

(c) P.O. services and P.O. Savings Bank. 
(d) Clubs — Xmas, Holiday. E 
(e) Simple budgets, 


It may be found that instruction and practice in the use of ready 
reckoners is helpful to some children before they leave. 


Measuring 


With young Sub-normal children having mental ages of up to 3 or 
4 years, or who behave at that level irrespective of apparent mental 


Building bricks, blocks, etc. 
Dressing up (size of clothes), 
Climbing activities. 

Laying of tables for dinner. 
Running and jumping. 

Nursery rhymes and Stories — the 


As the children progress measurement tends to become better defined 
and an Increasing awareness of difference in size leads to a need for 
Some precision, which will in time lead to exact measurement. At 


first comparisons and grading will be Sufficient so that ‘Who can 
Jump the farthest?’ wi 


‘Three Bears’ (for size). 


n sort out different sizes he might be asked to 
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reproduce certain relationships, first copying from the box, later 
from memory, e.g. 


(1) Draw a long pencil, then a short one. 
(2) Draw a wide ribbon, then a narrow ribbon, and colour them. 


A great deal of time should be spent in the early years on this type 
of activity before approaching any formal measuring. Gradually the 
child will grow to realize the need for some standard form of measure 
Since ‘taller than me’ will vary with child and age. At the same time 
he may become aware that we do in fact use a standard system of 
measure, although this awareness may need to be strengthened by the 
teacher. 

Probably the simplest form of measure with which to start is the 
foot rule without inches since it will follow a system of measuring 
alreadysin use — ‘footing it out’. Similarly the yard measure may 
following ‘pacing-out’ distances. By the time this stage is reached 
Some children may be ready to act upon instructions from work 
Cards and to record their activities in the same way as suggested with 
Shopping. The shop can be used to buy 1 foot or 1 yard of materials 
and progression made to 2 feet, 2 yards and so on, introducing 
early multiplication tables. The relationship between a foot and a 
yard should not be forced too early at this level and might well wait 
upon the happy discovery of one of the class, when a suitable 
occasion might be made of the ‘discovery’. , 

The time will come in measuring with a foot rule when the ‘bits’ 
left over will bother some children and this is an indication that they 
are ready for inches. The use of a very clear ruler with no waste at 
the ends is most valuable at this stage and it is helpful for some if 
the inches are alternately coloured. There are numerous opportun- 
Ities for careful measuring within the classroom, and on the child’s 
Person, so that this stage can be thoroughly consolidated without 
Tepetition. Personal measurements and comparisons are very 
interesting to children. In the early days they noted that Jean was 
taller than Jane, now they can record that Jean is 4 feet 4 inches and 
Jane is 4 feet 2 inches and from here it is a short step only to “How 
many inches taller is Jean than Jane?” ‘What is the difference In 
height between Jean and Jane? 

The problem needs to be posed in as many different ways as 
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possible, with the vocabulary used prominently displayed on wall 
charts which help to make the meaning clear. As with shopping, once 
this sort of problem can be solved satisfactorily the teacher may feel 
that a few problems and sums will consolidate and. give more 
economical practice but the criterion must be: is the child so skilful 
at measuring that the practical work is a waste of time? If the answer 
is uncertain it may be better to continue practically, at the slower 
rate. 

The linear measure table represents another big step which may 
be best approached through the height measure for children so that 
from particular experience they learn that 4 feet is the same as 48 
inches, 4 feet 3 inches is 51 inches and so on. It can safely be assumed, 
however, that when the time is ripe for this step the children will 
indicate by questions or discovery that they are ready. A little drill 
on these lines may perhaps help some children, but with meny sub- 
normals it will be found to be quite useless since they either forget 
the relationships or cannot use them without practical aids. 

A tape measure is a useful aid for many activities but the com- 
mercial variety for adults is bewildering with its fractions and 
measures on both sides, so a Strong measure made of wide binding 
tape, clearly marked, is far better and well worth an hour's work to 
produce. 

As a child's school life progresses he will probably have had 
considerable experience of simple model making so that by second- 
ary age he will be ready for the more precise measuring and cutting 
that is needed for more complicated work. Duncan in the Education 
of the Ordinary Child has indicated the advanced level at‘which older 
children with I.Q.’s of the order of 54 — 74 might be expected to work, 
pueri. accurate finished articles from written instructions. The 
(n yea sr this nature would need to be very well laid. 
ihe- practical erat e : use of measure will be developed through 
aene A enrich the school curriculum. Ncedlework, 
a Sire] |n S, cardcraft, paper sculpture, and local studies 
bud m rii e, e offer constant opportunities for the 
some knowledge of E -— wort hwhile tasks which require 
the need arises in the aan Specific help might be given where 
mistake to emphasize seus de wein "iiie nadar 

uracy too much with many sub-normals 
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since measuring is not in any case an exact science, depending 
as it does upon the imperfections of both the instrument and the 
observer. The best we can do is to arrange the situations in such a 
way that gross errors of judgement are seen to be ridiculous — if a 
row of beans are to be planted roughly 6 inches apart the resulting 
pattern they make in the trench will probably give a sensible indica- 
tion of their spacing. 

With some older sub-normals a weakness in using the normally 
graduated foot rule can be simply overcome by a return to first steps 
Such as the use of graduated and clearly marked yardsticks, com- 
Parisons between objects of different lengths, and simple standard 
measures and other similar devices. If the deficiency in skill has been 
clearly felt by the child in a non-anxiety producing situation, and the 
remedia] procedure clearly understood, then progress may be fairly 
rapid. If these conditions cannot be obtained it is probably better 
to leave well alone for the time being and attack the problem at a 
later date in a new situation. 

Little mention has been made so far of area, volume, and geo- 
metrical ideas and techniques. While the teacher should not fail 
to use the exact vocabulary for concepts in this area of number, 
Words such as circle, square feet, right-angle, where the context and 
situation make the meaning clear, it is unnecessary and probably 
valueless to undertake systematic instruction in these ideas. Even 
More than is true with linear measure, a richness of experience in 
Practical activities will enable the sub-normal to build up spatial 
Concepts in such a way that they can be applied to similar situations 
Outside the schoolroom. 


Time 

Sub-normal children have some difficulty in grasping ideas of 
Sequence and time. The basic necessities in this field can be limited 
to the ability to tell the time and to read a calendar, and to calculate 
elapsed time through clock and calendar. Complicated rules should 
°© avoided and the activities limited to simple observation and the 
recording of every-day events. The progression of difficulty to be 
found in dealing with these matters will be found to be more than 
enough to employ the powers of the children throughout their 
School life. L, D. Adams in A Background to Primary School 
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Mathematics, gives a long list of Progressive stages using the clock 
alone, ranging from noting the position of numbers, through an 
understanding of hours, half-hours, quarter-hours and minutes, to 
the application to time-tables and radio programmes. A, similar list 
could be compiled for calendar work without introducing any ideas 
that are beyond the child’s every day experience. 

With young children it will be sufficient to draw attention to 
dinner-time, play-time, home-time, etc., and gradually to een 
the clock on the wall and the position of its hands. Later, €— 
clocks can be set to show similar times. It will probably be found s 
the ability to recognize difference and similarities will precede the 
ability to set the model to the correct time so that the teacher X 
have to set the hands and ask if they are identical with the real geom 
Jig-saw clocks and clock drawing can be quite useful, but once a : ae 
can reproduce a clock face reasonably well, duplicated clock ac 
become more economical in time — all the child need do is to draw 
the hands. id 

Calendar work, similarly, in the early stages will centre arour 


sti- 
every day events, the date clearly written, birthdays, seasons, fe 
vals, etc, 


practical steps as have been advocated n 
There may be a difference, however, in bulk 
k forms to a greater or less extent the - 
€, work with clock and calendar may be mo 
and will certainly take up less time. 

, During the middle and later Ps years pupils who show E 
inability to use either clock or calendar can be given progressive 8€ 
of work cards which Will help them to overcome their difficulties. 
It is useful in any room to devote a corner to a clear and attractive 


birthday chart, Which might show the seasons as well as months, 
with an easily 


read calendar beside it. Children who need help c2? 
en find out, which day various birthdays fall on, the interval ne 
tween friends? birthdays, and so on. Older children who cannot p 
the time need Special individual help. A few minutes each day pew 
to be spent on clock work With the teacher and it may be helpfu 
if Such a child is made responsible with another more skilled, fof 
indicating change of lessons, dinner time, and so on. 
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Weighing and Capacity 

The aim of work done in this field should be limited to helping the 
children to acquire such skill as they are likely to require in the 
solution of practical every day problems. The weights and measures 
tables with which we are all familiar can lend themselves to endless 
permutations of little sums which have no real value for sub-normals 
even if they can be trained to solve them. There is a sin 
Which most sub-normals ought to be thoroughly at home - weight 
smallish amounts on a variety of types of scales, calculating costs 
according to weight or capacity, and knowing the relationships 
between homely measures — but beyond this little is needed to be 
known. 

The basic concepts can be built up during the early stages by free 
Play with balances and utensils. Most young children enjoy fnding 
Out ‘whith is the heaviest’ and what happens to scales when weights 
and articles are transferred. This type of play will lead in time to — 


(1) Balancing things against each other. 
(2) Balancing articles against a chosen weight. 
(3) Balancing weights against chosen articles. 


The progression of work on these lines can be developed either 
through a variety of shops or through individual graded work cards. 
Use Should be made of both spring and beam balances in order to 
Šive familiarity and to act as a form of check. . 

Capacity work will be soundly based on sand and water play in the 
early years, These early experiments can be gradually controlled 
70 that by the middle years most children have some knowledge of 
the capacity of various common containers such as milk bottles, 
CUPS, spoons, etc., and are familiar with the relationships between 
them, A simple capacity table can be built up by using a number of 
cards such as: 
esi W many 1 pint milk bottles are needed to fil the ! 

With Sub-normal pupils in particular it is very necessary to en 
à number of measures of the same capacity — wide shallow ones, ta 

'1 Ones in order to avoid confusion between height and eae 
E fr Tare for a sub-normal to have a clear concept of capacity oat 

“lume. Clarity cannot be sought in reference to cubic measure 
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must be found in handling a variety of measures and making practi- 
cal comparisons. 

This type of experience must be liberally provided in the early 
years since the skills acquired will be needed in many other activities 
later in the child’s school life. Domestic activities and gardening 
require some knowledge of weights and measures and while it is true 
that practice can be given on the job it is less easy to delay the making 
of a cake while a child learns to weigh out half a pound or measure 
out half a pint. During earlier childhood the measuring is a worth- 
while activity for its own sake but later the end result is the important 
thing. It is better therefore if our pupils can acquire some skill in 
using the tools fairly early in life so that when precision is required 
in later years they can devote themselves to it single-mindedly. 


CONCLUSION " 

Sub-normal pupils are handicapped in their arithmetical activities 
in such a variety of ways that they differ not only from more gifted 
children but also from each other, so that their work needs to be 
organized with special reference to the requirements of each individ- 
ual. This requirement presupposes the teacher's desire and ability to 
know each child as fully as possible through friendly contact, record- 
keeping, home visits, etc. The basic content of number work must be 
simple and strictly related to what is, or will be useful, and the 
approach should be practical, interesting, and carefully graded. It 
Should include activities based on: 

(1) Number. 

(2) Money and shopping. 

(3) Weighing and measuring. 

(4) Time — both clock and calendar. 

Since mentally handica 
academic ability their pr 
it is suggested that social 


PPed pupils will never gain success through 
ogress must be judged by other criteria and 
; á adjustment should be the measure of success 
Ae ue arithmetic lesson, bearing in mind that a certain measure 
of skill in dealing with arithmetical activities is helpful in achieving 
that adjustment. The type of work obtained by a sub-normal on 
leaving shool, and his ability to hold his place as a free citizen and 
enjoy a full life, will depend less upon his number skill than upon 
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his ability to get along with his fellows and to do an honest job of 
work. The aim therefore should be to help each pupil to apply him- 
self to developing his own potential, without reference to what 
might be considered ‘normal’ for a child at that stage at another 
school. He should be able to follow a simple activity through to its 
conclusion without disturbing or being disturbed by others, and 
Should be able to co-operate with others where necessary. ke 
this is possible success can be credited, irrespective of the actual leve. 
of arithmetical attainment. 
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Chapter VII : 


EXPRESSIVE WORK: ART 


= 


In writing this chapter I should like to feel that I have — er 
small way, not only those who have just come to the teac Musa = 
slow-learning child, but also some of those very intellige don 
perienced, hard-headed but soft hearted teachers who pe Y aer 
subject of art in the classroom, ‘I haven't a clue and I ju 
know where to start.? - 
Ihave visited quite a number of E.S.N. Special Eisele ged 
of none where the subject ‘Art’ is omitted from the ce dnote 
I know that there are plenty of classes in these schools where, ht The 
the time-table on the wall, the subject, as a subject, is not bom ved 
children draw with pencils, colour with crayon, cut = "uds if 
paper, and even use paints, but art is neither understoo sed ins 
taught. The gravity of this omission can only be apprecia E um de 
thoroughly grasps the reason for including it. Why teac 
E.S.N. children? Why teach art to any children? u built 
To examine the foundations upon which my convictions pee) 
would require more Space than I have at my disposal, and Pike 
easily get lost on the way. Instead I will quote from some o 


ü : : ed the 
Writings which, together with my experience, have creat 
pattern of my convictions. 


One of the best definit 
standards is that of Herb 
through 


ions of a liberal education by our cane 
ert Read. To establish in his book BN 
Art, that art should be the basis of education he says: 


*... the general purp 
what is individual in e 
izing the individualit 
Social group to whic 


ose of education is to foster the growth of 
ach human being, at the same time harmon- 
y thus educed with the organic unity of the 
h the individual belongs.’ 
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, Tcannot quote even a modicum of the arguments Read puts forth 
in his book to establish this opinion, but I would like to use one more 
quotation from the book. This time Read is himself quoting from the 
writing of Martin Buber. 


. it was then recognized that this tendency to create, which 
reaches its highest manifestation in men of genius, was present, 
in how ever slight a degree, in all human beings.’ 


My Own experience has taught me that the most purposeful, 
satisfying, and absorbing educational activities are those which are 
creative, and for dull children, paint, pencils, crayons, and modelling 
materials are the most stimulating media to creative activities. 
For Years teachers and parents have used them to keep children 
Quiet, to free themselves from childish importunity, but that is not 
€nough,*the teacher of the slow learning child must take greater 
advantage of these powerful spurs to learning. 

Another strong argument for the importance of art in the ES.N. 
Special School comes from Sir Cyril Burt; in Mental and Scholastic 
Tests he Says: 


‘Drawing, ... is a mode of self-revelation peculiarly adapted to 
those who cannot express their mental powers through the usual 
a of writing and speech’, and again on the subject of drawing 
ests: 


T - they open avenues to strange places in the childish mind, 
Provinces that would otherwise remain untouched and unex- 
Plored? And lastly: 


ME Drawing gives a penetrating glimpse into the child; 
magination and construction. 


s powers of 


sop nieve the reasons may be for a teacher coming into the A 

i ool, there are, in my experience, very few who do not believe 
at the children they teach have the right to as full a life as is 

Possible, This being so they would do well to mark what R. R. 
Omlinson Says in his book Children as Artists: 


The urge to draw and create is innate. This innate urge - - jon 
precious inheritance, the value of which has not yet been u 
realized by educational authorities, neither has the beneficial effec 
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of its encouragement upon other forms of expression and growth.’ 


Painting and Drawing 

The willingness of the slow-learning child to draw, to crayon, and 
to paint are so well known as to need no comment, but an interesting 
aspect of this is the relative eagerness with which they will approach 
these three activities. All children are more or less willing to draw with 
pencils, most will do some colouring with crayon, far fewer will want 
to paint. Putting aside individual idiosyncrasies, I would suggest 
that the reason for this is fear of failure arising from their inability to 
handle the medium. This unwillingness, amounting often to down- 
right stubbornness, to have a go at quite simple activities, is sympto- 
matic of educational sub-normality. I should like to suggest some 
ways of overcoming this problem, and the best way I can think of is 
from the point of view of the class situation. PS 

To take a painting lesson in a small and crowded classroom is not 
easy even for an experienced teacher. To do so with a class of E.S.N. 
children, a class which is likely to include at least three emotionally 
unstable children and possibly seven or eight, requires consider- 
able faith and purpose. Some teachers seek to control the situation 
by using small pieces of paper, manageable on the desks, small n 
of water which do not spill easily, water-colours in boxes, and smal 
hair brushes. This kind of lesson is not to be decried and has its 
place, but it cannot be substituted for the sort of painting lesson 
Which I have in mind, with large sheets of paper, strong easily- 
spreading colour and substantial brushes. To prepare and take such 
a lesson is hard work and exasperating at times, neverthelessit can still 
be enjoyable for teacher as well as the children, and very 
rewarding. 

Freedom must be the keynote of the lesson, and the child must feel 
free to paint how and what he likes, the sort of freedom that he feels 
er released to play in a large field. In the same way that the 
hen meg. games to play in the field, and even how to m 
show how to rub DES IUUD, € iri = 
matter of Shares ae ate teachers utt great lengri" nf ee. 
E fave inseri | he - claim to leave the child creatively " ; 
School, who had cacher of an infant class in a primary E.S- 

: ad a clear plan and very strong convictions as to how 
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cone cum ies approached in her class. It seems all contrary to the 

ees ami infant method of today, but it has produced some 

She docs Meu results in her classroom. 

iim ee: " e children four basic shapes, a circle, a square, a 

Wd en Pu. oval. The children are encouraged to draw large and 

Er apes, to cut them out or tear them out and to decorate 

regie = ways. When they have achieved some skill in this 

Pici "i chievement in 5 and 6-year-old E.S.N. children — she 
how to put the shapes together to make figures. (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 3. Basic shapes 


cud 2 gets drawings, comparable in some ways with those 
myself ad y normal children of like chronological age. I do not 
inii: Acci this method, certainly not with such young children, 
n the d appeal to some as a possible approach to the problem. 
ind th onsideration of a lesson there are three things to keep in 
devica : a need to know where the class is going, no matter how 
third ist n course taken. Good preparation is the second, and the 
Mons e ready for a mess. There will be accidents, jars of water 
cidents - and paint trays spilled; some of these may not be ac- 
A rede premeditated naughtiness, but whatever the cause or the 
lo patch isorder, the teacher must try to accept it with equanimity, 
With up and carry on. 

how i" regard to preparation, 
letting Es IS it required to hold t 
infutites em get on with the job? I ‘ 
don't Pen perhaps to give a demonstrati 
distractin e materials out on the desks, 
of the mes They should, however, be ready an 
into the a If on the other hand it is propose 

ive part of the lesson, as I do in taking younger 
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he attention of the class before 
f it is intended to talk for a few 
on of some technique, 
as they are much too 
d in view as it is part 
d to go straight 
children 
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in pattern lessons, it is best to let them sit down with everything to 
hand. 

Another problem arising from the small size of the room coupled 
with limited equipment, is how to give the children space to wield 
their brushes freely and to move about. It takes three double desks 
to provide space for two children to work on with reasonable 
comfort, so ten of these desks will provide accommodation for six 
children only. I provide for the other fourteen children who make up 
my class, by sticking sheets of paper to the tiled end wall of the room 
and by placing blackboards, on the floor against the other walls, to 
be used as easels. I have tried using the floor but it limits movement 
and there are always those who unintentionally, and indeed quite 
unknowingly, walk right across another child’s painting, or kick 
over a jar of water. 

I must remark, however, on a method of using the floor for 
painting which I saw in use by a teacher of an infant E.S.N. class. 
It was during an activity period, and the painting activity was 
provided by pinning about 12 feet of decorator’s lining paper on to 
the floor. Beside it were two trays of powder colour, each containing 
four colours and black, a selection of various sized brushes and 
water. The children painted as and when they wished. The results 
were messy and lacked form, yet were colourful just what one would 
expect from 5 to 6-year-old E.S.N. children. i 

In teaching painting to dull children, the painting of pictures, the 
teacher should not neglect the use of pattern; but first they must be 
introduced to pattern. One of the simplest methods of doing this is 
through the lesson which I have heard called ‘Takingsa line for 4 
coe for which I think a better description is "Taking a lion for 
HET ae E title lends itself to an exciting description ofa 
feld to the other dps C2 ê lead being pulled from one side oF 8 
oF i Mactan ie e teacher with a piece of charcoal and paper 
course of the lion " us vm by the children, demonstrates a 
possible, that thi © story is told. I would advocate, where" 

> € teacher demonstrates with the same materials that 


the chi F 
ri On pem) do use. The blackboard and chalk has many 
Tam sure that there Pi. 1 classroom, but in the teaching of att 


z : e ren iB 
asking the ch; great loss of interest and motivation 7 
£ the children to translate the teacher's demonstration on the 
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blackboard into terms of their own medium. For this particular 
lesson not much further demonstration is needed — if the teacher 
colours two or three of the irregular spaces created the children will 
quickly grasp the idea and be itching to start. 

There are many variants of this way of teaching pattern and I will 
mention two more, but I am sure that those interested can think of 
new ones for themselves, related possibly to the children’s work in 
other spheres. Both of the following methods I first saw in use by 
the teacher of the top class of a primary mixed E.S.N. School. The 
children were directed to draw a large block letter, large enough 
almost to touch the top and sides of the paper. Having drawn it they 
were directed to fill in the areas created by the drawing of the 
letter with patterns of their own devising, to continue filling in with 
pattern until the letter was almost lost in the pattern. For this lesson 
all the drawing is done with the brush in paint. The second method 
which I obtained from the same source is as follows; the children, 
with the paper vertically before them, were instructed to draw two 
lines from the top to the bottom of the paper, parallel and about two 
inches apart. Next they were directed to draw an irregular shape 
joined to the outer side of one of the lines and io repeat it sym- 
metrically in reverse on the other line. They continued doing this 
till the two outer spaces were filled with symmetrical patterns. 
When this was finished the children were encouraged to put their 
own design down the centre. 

All these lessons have produced interesting and colourful work, 
satisfying to the children and of a quality to call for commendation 
if shown to their friends, siblings, and parents. This general method 
has much to commend it, where the teacher provides a plan and the 
child is able to be creative within it. The teacher provides a measure 
of imagination as an inducement to the child to be imaginative also. 
The resulting pattern gives emotional satisfaction to the child both 
in its completion and in the response it draws from those who look 
at it. 

To use pattern in connexion with pictorial drawing and painting 
demands that, in almost every case the teacher points the way. 
Perhaps the best method is to lead each individual child to decorate 
the vast areas they usually leave after the creative inspiration has 
dried up. They are seldom willing to add to a picture, but if the 
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teacher suggests a line here and a line there, areas similar to the 
patterns they have made are created to which their attention can be 
directed. Another method is to get them to draw a face or a figure, to 
divide up the area around it into irregular shapes and to:fill them in 
with pattern. I would repeat that when I talk of drawing I do not 
necessarily mean with pencil or charcoal, for children enjoy drawing 
with a brush in strong vivid colours, and the very drawing leads often 
to exciting creations. 


On the Selection of Colour Media 

Failure to satisfy either the child or the teacher in painting, can and 
often does occur simply and solely through ignorance of the nature 
and possibilities of the colour medium used. This applies in all 
Schools, but because of the special difficulties and handicaps of the 
dull child, more especially so in the E.S.N. School. 

The main colour media used in the schools within my experience 
are powder colour, by far the most common, water-colour in boxes 
of tablets and from tubes, various kinds of opaque colour like 
powder colour, manufactured into blocks (these are not so messy as 
powder colour but neither are they so effective and satisfying), and 
poster colour in jars. These again are similar to powder colour, but 
the colours are more intense, vivid. 

Crayons, grease and gumbound; chalk and coloured pencils and, 
of course, charcoal form another group. Then there are oil paints and 


Meo r I mention them last because they are little used, this 
i ae et et i i oil paint 
indelibly messy, y expensive and in the case at p 


If s ay F does es possibilities if its nature is understood. 
stirred vile ; e Teady mixed it must be made thickly and kept 
only the tinted © the paint sinks to the bottom and the children use 
Powder colour whi and the results are washy and ineffectual. 
brighter and Sl. Fa But an thickly, almost like paste, will dry 
are old enough "ey ense than it appears on the brush. If children 
themselves, A good Ai It is better to let them mix the colour 
into the dry colour echnique to teach them is to dip a damp brush 
brilliant effects € aud put it Straight on to the paper — this gives 
method is to mix th 7 almost impasto like quality. Another g00d 

* colour with water paste; this is of course the 
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medium for finger painting, an excellent form of art for E.S.N. 
children. 

I am of the opinion that colour appreciation must be cultivated 
and cannot be left to chance. This leads me to the matter of the 
selection of colour. Some of the powder colours sold, such as the 
viridian and the blues are so violent that it is difficult for a child 
to deal with them successfully. If viridian is given to the children it 
should first be toned down with yellow and the strong blues should 
be so treated with white. In this connexion I think that it is a mistake 
to give children the whole range of colours to work with. It is better 
to confine them to a set group of basic colours, say Indian red, yellow 
ochre, cobalt blue, a toned down green, and black and white. 
When they are used to handling these then other colours can be intro- 
duced. One of the browns might be added to the above group, as it is 
a colour that children frequently ask for. 

I think that more use should be made of boxes of water-colours. 
The child should keep its own tin in the desk, then all that is required 
is a small jar of water to provide an activity medium that can be 
used in many interesting and purposeful ways. There is little point in 
teaching these children the techniques of water-colour painting, 
such as laying on washes and so on, but they should be used for 
colouring in their small pencil drawings, diagrams, and patterns. 
Care should be taken over the selection of colours in the box, one 
red and one blue, leaf or sea green, not viridian; if white is included 
the effect when mixed with another colour is to destroy its trans- 
parency. The teacher should be aware of this because one of the 
advantages 'of water-colour over powder colour is that pencil draw- 
ings of children, often small and detailed, are not lost when they are 
coloured over. It should be noted that tablets of water-colour some- 
times need scraping with a knife before use, when they are new. 

Poster colour is often a misused medium because it is, in schools 
anyway, usually over watered; only sufficient water should be used 
to make it a thin flowing cream, it will then dry in brilliant colours. 
It is a fairly expensive medium and has the unfortunate quality of 
drying up in the jar into a hard lump. When this happens the jars 
Should be filled to the top with water, stood in a pan of water and 
then brought to the boil. For senior children where space is limited 
it is preferable to powder colour. 
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The quality and variety of crayons and pencils is constantly im- 
proving. Thick sticks of grease crayon are probably the most useful 
because it is clean and does not rub off, however the quality of the 
colours (especially yellow and orange) is so poor that if the teacher 
has a sharp penknife, coloured pencils are the best all-round medium. 
The grease crayon has some useful qualities that should be ex- 
ploited. It can be used for taking pattern rubbings, such things as 
parquet flooring and brick walls, or for making bark rubbings in 
varied colours; most exciting results can be obtained. It also has the 
quality of throwing off water-colour; if thin colour is skated over a 
grease crayon pattern, only the uncrayoned part will accept the 
water-colour. This quality is also useful in colouring drawings be- 
Dur if they are in grease crayon the drawn outline cannot be 

ost. 

Most Schools seem to have charcoal and to use it for drawing as a 
preliminary to painting. It is seldom used in its own right as a 
medium, possibly because it is messy and needs to be fixed by spray- 
Ing with a shellac solution. I would, however, advise teachers to 
experiment with it because interesting and exciting results can be 
obtained if it is combined with one brilliant colour like scarlet. 

Oil Paint is undoubtedly the most aesthetically satisfying colour 
medium of all, whether it is used by a small child to paint his toy oF 
x the skilled artist -the texture of the paint felt through the medium 
2 the n. and the instant brilliance of the colour, make it So. 

n and should be used in Special Schools, maybe only to paint chert 
woodwork or unfired clay pots and ‘once máché work; but I have 
ros extraordinarily sensitive painting done by a doubly 
cum ens waa of fourteen (ES.N. and spastic) in this jedin. E 
ally all that he adi red i mew hden, these b pig — T1 out 
déentatorg "idm ieved, For those who would like to try 1t ary 
cartridge paper į |S Put up fairly cheaply in large tubes, ordin 

It is first sized can be used to paint on, pieces 9 


hardboard ca; à 
bottle of mondi iie Palettes, and some paint rags and a large 


zeDUne substitute co l : 
Col mplete the equipment. 
i a excellent for diagrams and book-work in COD” 
expensive but ja. the colours are brilliant and fast, they are 
and are clea +) 80 a long way, They can be used for marbling 
ner to handle than oil paints. They can be bought 7 
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waterproof quality which makes them indelible when dry and other 
colours can be washed over them. 

There is just one other colour medium which I should mention, 
and this is printing ink for lino block printing and for potato print- 
ing. There are two kinds, water ink and printers’ proofing ink which 
is oil-bound. The former is the best for potato prints and simple 
lino prints and it gives much better results than powder paint. The 
oil-bound inks are more difficult to handle but with older children 
very satisfying multi-coloured prints can be produced, For fabric 
printing the printers’ inks can be used, but if serious work which is 
to be washable is being done, it is better to use special fabric printing 
ink. 


Modelling in Clay and Pottery in the Classroom 
I would introduce this section with a quotation by Charles North 
who writes on craft in another chapter of this book. 


‘If it is properly prepared and presented there is something so 
deeply satisfying and fascinating about using clay that it should be 
accessible for every child to use. It is the most important creative 
material that the teacher of educationally sub-normal children has 
at his disposal. 

‘There is a challenge about clay which calls forth effort from the 
children who are normally negativistic. Working with it need never 
become monotonous and it should never be regarded as occupa- 
tional. It is a legitimate and worthwhile channel for exploration, 
expression, and self-assertion.’ 


There is no doubt that ripe potting clay is a most stimulating 
medium with most children, but unless it is used with care and under- 
standing, it soon becomes a symbol of boredom and failure; this is 
particularly so with dull children. 

In teaching E.S.N. children to work in this medium the teacher 
must know what he intends the class to do, no matter how devious 
may be his approach. Next he must be sure that it is within the 
capacity of most of the class and that part of his intention is possible 
for all the class. Lastly, by guidance and encouragement, and, in the 
last resort by positive help, the teacher must do his utmost to ensure 
that every child, in some measure, produces something satisfying. 
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With this medium, when the children are past chronological 
infancy, I think that it is unwise — unless they are in small groups and 
the intention is mainly therapeutic — to let them experiment frecly 
until they have acquired a little technical skill. There are a number 
of reasons for this; with hot hands in a warm room clay quickly 
becomes unusable and messy, this leads to feelings of disgust, or 
failure because of manipulative problems, and sometimes results in 
unnecessary misbehaviour on the part of the children. For these 
Teasons and because of the difficulties arising with school-keepers, 
many teachers decline to use it, Generally, for free experimentation, 
plasticine is more suitable, However Mr North’s advice is: 


‘Obtain an old tarpaulin sheet for the floor and a piece of thick 
plastic material for the table top, have a few foam sponges and a 
dust-pan and brush, cultivate your school-keeper right from the 
start and encourage the children in good work habits.’ 


I will try to explain how I have tackled the problem by describing 
two lessons I took with a typical class of E.S.N. children. " 
There were sixteen children in the class, whose life ages varied 
from 6 plus to 9 Years old, with mental ages, if one accep E 
LQ.’s as accurate, from 31 to 61. 
With the children's help the tables were pushed together to make 
ne large table, around Which we all sat, Each child had a piece of 


Wood or hardboard to work on, In front of me was a 14-Ib. lump of 
Tipe grey potter’s clay, 


After one or two had 
had poked their fingers i 


less €qual pieces, using 
children reached 


asked questions and the more venturesome 
nto the clay, I cut it up into sixteen more or 
o tas an old dinner knife. At this patat a 
il 9 take a piece but before allowing them to do so; 
i (here was the advantage of a little kein des demonstrated 
2d ma z wanted them to do, to break the clay into some se 
Next to roll, wx some small pieces, and some middle-sized P 
pats or any oth » Squeeze, and smooth the pieces into balls, ime E 
(om n s shape they liked. I stimulated this stage by making 
(a shape sich small samples of the above, a cone, a double cone 
the hands) and mes from rolling a Piece between the two palms a 
attempted ni pear-shaped Pieces. Without exception they 2 
€ task enthusiastically. Those who have taught classes 
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of young E.S.N. children, with the usual sprinkling of unstable or 
even maladjusted children among them, will realize that this was a 
good beginning. 

I then spent ten minutes encouraging the too easily frustrated and 
those whose physical immaturity made the task especially difficult; 
there may be, as I had, a spastic child in the class. Then choosing 
the right moment, when the first finished is looking for help in the 
next step and the slowest has made a little progress, I once more 
collected their attention. This is far more easily done when the class 
is all around the one table. I now proceeded to show how these 
variously shaped pieces could be built up into exciting little creations. 
Four small balls stuck on to a larger one to make legs, a medium 
piece as a head and a small roll as a trunk makes a lively little 
elephant. A round pat as a base, an egg-shaped piece as a body, a 
small ball as a head, a pinched pellet for a beak and two flattened 
pieces for wings and a penguin is created. At this stage, after telling 
them that they may make anything they like, they must be allowed 
to go as they please. 

When they were all busy, in another part of the room, using some 
suitable boxes, I built a display stand and as each child invited me to 
admire his or her work I set them out on the stand. Much emotional 
satisfaction is afforded to these children if their work is displayed, 
and better still, if someone from outside the class is invited to come 
and appraise their work. This done, they were quite willing to roll 
the clay back into balls and put it back into the bin. It is wise, too, 
after seeing that everyone has produced something, to close the 
lesson downe I may be open to criticism here but in the specific 
conditions which I have outlined (which are very similar to those in 
which a great number of teachers have to work), to end the lesson 
before interest and freshness is lost, despite the fact that one or two 
could profitably go on much longer, is best. 

For a second example I will take a lesson on making pots. As 
before, I gave a careful demonstration and let all the class in turn 
handle the finished pot, and while they were so doing, I repeated 
the demonstration with a second pot. We then rolled sausages and 
while doing so, talked about their varying sizes, thickness and length 
and about their evenness. Soon some were building their rolls into 
pots, though I usually had to start them off by making the base. 
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Here I will risk repetition by saying that the teacher of E.S.N. 
children ‘must teach’. What I have to say on this may appear to some 
to be all wrong; nevertheless, so long as the teacher is clear as to his 
purpose, which is — to stir up the almost non-existent creative spirit in 
these children, and then, to guide their very immature and in- 
efficient manipulative powers towards making self-satisfying 
creations — he can tell them how to do it, he can demonstrate the 
technique, first in its wholeness and then break it down to its simplest 
detail and, with some, even make the article for them. At the con- 
clusion of such a lesson, each child must feel, no matter how much 
help he has received, that he has made one. 

Before leaving this aspect of using clay in the classroom, I should 


like to make a further quotation from Mr North on the therapeutic 
value of clay modelling. 


* young child can obtain great satisfaction simply from making a 
positive impression by poking, tearing or just hitting. As the 
lump is handled more and more confidently it becomes material 
to made into something else. . . . For the withdrawn child this is 
an opportunity to enjoy working with and being in friendly 
company with other children without having to make friendly 
relations which are beyond him. It doesn’t help, however, if you 
Keep asking him what he is making — it might be better to enjoy 
the fun with him and tell him so. If clay is readily accessible it 
can be used by the aggressive and difficult child to let off steam 


without being anti-social; to be assertive without making life 
miserable for others,’ 


i I have already discussed the problems of the mess clay can make 
en classroom as a prime reason for its rejection; other reasons are 
(esci or because teachers fear that the technical know- 
Clay is ES bue Tequire too much effort to acquire. " 
requires a bin 1 rs Hus not too difficult to keep under control. 
shall ores e dois with a lid to keep the clay in and some 
fire. An hour ba Space to store the work which it is intended to 
little practice with sh c of the many excellent books obtainable and à 
to make a start. me clay will provide all the technique necessary 


G 2 
lay can be bought in powder form and made up, but it is better 
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bought, ready for use, in small quantities, 14 Ib. or 28 Ib. from a 
pottery or good dealer. The larger amount will provide enough for a 
term’s work with a small class and will remain in good condition for 
that long if;after using, it is rolled into balls about the size of an 
adult fist, stacked in a pyramid on a wooden board, put into the bin 
and covered with a wet cloth. There should be a half-inch or so of 
water in the bottom of the bin and the ends of the cloth should reach 
down to it. The board will keep the lower layer of clay balls out of 
direct contact with the water. If this is done the clay will be back in 
excellent condition in two or three days. Some firms now send their 
clay out in strong polythene bags. These can be kept in the cupboard 
and the bin is not absolutely necessary but I think the bin is better 
for getting the clay back into condition in the manner I have de- 
scribed. 

The only equipment required, apart from what I have already 
mentioned, is a small wooden spatula or modelling tool for each 
child, and some old pieces of cotton cloth or muslin, to be wetted 
and put over unfinished work to keep it soft for a second or subse- 
quent working. I would point out that clay can be worked on after it 
is hard and dry by carving with a penknife or lino tool and sand- 
papering. 

In preparation for firing, clay must be wedged before modelling. 
There are a number of ways of doing this but in the classroom, so 
long as the piece of clay is not too large, repeatedly pulling it 
apart and beating the two pieces together for a few minutes, is 
sufficient. 

The method of teaching must be left to the teacher though it will 
be found, before long, that some technique will be required, however, 
as I have already remarked, it is not difficult to acquire. 

Firing is another problem altogether. If there is a kiln available 
then I presume the teacher will take steps to find out how to use it. 
Some authorities, notably London, arrange for firing centrally and 
all that is necessary is to prepare the material. Most exciting and 
creative work can be done in practically any classroom when firing 
is available, and one can embark on painting and glazing with very 
little equipment or paraphernalia. I have had considerable success 
with a class of 8-10 year olds using the following technique. First, 
after the pots and models were thoroughly dried out, they were 
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sent for their first or biscuit firing. The second stage is painting and 
glazing. Prepared colour can be obtained in small quantities from 
several sources in London, and quite cheaply. It is painted straight 
on to the pot like powder paint. The leadless glaze which I ob- 
tained from Messrs Tiranti of Charlotte Street, London W.1., is 
mixed with water into a milky consistency, and the painted pots or 
models dipped into it and left to dry. It is an advantage to put some 
gum arabic into the liquid as it prevents the glaze being rubbed off in 
handling before firing. The glaze on the base of the articles should be 
wiped off before firing. This is to simplify the packing of a large kiln 
with a lot of small articles, They can stand on their bases and will not 
seal themselves to the kiln shelf. 

Where there is no kiln available there are two good ways of firing 
which are simple and easily arranged. Firstly, one which I have 
practised repeatedly, sometimes on an asphalt playground. Build 
a box-like structure using bricks (no cement is used). It should be 
Square on the base with a two-and-a-half-brick side. Put about 4 
inches deep, a layer of dry sawdust and then a layer of pots, followed 
alternatively by sawdust and pots until it is half to three-quarters 
full. It is best to arrange the pots so that they will tend to slide 
towards the middle and subside gently in a mass as the sawdust burns 
away and not to drop in individual plomps. Next prepare to light a 
fire on top with a few sticks and paper, then with a few more bricks 
build up a rough chimney, finally light the fire. This should burn 
through in from ten to twenty hours and it should then be given 


time to cool down. The resulting pots will then be almost biscuit 
fired and their outside will 
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kilns of a more permanent nature are described in Creative Arts in 
Education by S. M. Robertson. 

In this essay, so far, I have had in the forefront of my mind, the 
problems of the class teacher with twenty or so children. I have 
described briefly, such a class. However, when one is offering advice 
to teachers, of E.S.N. children particularly, one must avoid at all 
costs being dogmatic about any method, no matter how much 
personal success with the method one may have had. I should 
therefore like to add, that where it is possible to teach in more 
spacious conditions and with smaller groups, say ten or twelve at the 
very most, I might approach the subject in a different way. We are 
slowly, tragically slowly for the present generation of children, 
beginning to realize that such conditions are essential if real ad- 
vances are to be made in all spheres of child education, but particu- 
larly so? where our concern is the teaching of E.S.N. children. If 
class numbers were reduced and space for free movement was 
provided, a great proportion of the behaviour problems which 
beset the teacher of a large class in a small room, would cease to 
exist. 

In concluding this section on pottery I would say that the aesthetic 
pleasure and emotional satisfaction that children of all mental levels 
get from making and firing models and clay pots, has to be ex- 
perienced to be believed. I know of nothing to equal the pleasurable 
and satisfying feelings it evokes in dull children. 


Creative Modelling 
Creative médelling in any kind of medium is educationally of in- 
calculable value. Susan Isaacs in her book Zntellectual Growth in 
Young Children says: 
‘A fact of no little psychological interest is the value of modelling 
for introducing a calm mood and constructive activity, after 
excitement and wildness.’ 


I can verify this from experience, over and over again. She was 
referring to clay but other media have this quality. Plasticine in 
particular has many of the virtues of clay plus the quality that it is 
not messy. If it is misused, as it so often is, it becomes to children 
a smelly symbol of boredom and frustration. It should be used as a 
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medium in a properly planned and organized teaching progr eas 
It should not be handed to children in grubby little ney to des 
them quiet, or kept in the desks in insanitary tins for the 
ines are many and original ways of using plasticine Feri 
When combined with other materials. It can be combined with amm 
and bits of wood generally, rag, paper, and especially the light plas * 
toys which are produced so prolifically these days. In the lesso 
which I am going to describe it had a secondary purpose only. h 

The nursery class in my school was accustomed to make reos 
for play activities and throw it away daily. Knowing that mixed wi 3 
salt and baked in a slow oven dough becomes rock hard, I decide 
to take advantage of this waste; my intention being to use it i 
creative modelling with an added motivation that the results cou 
be used in the classroom Shop and in domestic games? Having 
collected sufficient dough to provide each child with a piece about as 
large as a tennis ball, I mixed the salt in it and put it aside. 

First I explained my intentions to the class and we discussed the 
Sort of things we might make. The motivation provided by the 
Prospect of modelling the dough, baking it, painting it and varnish- 
ing it (especially if there are some prepared exhibits before the 
class) will ensure a stimulating ten-minute discussion. We then 
practised modelling the articles in Plasticine, and during the practice 
I suggested the sort of subjects which would reproduce best in the 
dough medium (plain simple Shapes without any projections) 
When each child had in Some measure produced a suitable model, 
collected their attention by producing the dough and demonstrating 
how to handle it, I Showed that it must be used more circumspectly 
than plasticine, that it must be pushed and patted and rolled into 
shape, not squeezed or Pinched too hard. They grasped the m 
fairly quickly and eventually we made quite a supply of usefu 
articles for our shopping lessons and games. We baked the articles 
on top of a large slow-combustion stove in the classroom and in al 
spent nearly all of some ten half-hour lesson periods on the practica 
aspects of this lesson, In addition we made small books describing 


ie Process, with coloured crayon illustrations, during language 
lessons, 


There is another method of creative modelling which the children 
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find exciting and is useful if the problems of clay prove too much. 
The materials required are a roll of fine gauge (20 gauge) galvanized 
soft iron wire, which is very cheap, newspaper, cut or torn into strips 
1 inch and ? inch in width, thick water paste, powder paint, brushes, 
some scissors, and a small pair of pliers. 

A good start can be made on animal forms and while the size can 
be varied infinitely, the following will indicate the general method. 
Take a yard of wire, make a loop for the head, using about 6 or 7 
inches. Next bend the forelegs using about 4 inches of wire for each 
leg. Allowing a length for the body bend, the rear legs and the tail. 
Bring the remainder back and wind it round to give thickness to the 
body. 

When this stage is complete, set the animal into the stance you 
wish to assume, then wind the strips of pasted paper around the 
model until it is complete. Finally it can be painted and varnished 
if desired. 

This leads me on to another simple form of paper modelling which 
can also be a good introduction to puppetry. Before describing the 
lesson I must first put it in its proper perspective. 

In appreciating what use a teacher can make of a particular lesson 
suggested by another teacher, in estimating whether it is worth 
attempting, and in anticipating the standard of results that can be 
expected, the teacher must know the nature of the original class. It 
is a truism to say that all classes of all children differ considerably. 
In the E.S.N. School, within any particular class, this is especially so 
because of the small numbers in these schools. On top of all this 
there is the fact that some will be social or emotional deviants and 
will provide apparently irrational behaviour problems. 

I obtained the idea for this simple lesson in puppetry from the 
teacher of a reception class in a primary E.S.N. School. The teacher 
did nearly all the making of each puppet herself, for simple though 
they were they were beyond the capacity of her class. The finished 
puppets entertained the children but they learned little. Nevertheless, 
I thought that it would make a good lesson for older children. 

My class consisted of sixteen E.S.N. children. Their age range was 
from 7 to 9, their mental ages, 4 to 7. At least five could be described 
as unstable. Leslie, with an I.Q. of 50, had to be given pills period- 
ically to calm him and make him socially bearable in the class. Billy 
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Fig. 4. Puppet-making 


was SO aggressive and wayward, and physic 
that the reception class teacher asked to ha 
class. John, a hydrocephalic case, 
centre. Lucy was a parentally ove 


d 
punched her classmates so that they would not tolerate her. I i 
go on describing the individual children in the class but I her s 
have said enough to outline the teaching situation, the like o 


4 1 
many classes of these children. It might be described as a norma 
class of primary E.S.N. children. 


I prepared for the lesson by making two examples of the finished 
puppet. Th 


ere were two purposes in this: one, to motivate "E 
children, to stir their desire to create; and, two, to ensure that 

should understand the manipulative difficulties that might frustrate 
the children and be ready to anticipate and help them at um 
crucial points. I used newspaper because it is such a familiar article 
and one which they would not be afraid of spoiling. I wanted them 
to attack the task uninhibitedly, 
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Three copies of The Times Educational Supplement provided more 
than enough paper to give each child one and a half sheets. I also 
provided jars of cellulose paste (three or four are enough for the 
whole class), scissors, poster paint and brushes, and a short length 
(15 inches) of twine for cach child. I pushed the classroom tables 
together to make one large table which we were all able to sit round. 
The materials were laid out ready when the children came in from 
play, for the first lesson of the afternoon. The completed models 
were there for them to see. 

The reaction of the children was good. ‘Are we going to take 
them home?’ I slowly and carefully showed them the simple method 
of construction: to roll a sheet of paper around the hand, paste the 
edge and thus make a long tube. About one third of the way along 
the tube, squeeze in the neck and tie the string around tightly into 
a knot? Put this aside and take the half sheet, make a tight roll of 
this and paste the edge. Now take the first roll and cut holes in each 
side below the neck and push the small roll through for the arms. By 
this stage I was having to give quite a lot of help to some, though half 
were capable and anxious to do it alone. Next cut a fringe around the 
top edge for hair and then paint and decorate the dolls. 

With regard to the painting I found that they tended to copy my 
examples which were painted in vertical stripes and dots. However, 
that is a matter which can be put right by giving them more ex- 
perience in pattern work. At the conclusion of the lesson they were 
all desperately anxious to take their work home, and, a point which 
I would stress again and again, I felt that their parents, siblings, and 
friends would commend their products. 


Potato and Lino-block Printing 

Potato printing and lino-block printing on both paper and fabric are 
educationally purposeful and provide good motivation. However, 
with these simple crafts as with clay modelling, careful planning, 
good preparation, suitable materials, and reasonably efficient tools 
are essential. 

For potato printing the requirements are, plenty of newspaper for 
padding and a generous supply of absorbent ‘newsprint’ to work on. 
A suitable ink or paint, and for the first few lessons it should be 
confined to the colour black only. Some large clean and well-shaped 
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potatoes and one or two sharp dinner knives for cutting them so that 
they have a level printing surface. To use a penknife for this will 
probably spoil the possibility of a good lesson. Lino tools of the pen- 
nib kind, even the old blunt ones, are first-class tools for this purpose. 

For lino-block printing far more preparation is needed. To give 
any child a piece of cheap, hard, un-backed lino and old blunt pen- 
nib tools is worse than a waste of time. With E.S.N. children, the 
results will be frustration, boredom, and cut fingers. Firstly, the 
linoleum should be of the thickest grade available, it should be 
soft and easy to engrave. In cold weather even the best quality tends 
to harden so it should be kept in a warm room. I would reiterate the 
importance of the foregoing because it is these features which make 
lino such a good medium, in this aspect of art, for children. Further 
the lino should be backed with either wood or thick card or hard- 
board. I have usually found the woodwork teacher willing to do this 
for me and even to supply the wood. In any case it is not a difficult 
task. After Cutting the wood and lino into suitable matched sizes 
(not larger than 4 inches by 6 inches for the early lessons), glue them 
together with ‘Croid’ or the lino adhesive supplied for tiles and place 
them under a heavy stack of books to dry. The problem of good tools 
I5 not so easy unless one teaches in small groups. Good engraving 
tools cost about 8s, or 105. apiece and even for a group of eight 
or ten one would need about twenty tools. Then there is some 
skill and know-how required to keep the tools sharp, so for practical 
purposes we come back to the pen-nib tools. If the lino is soft and 
backed and the tools are not regarded as everlasting, quite high 
Standards of work can be reached. Other essential items of equip- 
ment are, some sheets of thick glass and ink rollers and plenty of old 
Tags. It is wise to confine a class to waterbound inks until they are 
aa E the routines of preparation, and cleaning up after 
remiite lote s Printers’ proofing inks and fabric printing inks 

Pentine and rags, to Say nothing of hand washing, 


to get the classroom and class back to normal. 
es of Art to Other Subjects 
elore closing this chapter I feel that I must discuss the problem of 


art in relation to othe: j i 
d T Subjects an, i "e 
be Integrated with them. i id bai ds 
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In a well planned curriculum for an E.S.N. School art must form 
a part because it will arise of itself in the craft work which must of 
necessity be included. This would be particularly so in the case of 
project work, but I wish to show how the individual teacher in his 
own classroom concerned with his day to day lessons, can integrate 
art with other subjects so that both can benefit. 

There are at least two possible approaches to this matter: to plan 
the programme so that the subjects are interrelated or to let the 
interrelation grow out of the nature of the work. 

For the teacher who is not a specialist and who has no particular 
skill in art, it is better to plan carefully and to include in the pro- 
gramme, periods for items like Marion Richardson writing patterns, 
periods for making coloured number patterns, periods for free 
decoration of the covers of exercise books and the like. These 
periods should be in addition to those set aside for painting, drawing, 
and modelling. 

I personally prefer to work the other way round, that is to in- 
troduce the related art work at propitious moments, and not to have 
to worry if it displaces the next lesson on the time-table. Please do 
not think I decry the ordered programme. These children like and 
have a great need of an ordered programme. There must be a daily 
pattern which they can understand, anticipate, and fit into, a pattern 
which is simple and varies as little as possible from day to day. With 
a new class I always establish such a routine during the first few weeks 
of term. When there has to be a variation I try to give them early 
warning, but when they are familiar I begin to introduce art into 
number arid writing and vice versa. Marion Richardson put art and 
good writing together, someday somebody will relate art and number 
together in such a way as to foster both. I am familiar with the work 
of Cuisenaire and Gattegno, who have related colour and number 
in a subtle way, but I find the bricks too small and the colour 
relations too difficult for the young E.S.N. child. Catherine Stern 
uses colour on her bricks but purely for the purpose of recognition 
and is not concerned with the artistic aspects. . . 

One of my methods is to substitute for the routine period of 
number activities, pattern work with crayon or coloured gummed 
paper on l-inch and 4-inch squared paper. We do such things as 
building patterns of twos, fours, fives, and tens, etc., by filling in the 
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Squares in colours. Art in this work is represented by the patterns, 
arrived at mathematically, and by limiting the choice of colours and 
thus leading the children to experience good colour relationship. I 
have already expressed my opinions concerning the selection of 
colour and the same reasons hold good here. 

There are other good ways of teaching number relationship and 
the simple arithmetic of measuring and counting through the medium 
of pattern work. The well-known and much used way of integrating 
reading and writing with art, is through illustration. It is the very 
beginning of learning to read, involving the first infant scribbles and 
paint smudges, the building up of sentences from spoken vocabulary, 
and the illustration of them in Pictorial wall stories. These should all 
be used far more than they are in classes of young E.S.N. children. 
Furthermore, such techniques, modified, should be continued with 
older children, for piriting and illustration must go together. How- 
ever one must keep in mind that how one has to help these children, 
Step by step, to compose the simplest English sentence, so we must 
help them in their illustration with plenty of pictures and in the 
actual making of pictures, we should be prepared to let them use 
n Possible aids like templates, tracing paper, rulers, and the 

e. 

The intelligent child can not only visualize individual items but 

a build them up mentally into compositions; he can see with his 
mind's eye, the whole picture. What the dull child seems to see with 
2 uy $ eye, judging by unaided results, are very meagre visions. 

ertain it is that he needs pictures and simple line drawings to refer 
to and to copy from. I know that occasionally one does get quaint 
fhe miniiee drawings from these children, but they are usually 
GU T : oe children with specific problems and seldom 
effective ways of ees 1 Would say that one of the sunplest and n 
learning in the E on ee art and the more academic aspects d 
Suitable pictures There anpa is 19 provide plenty of good a 
varied, : © cannot be too many and-they cannot be t00 

It is too much Isu 
fully the Significance of 


Tequires that much tim i 
Subject. Nevertheles e and study should have been given to the 


S, I think that at least one teacher on the staff 
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of every school of any size, special or otherwise, should have given 
some time and achieved some skill in the subject. 

Another point I would establish, and I make it only in relation to 
educationally sub-normal children in Special Schools, though it may 
apply elsewhere, is that in the light of modern teaching methods, too 
much emphasis can be put on leaving children to learn for them- 
selves in a prepared environment. This is often done on the assump- 
tion that it is a learning situation if the child is given materials and 
opportunity and then left to himself. Anthropologists assert that 
Man took some 10,000 years to turn the edge of an axe blade; it 
would therefore seem unwise to leave our dull children to their own 
undirected efforts. Further the stress is put on the child in a three 
point situation, the child, the teacher, and those others who will 
assess his work, parents, visitors, and friends in school. In regard to 
work done under these conditions, it is too often said or implied, if 
results give satisfaction to the child, no matter How poor the quality 
of the work, the right end is achieved. This leads to the tendency 
to accept and even praise, any effort the child proffers. The unfortu- 
nate aspect of this is, firstly, that the teacher’s praise, even though 
sincere in intention, will reflect some of his critical appreciation and 
even the dull child will not miss it. Secondly, all those who view the 
work will not be so tolerant, and so, despite the good intentions all 
round the child soon learns the real value set on his work by those 
in his school and environment generally. I would say that it is far 
better to show him ow he can improve, and so gain praise which is 
genuine. 
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EXPRESSIVE WORK: MUSIC 


Some are born to teach music; some achieve this distinction; some 
have music teaching thrust upon them. The teacher of music in the 
ES.N. School usually belongs to the latter class, chosen because she 
is the only one who can play the piano. Force of circumstances, 
coupled with good nature leading to a certain willingness to rush in 
where angels fear to tread, results in the chosen one finding herself 
(or himself) in the sometimes frightening position of being the choo! 
music teacher. I am assuming the reader belongs to this category. 
It is to help that awful feeling of desolation and ‘where-do-I-go-from- 
here’ that I draw from my own experience. 

The foundation of all successful music teaching in E.S.N. Schools 
I have found to be the following: 


(1) Know your child. 

(2) Know your music. 

(3) Consolidate by varying repetition. 

(4) Go from what is known to what is unknown. 


The teacher in the E.S.N. School finds herself in a strong position 
~ he or she knows the child, and realizes almost instinctively that one 
cannot start with the unknown in music. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that one must start with the known where the E.S.N. 
child is concerned — with the older child who has had no infant or 
junior school musical foundation, it may have to be *the pops': 
with the younger E.S.N. children perhaps a nursery rhyme or tunes 
from ‘Listen with Mother’ or ‘The Flower Pot Men’ if they have 
looked in at TV before admission to the school. Let us start then by 
looking at the younger child, 7-9, and finding out how much we 
know the child. 
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How much music can we teach here compared to the musical 
receptivity of the normal child of the same age? — very little, but bear 
in mind that this ‘very little’ is vital to the living pleasure of the child. 
The foundation is being laid of what may be taught later in the senior 
school. In music classes too, physical defects (hearing, sight) may be 
first noticed and these must be taken into consideration in planning 
for music. You must face the problem of low intelligence, possible 
emotional disturbance, and poor reading ability (and the child is 
almost surely a non-reader at this stage), and don’t expect too 
much, but (more important still) don’t dismiss the child with this 
thought in your mind: ‘Oh, poor Mary - she can’t do much; if she 
does anything at all it will be nothing short of a miracle.’ You get 
what you put into the effort — here more than ever what you sow you 
reap. Your attitude matters more than you realize. Sympathy, 
affection, a deal of good humour and an ability to praise even the 
slightest efforts are necessary ingredients. 

Now the music itself — start with small singing games - if possible 
using a song familiar to at least a few of the children. I remember a 
Successful lesson which started with the game of putting one hand up 
and one foot forward when the children recognized ‘Polly Put the 
Kettle On’. I played a few well-known rhymes and when they heard 
‘Polly’ the children were delighted and although I had not asked for 
1t, started to sing it. From this point it was easy to go on to something 
not so well known. I find with a new song it is better to use only one 


with a single phrase repeated, or at the most a two-phrase song: 
Sometimes it is as we 


make up, 
Bush' can 
bush’. There is b 


for reasons Which I will 
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be used now, but not formally. The idea is to get them to recognize 
the instruments where they can be most effectively used — not as 
weapons of destruction, but in an orderly fashion to gain an element- 
ary idea of time and rhythm. I strongly advise against a formal 
singing lesson for 7-9 E.S.N. children — it is far better to have a 
friendly family group round the piano and aim to teach them to listen, 
keep time, and behave in the presence of music. 

Try a favourite device of mine — music stories — very simple at this 
stage, getting more involved in the secondary school. Let me explain. 
I once made up a story about Jumping Jack. I illustrated by playing 
chords in treble and bass with long rests, lifting my hands well off 
the keyboard (major chords always - I have found the key of C Major 
and G appeal most). Now the story, something on these lines: ‘One 
day a boy called Jack had to shop for his mother. It was raining, so he 
had to run to the shops, but by the time he reached the High Street 
there were pools of water everywhere, so Jack had to “Jump” (chord) 
and “Jump” (another chord).' I went on till the children got the idea. 
Then I played soft music without rests and talked about Jack till 
the children knew him quite well. Then once again I would play 
chords — this time the children exclaimed, ‘Listen! Look! Jack is 
Jumping!’ Some jumped up and down in their seats. Next time I made 
Jack run (scale of C Major) up the street and down. I used song 
drawing books and saw that children of their own accord had drawn 
Pictures of Jack jumping — his house — the shops, etc. Song drawing 
books are useful to get words fixed. ; 

With older juniors, try a bird singing on a fine day (trill - treble 
~ tremulo). With a little imagination much can be done in this way to 
interest the child and keep him happy. Let pleasure and music be a 
Conditioned reaction. ‘Now here's the piano — we are going to enjoy 
ourselves,’ 9-11 year olds get a good deal of enjoyment out of clock 
Stories — chiming, striking of old grandfather clock. It is easy to sound 
Out C in the bass, or octave C as a chord-form sustained. It is quickly 
recognized as a clock striking. Use percussion instruments to heighten 
effects. You find with pleasure that you are teaching children to tell 
the time. I once drew a great clock face on the floor and used the 
children as hours — and a couple (tall boy and short girl) as hands 
Playing the time. It was indirectly my way of introducing music and 
movement of my own. 
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This leads on to how far the B.B.C. programme bana sa 
Movement’ may be used with the younger child — only, — free 
with 11 year olds, and then only if the teacher leads. Excel = c» 
this programme is for the older E.S.N. child, it is too iie aede 
younger child. To lead up to it by degrees is wise. in at kr, cd 
conduct a music and movement of your own, starting by e ua cé 
youngest for a very little while (four to five minutes) just m cam 
music without guidance. As the child gets older, introduce fy 
pretation of music, but tell them, e.g. ‘Birds flying — go webs 
around’, ‘Can you hear the birds singing?’ and so on. You Se aaa 
with 11 plus, try thieves coming up the stairs, or creeping frigh 
through a dark wood, but only for a minute or two, and follow nd 
birds in the sunshine or some happy subject (elephants, ian api 
With 9-11 years old, percussion music may be more Formel im 
lessons be taken ina class group. With 9-11 years, music three ti a 
a week as a lesson for fifteen minutes, and music and ar of 
twice a week for ten minutes. With 7-9 years old, frequent peng om 
ten minutes or even fifteen — Say once a day — and a song or cho 


inner or 
With a game if there is five minutes to be used up before dinn 
before going home. 


If you have a tape recorder. 
children listen. . Prize Da 
also be taped and a re 
Stimulus, 

If you use a gramo 
hearing sits close by. 
phone is good for th 


e 
» tape these occasions and gs 
Y singing and Open Day "ius great 
Cord kept. I have found this 


ment lesson and youh 
on the piano first ort 


Yourself with the class. In this way you bridge the detachment. : 
have heard a smal] child listening to a tecord burst into tears saying: 
‘I want to see the lady Singing ~ show me the lady.’ There was a uw 
of fear here and One must guard against this — a conditioned reaction 
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joining music and pleasure must be somewhere in the teacher’s mind 
the whole time. 

I have been asked before this if I have ever dealt with children who 
really hated singing or music. Only once did I come across such a 
child and by patient inquiry I found that his distaste arose from 
music and singing in his early years — for him the conditioning was 
music and punishment. He had not much of a voice, and there was 
hearing difficulty which he by-passed by lip reading. Most of the 
time he laughed and talked, so he was sent to stand in the corner and 
stay in after school to write out the words of songs he would not 
sing, and how he hated those songs. A long process of reconditioning 
had to be undertaken, starting with: *All right, if you don't care to 
Sing, don't — settle these music books’ - later: ‘Perhaps you'll be so 
kind as to polish the piano.' Eventually he wore a hearing aid and 
Sang ofthis own accord. 

With the 10 plus children, lessons can be taken in a more formal 
atmosphere, e.g. line up outside classroom — lead in, check song 
drawing books, name of song may be written. Chorus songs may now 
be attempted and more formal actions, e.g. ‘Ten Green Bottles’, 
with ten chairs — child No. 10, tenth green bottle to stand up and 
Sing, then ‘accidentally fall’, sit down — next ninth in the same way 
until the song finishes. Vary with ten standing and one by one 
falling to the floor. ‘Ten Little Nigger Boys’ can be taken in the 
same way. Use longer music stories. Try sending Jumping Jack to 
School. By 11 plus the children may pass on to folk music and 
‘Singing Together’ (B.B.C.) may be listened to with booklets. Then 
after a while teach these songs beforehand, and join in — this pro- 
gramme is really successful in an all-age mixed school where younger 
children may be grouped with older ones to sing together. It means, 
however, hard work on the part of the teacher, for the words and 
Music must be taught before the B.B.C. lesson. 

When we come to the Secondary E.S.N. School it is better to make 
a distinction between those who come from junior schools where 
music is taught, and those who come from schools where music 1$ 
not a major consideration. The child with this non-musical back- 
ground needs even greater care — ‘know the child’ here means know 
n background, but it will be wise to leave this discussion until 
ater. 
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The older child has to be continually reminded to listen — and here 
one is also faced with the everlasting problem of poor intelligence, 
and poor reading ability. It is far better to start outside the music 
class with the school assembly. ) 

Music before the assembly plays an important part in not only 
getting the right atmosphere, but in getting the listening attitude. If 
you yourself are not in the beginning accustomed to playing a piece 
of music on the piano at this time and don’t feel you can capture the 
attention of the school right away, I suggest that records be played 
at this time, of music simple but good — valses of Chopin, William 
Tell, Sibelius, extracts from the Swan Lake, marches (not forgetting 
the Dam Buster March). It is a good thing to watch the films at the 
local cinema as some of them have background music which is suit- 
able for this Assembly Introduction. Television helps and so do 
concert hour records, and light classical music on the radio: After a 
while requests may be played and you find children asking for these 
over and over again. Later on tell the children something about the 
composer — then try taking one composer, e.g. Handel or Chopin, 
and playing his music. Ask children to find books in the library 
dealing with the life of the composer — and get the children's librarian 
to help in the school library (if there is one) or in the public library. 
Here the librarian may be interested enough to arrange to play 
records for the children. I have found the librarians a great help 
in this way. Continue the interest, bringing it back right into the 
music class, by teaching a song or two written by the composer. 
Instead of music drawing books in the senior school, use music 
ane books Here the children could write about the compose", 
ie x Sick in pictures, write names of records and pa 
radio) Lupe of these singers, note concerts (especially °” » 
give a short ac ese Songs are sung. It might be interesting for them 
they listened x of where they heard these records and how long 

. ccasional questions (thrown open to any child m 
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to a large extent determined the kind of lesson to be taken and its 
results. 

It is usually most convenient in most E.S.N. Schools for music to 
be taken in the asembly hall. This is in reality good (in spite of inter- 
ruptions of people visiting the school and passing through on their 
way to other parts of the school), because it has association with 
‘listening’ and this after a while could become a conditioned reaction. 
Leading into the class should be supervised by the teacher and the 
children not allowed to enter until all talking has ceased. Previously 
‘Music Monitors’ should have got the class ready. I prefer to have 
five children in a row (one class at a time) and the rows well spaced 
out ‘for me to walk through and listen to you singing’; and I put chil- 
dren with poorsight and hearing and difficult children wellto the front. 
Songs and music in the order to be played should be ready on the 
piano — stherwise the children get restive. All this seems so elemen- 
tary that perhaps I should apologize for mentioning the foregoing 
points, but I assure you that attention to these little details makes 
for easier handling of children. 

Now let us take another look at these E.S.N. children who lead 
quietly in — some of them look a bit apprehensive. How are they 
going to cope — low I.Q., little or no reading ability, coupled with a 
sense of inferiority? Faced with reading disability (these children 
may even be non-readers), how then is it possible to teach words of 
Songs? The whole singing lesson cannot consist of laboured repeti- 
tion of words line by line. There are various helps to teaching words, 
viz: 

(1) If the child likes the song and has interest in the music because 

of its tempo (quick — slow — dreamy) he learns more easily. 

(2) Story interest, e.g. Annie Laurie — or sone ballad, from an 

opera, or a musical play or film. In the latter case tell the story 
more than once and sometimes ask one of the children to tell 
the story. 
(3) If the record of the song you are about to teach can be played 
in the school for the children to listen to, it helps. 
(4) Use a ‘Singing News Board’. On this pin up notices of songs to 
be learnt, and news about classes and their singing periods. 
(5) Pictorial Representation. Pictures of song locale, or composers, 
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help in getting words over. Quick sketches can be made on the 
blackboard, or alternatively get children to paint pictures of 
their songs. 

(6) Words once learnt must be frequently repeated and songs 
sung often. The watchword is consolidation. 

(7) Dramatization is helpful. Music from a play is helped not only 
by story, but by the acting of the story in class. It is surprising 
how the interest so aroused provides an extra stimulus for 
learning and reading. Often a good reader may be persuaded 
to gather groups around him and teach words. This is good 
both for the leader and group. 

(8) Song words could be used in reading lessons. Reading cards 
may be made of them. Children after reading could be allowed 
to draw. This makes for emotional relief. 


Singing is an outlet for the E.S.N. child. He can, given the right 
songs, let himself go and gain a measure of relief. It is wise to follow 
the stimulating and rousing chorus with a quiet song or even a story 
about the life of a composer if one has the time. 

Music I have found Specially useful for senior schools: 


(1) Gilbert and Sullivan 
(2) English Folk Songs 
(3) ‘Daily Mair Comm 
(4) National Song Boo 


- songs from H.M.S. Pinafore. 
(any standard selection). 

unity Song Book. 

k (Boosey & Hawkes). 


In the main I have used a good deal of my own favourite n 
from these collections, as T find you play and sing best what you like 


and you can Put these oy i 
er best to the children. E 
How long should th Mg be 
: e le: ? a 
time? And at what = Lope udis 
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Pi e an time, forty-five a Sls decns long - half the bom 
This e. for singing and the other half for link-up ac" met 
classes h must not be taken as a rule of thumb. I have Jus 
WhO could sing or listen for a whole hour. In the main, 11 PY 


can sing fora longer ti en 
deal of link-up activity, e uu [ipie te 
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in other ways. Get them to listen to records, interest them in stories 
about famous singers or composers — starting with TV or film popu- 
lars. I have also been asked before this if I find it more difficult to 
teach boys and if girls are readily persuaded to sing and listen to 
music. If anything, I have found boys easier to interest in music — 
the operative word here is interest. Singing need not be the only 
activity — music projects (I have done the history of jazz), stories 
from the opera, illustrating famous songs, lives of composers — all 
these help to stimulate the interest of difficult classes. 

In singing as in other subjects, one has got to cope with the feeling 
of inferiority, so praise the child whenever possible or reasonable, 
always providing there is a faint reason for it. Too large a class with 
too much praise may result in an over-confident feeling, giving rise 
Sometimes to difficulty of discipline. Twenty to twenty-five children 
is the ideal number for a singing class. Less than this makes the 
‘class’ spirit less felt — more is a ‘crowd’. 

Singing is best taken first thing in the morning or afternoon, pro- 
Vided a period of play follows dinner to ‘get rid of that stuffed up 
feeling’ as one E.S.N. girl described it, that made her sing so badly. 

Collect or invent singing games of all kinds. Rounds may be easily 
Sung with some sort of almost dance-like activity, e.g. get children 
in a circle — move clockwise for a phrase — anti-clockwise for another 
- finish moving to centre and back again to circle position. If you are 
trying ‘Three Blind Mice’, e.g. clockwise, holding hands: “Three 
Blind Mice’ — anti-clockwise: ‘see how they run’ — drop hands and 
face inward, moving to centre of circle: "They all ran after the farmer s 
wife — outward to circle position: ‘Who cut off their tails with a 
carving knife’ — centre again: ‘Did you ever see such a thing in your 
life’ — outward to circle position: ‘As three blind mice’. Actions help 
both time and memory. I have had as many as eight circles going In à 
hall with help from other members of staff who became quite inter- 
ested. You will, however, I am sure find a leader or two in the class 
who can help in discipline by starting songs, rounds or games. Make 
a point of getting the leaders on your side. Take special interest 1n 
these children and their background. For some reason or another 
they often like singing more than any other subject — why? The 
answer to this can be used in a constructive way to further the 
interests of your own teaching. You may on the other hand find one 
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or two who dislike singing — inquire, it may be the result of bitter 
experience or wrong handling in music classes in junior schools or 
the result of no training in singing in junior schools to speak of. 
Then once again, use all the foregoing hints, keeping jn mind the 
background of such a child. You may have to start with what he 
knows - the ‘pops’. Let us briefly look at his background. 
When you meet the E.S.N. child in the senior school who has had 
no musical training, however elementary, or where the school itself 
has no established music, you are continually up against the back- 
ground in the first few terms, The child may come from a sub- 
cultural home where there are few outlets for him. He plays in the 
Streets or listens to the radio blaring while everyone talks in accom- 
paniment, or hangs around the pub door listening to snatches of 
drunken choruses. If he can manage it he may go to the ‘flicks 
three evenings ina week, rapidly becoming familiar with film musi¢ ^ 
this can be used as a Point of contact. He may also be a skiffle addict. 
At the present time to be a music teacher without knowing p 
Tommy Steele is or what he sings is asking to fail. The child pon 
certainly stays up until all hours ‘viewing’ TV and knows in big s 
way songs sung by popular TV stars. To expect a child uitis : e 
mixed untrained disadvantageous background to plunge straight i 
classical music is to court disaster. Once again one must oa at 
Conditioning him to music ~ getting him to listen. So start with Ye 
he can recognize, i.e, Popular music, The popular music to s en 
has hitherto been listening in a confused state of talk becomes a 
Ore delightful to him when silence all around gives him a poet te 
pick out the melody, The child can be persuaded in this pleased : m 
to listen to perhaps folk melodies played on guitar or banjo, and !* 
here you have the bridge, 
u lody 
that in the main the child is able to catch on to me et 
and will learn if the rhythm is strong and marked or slow and Eom 
e sombre). A Dew song if suitable may be listened to in peg j 
Beatos £n and Out of the assembly. New melodies may T ing 
uced in music and Movement, P.E. or music games form 
Part of the music lesson, ' e 
E LEM I would like to discuss the difficult child d ke 
5. He may be spotted even as early as 7 years old, am 
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of the ways of helping the child is to use his (or her) energy for ill to 
some good purpose, e.g. help with chairs, give out song drawing 
books, bring out teacher’s music book, etc. Do not start your lesson 
until every ghild is seated quietly, and see that poor hearers are near 
you. Very often a child is naughty because he is frustrated by not 
being able to see or hear. 

One of the reasons for indiscipline in music classes is that the 
E.S.N. child feels: ‘Oh, I can't do anything —I can't sing — let me do 
what I can do very well, i.e. make a nuisance of myself.’ The fear of 
failure (with melody as well as words) keeps sucha child from trying, 
but with encouragement the first feeble attempts can be spurred on. 
It becomes necessary sometimes to say kindly but firmly: “Don’t 
worry about the words — “la” it — sing something, even if you get it 
Wrong — it will come right if you listen to the piano.’ Not only praise 
in musig class, but if the child is not in your own form, then see that 
you praise his efforts to his class mistress in front of him. 

It is most important that music does not become an isolated 
Subject. No one subject or branch of learning or culture may be 
isolated either outside or inside the E.S.N. School. Get other teachers 
interested. Hold Friday afternoon concerts and invite the school. 
Above all get the Head interested. With his (or her) co-operation, 
community singing once a week will do a good deal to stimulate. 

Now my touchstone for success: ‘Do not underestimate the E.S.N. 
child. Expect the best from him and you get it.’ When you hear 
happy singing, as you will do, and they tell you how they enjoy 
their classes, you will say with me: ‘It’s worth it every time.’ 


ENA L. BELL BEECH 
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EXPRESSIVE WORK: DRAMA 


there 
At a P.T.A. meeting the other day, a parent suggested Er class 
Were so many different types of special school eus undi that 
nowadays and so many differently labelled experts to s ; now be ina 
he was sure normal children and ordinary teachers mus tion, but it 
minority. This was undoubtedly a conscious exaggera kasie the 
does make one realize how easy it can be to n aet o 
differences and, in so doing, forget the fundamental simi to stress 
all children. If the Observations here set down app E S.N., let 
Certain factors that are more noticeable amongst the a is funda- 
me assert at the outset that in my opinion, Child Dram dull, bli 
» Whether it be played by vega abe aP tere 

or English, European or Asian, or — 1o 
~ by barbarian or Civilized children, "nés: 

The subject will be treated under four main heading 

A. Universal Child Drama, 


" ama. 
- Differences between Normal and E.S.N. Child p 
C. Method. 


D. General Observations. 


(A) UNIVERSAL CHILD DRAMA r less than 

The world Over, Child Drama Tepresents nothing more Dabit t J i 
a child's Progress towards Social maturity and all who f dramatic 
Pass through three (and sometimes four) main stages o 
Play. I shall call them: 

(1) Individual and Small Group Play. 

Larger Group Play, 
-inclusive Play, 
(4) Play to and from the stage, 
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I will briefly consider the more important characteristics of these 
separate stages, chiefly from the classroom viewpoint. 


Phase One: Individual and Small Group Play 

A good deal of this solitary play occurs before school age, but on 
entry to nursery or infant school, the kind of play-pattern one might 
expect to see in a class of thirty children, would be something like 
that shown in Figure 5. Most children quickly begin to play with an 
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Fig. 5. Group play, first phase 


immediate friend or in small groups of three or four, though there 
will be several who prefer to remain alone. The action will take place 
around a focal point, which may be the cot, the station, the home, 
the kitchen, etc., and they will make frequent excursions away from 


and towards this point. 

This feature has been described by some writers on Child Drama as 
‘acting in the round". My own feeling is that the actual shape within 
which the action takes place, depends to a large extent on the shape 
of the play space available. At this stage, each child generally wants 
to be an important character: the engine-driver or the guard, the 
teacher or the nurse, the mummy or the daddy. This means that a 
welter of varied material is necessary to satisfy the needs of a whole 
class: that is, to keep ten or twelve separate little groups fully 


occupied. 
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Phase Two: Larger Group Play . 

This is characterized by larger groups of five, six, and sometimes 
more children, having its place in the upper infant and lower and 
middle junior schools, and the general play pattern is soraething like 
that shown in Figure 6. Again the action of each group will usually 
be distinct from that of its neighbour; again it will centre round a 
focal point, which may be a cave, a mountain top, a hideout or a 
tent, etc. Excursions outside the play area will be more frequent and 


will involve increasing numbers of children, but they will always 
return to the focal point. 
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Fig. 6. Group play, second phase 


s 5 ome- 
. , begin to emerge and the teacher can not 
times usefully intervene to ensure that the same children at 
always Playing the leadi 


Phase Three: 


: All-inclusive Play 
S occurs 


i i í l. 
mainly in the Upper junior and in the senior scho? 
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Larger-group play will, of course, continue, but occasions will arise 
more and more frequently when one group will merge with its 
neighbour, then another, until the time arrives when there is a 
complete fusion and all groups work together as a complete team. 
In these circumstances there will be one main focal point, which 
might be anywhere within the playing space, and several subsidiary 
ones. Excursions will continue but these will be mainly from group 
to group, and from each group towards the main centre. The 
individual is beginning to realize that he is just a small part in a 
much broader play-sequence involving the whole class. With the 
majority, a real social consciousness is developing; though there will 
still be one or two ‘outsiders’, especially with children who have 
passed through those junior and infant schools which discourage free 
expression. 

The children are still acting primarily for themselves, though 
occasions will arise when they feel they would like to play again 
some particular scene, so that another class may watch. Figure 7 
illustrates the kind of ‘play pattern’ for a whole class. 


= Main Focal Point S.F. = Subsidiary Focal Point 
, 2, 3 etc. = children 


Fig. 7. Group play, third phase 


Phase Four: Play to and from the Stage 
All-inclusive dramatic play of the type just described will continue 
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with older senior children, but the arena will tend to € vi 
gated and the focal point will generally be towards one end. If E me 
blocks are used, they will be most frequently assembled at this co 
and the idea of the permanent stage will become evident: Even i E 
the stage has become an established fact, a sizable tongue wi 
required for acting space as an extension of the stage itself. ex 
There will be free movement away from, towards, and on 2o 
stage from all parts of the tongue; though more lengthy excursi i 
from the tongue into what is now becoming the auditorium, v 
be rare (see Figure 8). The children are becoming more audien 


i i i z 3 tched 
conscious and will often arrange their play with a view to a wa 
performance. 


Fig. 8. Play to and 
Those children wh 


« ase 
b © move successfully through these ‘play ph 
ecome community. 


from the stage 
d life- 
ults, 


Conscious adults with a full and varie 
Some, however, ne 


ad 
a Cver Progress beyond Stage One and, A a few 
a narrow existence With few friends or connexions; 
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cannot mix at all with their fellows, even at the end of their school 
lives ; they are the misfits who feel that society has nothing to offer them. 


(B) DJFFERENCES BETWEEN E.S.N. AND 
NORMAL CHILD DRAMA 

(i) Social 

The first difference I have noted is a social one and can be pointed 
out in terms of Figures 1, 2, and 3. The majority of our E.S.N. 
children will pass through the first three phases described above, just 
as do most normal children; but, generally speaking the whole 
process will take a little longer, and a greater proportion will never 
be capable of more than ‘small-group’ play. Further, more of them 
will remain ‘outside’ or ‘on the fringe’ of the group; they will never 
become socially mature. How much this may be due in some cases to 
too long a stay with brighter children in ordinary school, it is difficult 
to estimate; but it would appear reasonable to presume, especially 
with those considered suitable for transfer to E.S.N. Special Schools, 
that they respond well to a free atmosphere amongst classmates of a 
similar intellectual level. 


(ii) Oral-verbal 

It is in the matter of facility of speech that I consider the greatest 
difference is to be observed. Physically, our E.S.N. children corre- 
spond closely to their fellows; puberty and adolescence, with their 
accompanying physical and emotional disturbances, occur at similar 
ages; but where we might expect — and do, in fact, find — a difference, 
is in the speed of their mental reaction to situations, particularly 
where verbal expression is involved. This lack of oral-verbal facility 
is a natural corollary to educational sub-normality and is most 
noticeable with those older E.S.N. children who have been left too 
long in ordinary school or class, where they will have remained 
outside the group during free play. 

Recent Wechsler Tests of Intelligence, administered in my own 
E.S.N. School, show some children with above average and many 
with average or near-average performance scores; but the verbal 
scores of the same children are often thirty or more points below 
these. It is quite easy to teach such children various branches of 
simple craftwork; but are we to be content to overweight the 
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curriculum in this direction at the expense of language-development 
in general? Many of these low verbal scores are largely the result of 
a barren verbal background, and to do something about this con- 
stitutes one of our most important tasks as teachers of the E.S.N. 

A colleague said to me recently: ‘With my children, I regard 
reading as the most important concern, I find the day so short, 
there’s no time for frills such as Drama. . . .' Surely, free dramatic 
expression can be one of the greatest aids to verbal confidence and 
understanding, and should be used in association with much of the 
reading material, more especially when a severe handicap exists. 
It is a simple matter to Present a child with a ‘help-yourself’ reader 
of the *Adventures in Reading? variety (a good series if properly 
used); many children thereby acquire a useful sight-vocabulary, and 
subsequent phonetic practice may give them a respectable reading 
accuracy age by the time they leave School; but unless they can use 
iid i EN orally, sensibly, and confidently, it is of very little 

Ing help to them. Kennedy-Fraser expressed the problem 


n each child's personal vocabulary, i. 
st familiar in oral communication; an 
finding out what that vocabuiary is than 
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near-normal E.S.N., whose behaviour is more varied and who are 
more generally adaptable, will quickly lose this elasticity, if they are 
moved into an over-protective, soporific atmosphere where they can 
vegetate at ease. They will often grow to resent even the smallest 
change in their routine. 

I remember well some of our former pupils, late entries to Special 
Schools, with a record of complete failure behind them. They quickly 
achieved success in the simple manual work we had to offer - some 
in basketry, some in elementary bookbinding, some in gardening, 
others in woodwork; and it was only with difficulty that some of 
them could be persuaded that school provided other fields to con- 
quer. It is our duty as teachers to create a varied and stimulating 
environment in all branches of school work and to see that there is 
ample opportunity for the free drama work described here. Only in 
this way will our children become more resilient, more self-reliant, 
more confident in speech and manner, by the time they leave school 
and enter the hurly-burly of modern society. 

In the drama session in particular, all our children have the 
opportunity to ‘play out’ their feelings in a protective atmosphere. 
The overactive, unstable child, who is a newcomer to free drama, 
will often indulge in exaggerated displays of anger, vituperation, 
sulkiness, happiness, melancholy or even destructiveness; there will 
be a good deal of overdone exhibitionism in his performance; 
he will be expressing the very real feelings that are his, without being 
able to control them. The passive child, who, as we have mentioned, 
is often only apparently stable, will join the play very hesitantly at 
first; but the sharing of emotional experiences with his fellows will 
encourage him to expand and to face difficulties. Only by continued, 
practical, social contact in a variety of situations, each evoking a 
different reaction, can these children be expected to move towards 
true stability and genuine emotional control. Once a class as a whole 
has achieved some degree of real self-discipline (and free dramatic 
expression provides a very reliable measurement of this), the more 
difficult of newcomers can usually be absorbed, and their stubborn- 
ness, fear or aggression begin to recede. There will be a gradual 
progression from the disturbingly real withdrawal or (in some cases) 
‘over-participation’ of such children, towards the simulated, con- 
trolled dramatic expression of the stable child. 
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(C) METHOD 


(i) Method with Younger E.S.N. Children 
With our younger E.S.N. children (7-10 years) an environment 
similar to that now to be found in our ‘more enlightened’ infant 
schools, should be provided. In fact, I am convinced that most 
E.S.N. children should pass through the nursery and infant school, 
and should not be transferred to Special School or class until age 
7 plus. On transfer they should find all their old play equipment 
available: dressing-up materials, play-house, engine and trucks, logs, 
sand, tires, boxes, bricks, etc. There Should, in short, be a sufficient 
variety for each child to find Something for his own individual use; 
for some will still prefer to play alone. Small-Group Play in twos, 
threes or fours will soon occupy the majority, but we should not 
expect too rapid a development from this to Larger-Group Play. 
When the children have settled down to this kind of play, ‘stories 
for acting’ can be introduced, provided they have *pronounced 
Characters — as a fairy, a giant, a train-driver, teacher, father or 
mother, nurse, a horse, a lion, a fox. All the children should be 
allowed to give their own interpretation of such characters simul- 
taneously, i.e. they will all be giants, then all fairies, and SO OP- 
A musical background can often be introduced to help the movement 
at this stage (see later observation on ‘Music as an Aid’), and à great 
e play will be in mime, A development on this would be for 
half the class to play one character and the remainder another. I 
recall a particularly delightful play sequence by a class of E.S.N. 
children of age range 8-10 years in a Special School. Half the clas 
played as Mr Fox, the rest as Mrs Hen, having previously had the 
PERA tunity to play the two parts separately as a class. In this session 
e hens clucked and pecked and moved contentedly around to ? 
Peaceful musical accompaniment. Then the foxes slinked cautiously 


Scene (to ‘slink 
wonderful Scuffle and co. 


Farmer was introduced : 
ase the frightened hens. For this 
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the class was divided into groups of three, but each farmer, each fox, 
each hen gave a different interpretation from that of his neighbour. 
It is important to remember that where stories are read or related, 
they should be short, without complication, and contain only a few 
characters. 

The children will, of course, generally create their own play, which 
will often be related to well-known, real-life people. They should 
be encouraged to explain what they are doing and to write and 
draw about it. With many of our E.S.N. this is probably the best way 
to obtain speech, and, in my experience, some of our youngsters of 
8, 9, and 10 can be quite voluble. Further, vocabulary suggested 
by the children in this way and then presented to them in printed 
form, provides a really meaningful approach to reading. The 
teacher, by a suggestion here and a question there, can ensure that 
there is an adequate repetition of any newly-introduced printed 
words, as the child writes and illustrates his own book. I have seen 
this approach successfully carried out with Special School (E.S.N.) 
children aged 8 to 10 years. The work was based on a double page 
arrangement, the left-hand page containing the child’s printing and 
his illustration, the right-hand page having only the ‘new’ words, 
printed in large type (and with ample spacing) by the teacher. A 
typical double-page sequence in one such book was as shown in 
Figure 9, Page One contained the title only, i.e. My Truck. The 
completed book consisted of twelve such double pages, the number 
of different words used amounted to thirty-six and there was a total 
word count of 170. 

Ihave noted with the E.S.N. in general (no matter what their age), 
that their spoken or written words usually centre around definite 
action of some kind, and that even the simplest of descriptive writing 
is comparatively rare. In the example quoted, the child did not 
attempt to describe the appearance of his truck, but said in a most 
direct way what he did with it. It seems reasonable to assume that 
this close association of action, speech, writing, and pictorial illustra- 
tion, all centred around the child’s immediate interest (in this case, 
his truck), must provide a vital background to reading. To obtain 
the maximum aid from this work, it is essential that each action be 
followed by immediate oral description and writing, so that the child 
may feel the fundamental whole represented by his printed symbols, 
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Fig. 9. Specimen pages from ‘book’ 


iting’ 
his spoken words, and his deed. This ‘Action — Speech - j 
session should follow naturally the time devoted to free play, which 
really constitutes a recapitulation of some of the details uld be 
oceurred during this. My own feeling is that the drawing iac? the 
the last operation and that nothing be allowed to separa ay in 
'Action — Speech — Writing’ sequence. The above is an * an 
which free dramatic Play can be linked with work in reading age 
Writing, and the method can be carried out with children of any 
or reading ability with very little modification. 


(ii) With Senior E.S.N, Children c frc? 
A question often Posed to me is: Is it possible to introduc 


cen 
drama to a class of older E.S.N, children, who have always " 
taught on comple 


bou 
it? ‘ely formal lines? If so, how would you set 3 
1t: 


It is never too I 
Who have Spent a 
fact, the 


idren 
ate to start free drama, even with those oe in 
it all their lives in a non-progressive atmospho plus 
Sheer joy often displayed by young people of 13 or l 
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when they realize they can do something freely with their classmates 
without fear of ridicule, is often quite amazing. 

Though the following stages are continuous, and a good deal of 
overlapping will occur because of individual differences, I suggest 
them as suitable for such a class. 

(a) Individual Mime. 

(b) Individual Action and Speech. 

(c) Play in Pairs. 

(d) Play in Small Groups. 

(e) Larger-Group and All-inclusive Play. 


(a) Individual Mime 
In the first place, select a task which is common to everybody and 


which can be mimed, without involving movement very far away 
from the child’s normal place in class. (A child’s own chair, his own 
desk, his own class-space, are important possessions, and the more 
retiring will not leave them with confidence at first.) Simple opera- 
tions such as washing-up, setting the table, sawing or chopping wood, 
eating a meal, can all be performed in mime without undue ‘large- 
space’ movement. Ask everybody to perform at the same time and 
suggest that no one take the slightest notice of what his neighbour is 
doing. 

When a reasonable standard of performance is attained in this 
kind of work allow the children to select their own topic for miming. 
Many boys will be only too keen to demonstrate exactly how they 
are making a model in woodwork, or how they are arranging their 
girls will be able to give detailed mimes on ‘cutting 


garden; many 
*Jooking after baby’, and so on. 


out and making my apron’, or on 


(b) Individual Action and Speech . 
At this stage it is often useful to walk amongst the children and 


ask them to explain orally what they are doing. In this way, I have 
often been quite taken aback at the loquaciousness of some of the 
apparently reticent, who have explained to me in the minutest detail 
their every action in, for example, the cutting out and assembling 
of a model aircraft. I shall never forget the young gardener who (in 
his mime) seemed to be spending an unreasonable amount of time 
in the examination of something before planting. He explained to 
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pena looking for the eyes. You can't sce them straight away 
this ing i ke sure.’ 

i d; so I'm holding it up to ma . "" 
Bo often during these "individual sessions, SRI pu Y 
to a neighbour for help: the gardener will ask eed oa B a 
line during resetting; the nurse will ask someone to ho 


i next 
she gets the bath, etc. In short, we are led naturally into the 
phase. 


Play in Pairs as in- 
EY will have already begun as confidence eet ul 
creased in individual mime and will become even more i quite 
the children begin to play in pairs. Speech will generally Ri ground 
naturally between partners, even if it is sometimes of the p. especial y 
variety. Do not discourage this latter ‘variety’ at this M dm way of 
With the more retiring children. I can think of no ire his first 
silencing the withdrawn child for ever, than to criticiz 

tterances. est 
g dn most children, there will be no need for teacher Sfor for 
Subjects for play; they will be only too keen to select and s include: 
themselves, Typical little scenes one has seen played in om or in the 
helping father in the garden, with the pigs, or with the eas a model 
Workshop; going on a picnic, playing cricket, or pene aning Of 
with a friend; helping mum with the baby, with the cle 
washing, and so on. 

During this kind of play, 


. jn to 
groups of three or four will beg 
form and there will be a natu 


play. 
ral progression to Small-Group 


(d) Play in Small Groups 
Though the child 
teacher can now 
volving only a s 
would be: work i 
ourer, lorry driver, carpenter, etc.; a road gang at work; aanayet 
with friends or with the family; a café scene with waitress, doctor 
and diners; a hospital Scene with patients, sister, nurse and 
a market scene With Shoppers and Stallholders and so on. hey ca” 
Once the Children are used to working in larger groups, t ey wi 
impose Stories on scenes like the afore-mentioned, and th 
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EXPRESSIVE WORK: DRAMA 
delight in creating these for themselves. An accident on the building 
site; an argument over bad service in the café, involving the manager 
and possibly the police; a lost child on the picnic; a death in the 
hospital; ail form suitable material for incidents to play out. 

As a rule all groups will play at the same time, even though each 
one be acting a different story. At times, it is a good thing for three 
or four distinct groups each simultaneously to give their own 
interpretation of the same story or situation. On these occasions, 
teacher may select a particularly good rendering and ask for a special 
repeat performance, whilst the remainder of the class watch. This 
would be a big step forward for most of our children, and would not 
be taken unless one were confident that all children in the group 
were ready for it. 

Though teacher-interference would rarely take place, it may 
usefully occur during this kind of group play. He could, for instance, 
Where necessary, suggest that retiring Ronnie be given a more 
important role next time and that aggressive Albert step down a 
little. He could also recount some of the classic stories from literature, 
the Bible and history, and ask the children to play them. Some I 
have found to be excellent material include: episodes from Treasure 
Island, Uncle Tom's Cabin, King Arthur and His Knights, the *Just 
So' stories; many of the Greek and Norse myths; various editions of 
Robin Hood; the Bible accounts of Isaac and Abraham, Jacob and 
Esau, Joseph, David and Goliath, David and Saul, Samson, and 
many New Testament stories. These are just a selection. 


(e) Larger-Group and All-Inclusive Play DE 
As the above small-group play develops, stories will gradually evolve 


Which need more and more characters, until the occasion arises 
when the whole class will be required for one particular story. 

The first true, large-group ‘piece of theatre’ will occur when two 
or more of the several distinct groups find they can help each other. 
The fusing possibilities of a hospital group and an accident group, 
for example, soon become cvident, and it is only a short step from 
this to the inclusion of policemen, onlookers, etc. Small-group play 
will, of course, continue throughout the child's school life, and he will 
become increasingly more confident in its execution; but all- 
inclusive stories will become more frequent and there will be occasions 
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when the class as a whole would like to ‘put on a play’. (See earlier 
observations on Universal Child Drama — Phases 3 and 4.) 

It will be seen that the above stages of method advised for one 
class of older E.S.N. children correspond very closely to:the phases 
through which I have suggested earlier that all children must pass in 
their progress towards social maturity. 


(D) RANDOM OBSERVATIONS 
(i) On Costume 
Children of all ages like dressing-up. In the early stages, dress and 
Props of a kind are very important, and the young cowboy 95 
conductor or fairy is often quite content to don an appropriate 
costume and play out the part alone. During the long period of 
group play, action supersedes costume and props in general; 1n 
fact, some of the finest Child Drama occurs without any accoutre- 
ments whatever. Later, when our young people are moving towards 
the stage and more frequent performance to other people, correct 
apparel and exact props become increasingly essential. 


(ii) On Music as an Aid to Drama 

The very worst and the very best Child Drama I have seen wer’ 
both played to a musical background. In the former case, £T pe 
phone records were used and the children, E.S.N., aged 11 plus, «^ 


H " i n 
Obviously been drilled so that their every action fitted the music. 


H n i ES 
Point of fact, at this Performance for visitors, the climax © u 
story occurred several 


bars too soon for the appropriate m 
accompaniment and the play ended in confusion. From what ine 
teacher told me afterwards, it was apparent that now this ura 
ance Was over, a similar round of drill would start in future es 
Sessions. Another Story would be chosen and records P pue 
to be Suitable would be acquired, and in five or six months’ pt 
à similar play to that we had witnessed would be presented- y; 
= rl again be used to dictate instead of to assist the Pi” 

x € E Would lose every vestige of freedom. when 
"e on Instance, it was my good fortune to be present free 
class of E.S.N, children, aged 11-13 years, were having the 
panied by a sympathetic pianist. They 
f "The Elephant’s Child’ by Kipling, and 
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been asked by the teacher to create a jungle with all the necessary birds, 
animals and trees, before they attempted to portray the story. The 
pianist had previously acquired the ‘Carnival of the Animals’ music 
by Saint-Saéns. The children quickly decided that trees were tall and 
could better be represented if they stood on chairs scattered about 
the room; that the birds would be in the trees, so that anyone playing 
a tree would also have to be a bird. Once the birds and trees were in 
position, the appropriate piece from Saint-Saëns was played, and the 
trees spread their branches and ‘swayed a little in the breeze’. A few 
bars later, the birds began to whistle and chirp to a suitable change 
of music. With an obvious musical announcement, the elephants 
were introduced and all the remainder of the children plodded about 
the jungle as elephants. Similarly, the right kind of music was played 
in turn for baboons, giraffes, ostriches, hippopotami, and all the 
children had the opportunity to invent suitable noises and move- 
ments for each. This particular session ended when the lively animal 
music ceased and was replaced by ‘tree and bird’ music; the animals 
retired to their lairs, the birds alone made any sound, and finally 
they too were silent; the trees ceased to sway and the piano to play, 
and the jungle fell asleep. 

In this one half-hour session, the story had been told and a real 
feeling for the atmosphere achieved, enhanced in no small measure 
by the music. The teacher informed me that he would not need the 
pianist for the next session, since the children would play out the 
Story itself and concentrate on speech. They would need to select 
the various characters: the elephant’s child, the giraffe, the baboon, 
ete.; surplus children would populate the jungle as monkeys etc. 
In the third session, the story would be imposed on the previously 
Created background, and the piano would be again required. I 
determined to be present. " 

Most noticeable was the flexibility of the musical accompaniment; 
the way the volume of sound increased with the tempo of the story; 
the reduction or complete cessation of sound whilst the characters 
were speaking; the repetition of certain musical phrases when the 
Occasion demanded it; in short, the complete accord of action, 
Speech and sound. Such a blending, such an ideal fusion, could not 
Possibly be achieved by using a gramophone. 

The tape-recorder as an aid to drama is outside my own ex 
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but I am informed it has real possibilities. One can readily 
imagine how it may be used to prepare a background, which could 
later be imposed on a piece of thoroughly rehearsed child theatre. 
Sound effects, far beyond the pianist’s reach are obviously attain- 
able; volume would be easy to regulate; but so far as I am aware, it 
would be extremely difficult to manipulate such a machine so that 
the music and effects blended with a piece of free, creative Child 
Drama. A good deal of knob-twiddling or switch-pressing would be 
needed to follow the vagaries of children who unexpectedly decided 
to prolong a hunting scene, even though the background effects were 
reminding them they should now be playing a picnic. Of course, fora 
Prepared, rehearsed play, the tape-recorder has limitless possibilities; 
but this type of work will only be attempted at rare intervals by most 
E.S.N. children and is outside the scope of the present observations. 

It has been my intention to stress above all else that the children 
be allowed to move, speak, and create freely. Anything which might 
dictate, or interfere with this freedom, must be avoided. There 
are, of course, other forms of dramatic expression, where speech 1$ 
unimportant or, perhaps, not even required. Stylized mime to a Set 
musical sequence, free interpretation of music in dance and move 
ment, are excellent in themselves and do much to promot 
a ae an appreciation of music, and gracefulness a? 
ee 2 ial See For these, the gramophone and a Her 
to es ; cuon of tunes on a tape-recorder, are often pre n 

plano, since they can reproduce the full persuasive PO 


bn combined instruments of the orchestra. : 
ur E.S.N. children appreciate opportunities to take part 7 
these forms of dramati 


: € expression, and each should find its place 
our curriculum, 


all 
in 


(iii) Some Results 


rom a residential school for the E.S.N., accepting. 3 
takably to nef Seriously disturbed children, have proved a s 
Even the most : very real therapeutic effects of Child pee f 
their fellows Prindirwia have grown more sympathetic tow? uf 
are interd one have begun to realize that all members of the £^ ey 
ependent; the most withdrawn have discovered that th 


too can contri 
o ^ rs. 
ntribute and in some cases have become reliable leade 
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All have become more confident, more frank, ‘easier’ with adults, a 
most encouraging factor, especially when we consider the appalling 
fear of some children and the complete mistrust of others when they 
joined the school. 

In more particular instances, one has noted that children suffering 
from speech defects, especially where these were of nervous origin, 
have very much improved; in fact, one boy with a pronounced 
stammer completely recovered. 

It is, of course, very difficult to estimate the overall effect of this 
type of work on academic progress in general, or on reading in 
particular. Some attempt to do this was made in my own school 
Over one school year. Since we had 350 E.S.N. children at that time, 
many of whom were late entries, it was possible to form a class of 
sixteen non-readers aged 13 plus. They had presumably attempted 
all methods of learning to read, without success, and were for the 
most part, convinced they could do nothing about it. A complete 
reading programme based on each child's spoken words during Free 
Drama, was drawn up. Some idea of the initial stages of this pro- 
gramme, can be gained by reference to “Method-Stages A and B”; 
lack of space precludes a full description. The results, after only one 
Year, were most encouraging — represented by reading gains varying 
between six months and three years. 


(iv) Free Drama in Perspective . 
In my experience and, indeed, from information received from 
colleagues in various parts of the country, Free Drama 1s by no 
means widély practised in our E.S.N. Schools or, in fact, in many 
Primary or secondary schools. The set play is the general rule — 
whether this be of the ten or ninety minute variety — and the children 
cither read or are expected to learn their lines. One has frequently 
seen E.S,N. children attempting this kind of thing, with each charac- 
ler needing prompting or reading help for practically every phrase. 
Movement, action, real feeling, all things which go to the making of 
‘tue dramatic play, are inhibited. . ; 
In spite of this, some teachers maintain that free dramatic work o 
the type we have described ‘might be all right for infants, but is 
certainly not the thing for older children’. This can only be disproved, 
9i course, in practice. Peter Slade, author of Child Drama (a 
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comprehensive survey of the whole subject), and € E ue E 
the Birmingham Education Authority, has done erent y bat oi 
real understanding of the work, not only in the : dits tas a 
numerous courses for teachers throughout the coun EE E mi 
encouraged the formation of Young People s pamm ane 
one of these — at Rea Street Schools, Birmingham — a bed in. BU 
real centre, not only for performers, but for all interes ies 
development of theatre along these lines. More Vesp co in the 
Corporation have opened an adult theatre specially for ac en. Sut 
round', with audience Space almost all round the acting ar PRG 
an arrangement makes for a greater feeling of ameg iha 
audience and players, and indeed, between audience an anes 
and there are times when the whole auditorium is really Po pen 
Stage, when everyone present can feel that he is part o ica, dud 
being portrayed. (Shakespeare wrote for this type of thea Es oat 
made allowance for this kind of audience participation.) olt never 
system of censorship is considerably relaxed, however, we sha rmitted 
Witness true adult free drama in the public theatre. I have pis ieasth 
myself this ‘digression’ in an attempt to show that there is a natural 
movement in this direction, and that it would appear to be a 
development of the Child Drama we have tried to describe. bout the 
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Chapter X 


HANDICRAFTS 


ee ÓÓ— 


Introduction and Principles 
The desire to construct is a driving force with young children. Tt 


develops in play from their impulse to find out, and from their need 
for a more primitive form of communication of ideas than anything 
which involves words. 

. One might think that by now there would be little need to under- 
line the fundamental value of handwork, but when considering 
the value of anything we must also consider what it is valuable for. 
The educational growth of the child is greatly dependent upon the 
development of intelligible speech and understanding of language, 
as Mr Hurton has pointed out. Every handwork activity can give 
Opportunities for oral language, the building of vocabulary, and 
Increasing understanding of experiences and relationships by co- 
ordinating other subjects and experiences. The child wants to touch, 
to gain physical experience in his role of explorer. This work with 
the hands has a real bearing on emotional behaviour and social 
adjustment. Through his developing ability to construct and create 
child can overcome many fears and anger-provoking situations, he 
can gain intense personal satisfaction and be spared much boredom. 
It is not enough to help a child to become a co-operative and con- 
tributive member of the school community. Each child is also a 
member of a family, and he must be helped to gain greater family 
approval and acceptance througha developing ability to use his hands. 
. To say that handwork in the Special School should be based on the 
interests of the children is meaningless unless it is appreciated that 
the seeds of interest must be sown and cultivated before they can be 
harvested, in other words interests must be learned. While it is known 
that a child’s interests are largely limited by his ability to control and 
to understand it must also be realized that within the capacity of 
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most children there are usually very many potential interests which 
have been unexplored and untapped. Just because a child has shown 
no active interest in a particular branch of handwork does not mean 
that there is no latent interest. Children’s abilities in handwork have a 
tendency to be specific, a child may be very much better at using 
wood and woodworking tools than fabric, but those who are poor at 
using tools need not be poor at using clay. 

Interests must be fed. The richer the diet of stories, pictures, 
expeditions and music, and the more frequent the opportunity for 
conversation and observation the richer will be the creative work bY 
the children no matter what medium is chosen. Handwork should be 
regarded less as a subject to be taught in Special Schools but rather 
as part of the daily life of each child which cannot be divorced from 
his growth in other abilities, 

Many factors will influence the formation of a child’s interest. 
Not only must the teacher be resourceful to ensure that there eh 
Sufficient variety and quantity of thought provoking craft mater? 
available, but also he must have a wide personal interest and € 
thusiasm for manual skills. It is very necessary that approval is £!V 


o 
to all the children’s work irrespective of the medium chosen and ” 


à ; e 
lavished on the children who through successful ability dominate F 
more formal aspects 


i int 15 
A of woodwork and needlework. If this poi? 
Ignored, those child 


Hand skills thrive 9n success. Once the child has achieved Sto 
im ani 
a further Increase in competion er nh reverse is xd 
ERI and a child failing to gain a particular skill tends to acqui? to 
Increasing dislike for the task. The opportunity to choose 2” an 
ies a Wider Tange of skills will help a child to accept failures 
Seek alternative ways of Teaching his desired goal, success. 4. 
In the Special School we are very much concerned with 
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Sensitivity of children to their environment, helping a child first to 
notice the things around him and later introducing him to the 
Properties of the things he sees, and then helping him to use the 
Correct tools to gain mastery of these things that matter so much to 
him. Things that are hard or soft, heavy or light, things that bend 
break or stretch — things that can be torn and folded and cut are 
very much a part of a child’s life and yet can remain a world 
unrealized by the young E.S.N. child. 

All the young child’s learning is derived at first from sensory 
motor experience. Even verbal learning develops from the child’s 
doing something physically to the materials of his environment and 
for many years first-hand experience will continue to be the method 
by which he learns most readily. 

It is usually easier to appreciate the limitations that educational 
Sub-normality imposes upon the academic attainments of reading and 
arithmetic than those it imposes upon handwork. Carpentry, bask- 
etry, metal work, leatherwork, shoe repairing, bookbinding, tailor- 
ing, pottery, and creative weaving are traditional crafts requiring 
Breater skill than the truly E.S.N. child can attain. There will be 
Tare exceptions of course, but even of those very few ever become 
Sufficiently skilled to be gainfully employed at the craft or continue it 
as a hobby after opportunity is no longer easily available. 

J ust as our work in reading and arithmetic must be subordinated 
to living so must there be a twofold approach to handwork, the one 
Practical and the other appreciative. Many handwork problems arise 
naturally in the daily life at school and in their attempts to solve 
these recognizable problems with tools and materials suitable to 
their Browing ability the children can see purpose in their efforts 
and gain much satisfaction from the results. At other times learning 
situations must be manufactured, sometimes for a group of children 
but more often for individuals. 

In this age when we are increasingly confront 
Parts and machine-made articles there is an even greater need to 
Plan appreciative experiences. This can best be done perhaps through 
Small but carefully timed displays of woodware, pottery, glass, 
Needlework, art, flower arrangements, basket work and leather 
Craft. At other times, a visit to a large store exhibiting articles made 

Y craftsmen might be arranged or best of all observation of a 
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swan et work. Yt is always a good thing to show children 
illustrations of fine craft work, and collections of pictures from 
magazines are most effective when mounted in albums. 


General Organization 
The organization of a class of E.S.N. children will always tax the 
initiative and ability of a teacher. There is usually a very great range 
of ability, from those who are consistently weak in every way i 
those who have just a little imagination and a little manual skill. 
This one aspect alone is almost sufficient to condemn the ordinary 
class teaching method. The enthusiastic teacher who usually docs 
nine-tenths of the classwork deprives the child of active particip ad 
tion and is rewarded first by almost complete failure to communicate 
with the children and then the behaviour problems which attend such 
a situation. 

At the junior stage you will probably find in your class 4 lad 
whose fingers are nimble enough to undo every nut on the Wendy 
House so that it collapses every other day and also the little girl a 
looks fixedly into your eyes while you speak and demonstrate, WHO 
just can’t watch your hands or her own and can’t even turn off a Tap 
or drink a bottle of milk through a straw. 

. With these children it is essential that the teacher should p 
time to observe carefully and note each child's handling of toys: ee 
of available tools, choice of activity, ability to dress, and hand’? i 
knife, fork, and spoon. There will be many hyperactive childre 


. | i E 
who are unable to sustain their interest for more than a minute E ce 
and will need much en em 


t 
any real satisfaction. 253 


e 
long enough to gain any success they lose confidence and en 


H i k 
at least aimless, but more often, destructive and unreceptive tO P 
further enthusiasms. 


For the ve 


Couragement and help if they are to exp‘ 
If they constantly fail to maintain an i 


-— 
: Ty young there is a real need for a range of education 
Bx e are well within the children’s ability to operate. One io 
s ea d be found useful for strengthening hand control is pr a 
eh ini and releasing a handgrip which is connecte s the 
toy to ‘in i. toy animal. The movement of the hand ewe ed 
keys. ve forward or to either side. Clockwork toys, with ]50 
YS, and toys that roll or walk down an inclined plane ? 
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encourage controlled hand movements. A wellequipped Wendy House 
can help children master many jobs that mothers seldom find enough 
patience to let them do at home. A plastic or aluminium tea set for ` 
example wili delight a child and give opportunity to gain hand skills. 
Pegging dressing up clothes on the line involves many of the finer 
muscles of the hands. Sorting trays and educa on: 
hangers, things to arrange such as animal families, co oure 
and shells all give interesting practice. 

Buttoning and lacing aids can be much more attractive if made as 
a series of puppets. The following method has been found useful: 


(1) Get a piece of thick plywood roughly 14 inches by 34 inches. 

Q) Shape 5 inches of one end to form a handled bat and smooth 
the edges. 

(3) Cover the 9 inches of body with coloured felt. 

(4) Buy a linen doll's mask and stick it with Fabrex or Copydex 
to a stuffed pad to form a head. Add thick plaited knitting 
cotton to represent hair and sew the head to the felt. 

(5) From leather cloth or thick plastic make a jacket with padded 
ee but double the facing edges back $ inch to strengthen 
them. 

(6) Now you may make a skirt with an elastic top to grip the 
Wooden body or padded trousers to sew on the felt so that the 
Wooden handle is hidden. 

(7) The final step is to make button hole: 
fix a zip fastener, or press studs, or € 
or belts and buckles. 


P iioii materials should not be provide | i i 
€ them with regard to the child's age and ability and introduce 
New materials slowly; it is wiser not to open too many doors at once 
rà d for each child you must be prepared to demonstrate many times, 
a guide clumsy immature hands without rushing them and smile 
PProvingly when you feel more like giving up. 
sut nds for tools and materials are usually absurdly disproportion: 
Ove © the needs of these children. Many of the limitations can 
St Pome, however, by providing some materials in their natura 
ate, twigs, small logs, chippings and bark, wool from barbed wire 


enci 
neing, and straw; and by obtaining waste materials from local 
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factories, paper off-cuts from printers and discarded boxes and dis- 
play cards from local merchants. The homes usually have little to 
offer but sometimes the children and parents can help with such 
things as newspaper, matchboxes, jam jars, and dried milk tins. 

A. very useful aid to a varied handwork programme is the hand- 
work trolley. 

Obtain or make a cupboard on wheels or castors. An old tea 
trolley can be converted by covering three open sides with hard- 
board. Paint it in attractive colours and glue linoleum to the top 
both to protect the materials inside from spilled water and to serve as 
a cutting surface. To one side of the trolley fix a rack to hold a ham- 
mer, junior hacksaw, several pairs of scissors, a bradawl, and a small 
screwdriver. On another side form a book rack or assignment chart 
rack, for the third side make a wooden jam jar holder to carry some 
water and a tin with a punched lid to hold paint brushes. On the 
shelves provide differently coloured boxes which can also be labelled, 
to contain a variety of handwork materials, plasticine, coloured 
gummed paper, odds and ends such as reels, wire, match-boxes, 
string, corks, plywood and scraps of coloured materials of various 
textures for collage work. A divided tray to contain drawing pins, 
Paper clips, bulldog clips or pegs, sewing equipment, buttons, beads, 
a card of hooks and eyes, tape measure, braids and cords, etc, 1$ 
another useful addition, 

This trolley has many virtues. It can be used by boys and girls, in 
small classrooms, in schools that have separate craftrooms, in schools 
without craftrooms, in schools where the boys’ handwork is always 
woodwork and the girls’ work is always with needle and thread. 
Properly stocked and maintained, this trolley can be made a source 
of inspiration to teachers and children alike. 


Tidiness 

One of the major difficulties the teacher of B.S.N. children has to fac? 
^ the problem of tidiness. Seldom do you find many of these children 
S " ont derstanding of the meaning of tidiness or an appreciation 
duni v niis to tidy up involves the younger children in weer 
fente sh vus than they are really capable of without help and t 
Leia at the time and effort wasted by the children in picking ud 

Putting down in a Purposeless manner is sometimes sufficien 
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a ei a : hers to restrict the opportunity children are given to use 
da wei eh es in the classroom. To prohibit the child from 
leased, ùp b of apparatus or tackle another job until he has 
fads ile e hol last one is less effective educationally than 
Gum, aii oblem of tidiness in a positive and practical way. 
Wh indie Fw where the solid teaching task is undertaken mainly 
ing Moe age some provision must be made for those not receiv- 
repent * ne way is for all the children to sit still and wait. 
taine in E e way would seem to be to give the children early 
climb arrying on with various jobs while they wait. A printed 
of jobs vb He labelled ‘Things to do while we wait’ bearing a list 
stood by E Acie by sketches which can be read and under- 
This latter ae help a child to decide on a positive and useful job. 
tools he E od demands that the child finds the materials and 
day before, T quickly and easily. If things aren’t where they were the 
Sone Pee he is soon confused, gives up looking and carries on 
ate bud oleae S tel of which simple time wasting or annoying others 
If we i the easiest examples for the teacher to cope with. 
problem lx therefore, that tidiness eases the daily teaching 
ON are is a desirable work habit which will help a child to be 
ally, then we an employer and make him more effective occupation- 
each day. A "p allow time for training and practice at the end of 
fused im nd if we forget or are prevented in any Way, then let's 
odiis must stay and do it ourselves. 
hier iun for storage of different han 
ful to As a considering the problem of ti 
pines te child if we can give him plenty of visual clues to the right 
youngest tie things away, using identifying colours with the 
or sturdy e ren and clearly printed labels for the others. Boxes 
at the d suitably identified, should be placed on shelving 
Tie un: s level. 
achieve nae need constant and vigorous enc 
nexion it v ards of orderliness and cleanliness an 
will be th ould be remembered that the standard set by the t 
e standard adopted by the children. 


dwork materials are given 
diness generally it is help- 


ouragement to 
d in this con- 
eacher 


Pa 
ry Piste and Cardboard 
twork materials, paper and cardboa 
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cheaply and easily that little difficulty should be experienced in 
making them available in quantity and variety. Older children are 
usually delighted to handle the many kinds to discover their proper- 
ties and uses and a class collection of different samples of paper might 
be used to stimulate interest. Some of the more common types will 
already be available in school. 

Much of the child's success in using paper and cardboard depends 
on skill in tearing, folding, and cutting with scissors and these basic 
physical skills require much practice with waste material. 

Among the younger children there will be several who have great 
difficulty in controlling their hands even for large movements. Crush- 
ing pieces of newspaper into a ball is a useful starting exercise for 
these children. The paper ball can then be placed in the centre of a 
sample sheet of wallpaper which is twisted around the ball to form a 
shape like a shuttlecock. The children enjoy the shuttlecock as it is 
and may quickly form a paper doll by painting or crayoning a face 
on the ball. It is hardly an adult conception of a doll but it is satisfy- 
ing to young children for it can be made completely by them. A paper 
bag decorated like a head, placed over the hand and held at the wrist 
by an elastic band becomes a puppet, something else a young child 
can create successfully. Paper tearing is another task for strengthen- 
ing small fingers. The odd scraps of coloured paper torn into small 
pieces and laid in a broad band around the pasted edges of a pattern 
sample of plain wallpaper will make an attractive mat for a child to 
take home. 

As examples of group projects leaf shapes can be torn from col- 
oured scrap and pasted to a frieze of tree shapes or torn scraps of 
white paper pasted to a snowman frieze. 

Cellulose pastes are admirable to use because they are inexpen- 
sive, easy to prepare, non-staining and do not deteriorate. It is easier 
for the youngest children to use a finger for pasting, as handling 2 
brush is beyond most of them. š 

It is wise to keep your coloured paper separated in boxes which 
can easily be identified. This will avoid waste and encourage good 
work habits as well as assist colour recognition. A number of green- 
grocer’s tomato trays can be painted different colours, to correspon 
with the colours of the paper, and then stacked one upon the other. 

Scissors are as indispensable in the classroom as pencils and chalk 
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and their use should be part of each child’s daily opportunity. It is a 
simple matter to attach an identifying tag to each pair and provide 
a hanging rack. This again will help children to develop essential 
work habits: 

The first exercises with scissors will probably be snipping along the 
border of a sheet of newspaper. As the child gains confidence in 
holding the scissors, his control will improve and fringed mats 
can be made by snipping two opposite ends of a small wallpaper 
sample. Frequent practice in cutting shapes drawn on newspaper with 
a black crayon will strengthen young fingers. Cutting pictures from 
old magazines requires considerable control and judgement. 

Later work with scissors should be done purposefully: the child 
can cut and tear scraps of material to fill a cushion and understand 
what he is doing if it is for the classroom use. 

By the time a child reaches the middle school he has usually 
developed sufficient skill to enable him to use scissors to cut his own 
shapes for masks, shields, friezes, pictures for scrap books and thewalls. 

Thin cardboard will be used by some for 3-dimensional picture 
making. The model or shape is cut out and painted then the back is 
mounted on a background using a match-box as a separator. 
Illustrations of nursery rhymes, Red Indian camps, circus scenes, 
and ships are popular subjects. Older children can be introduced to 
cutting out shears, pinking scissors, tin snips, wire cutters, and 
Paperhanger’s scissors as jobs requiring these tools are provided. 

hey can be introduced to papier mâché work, paper and cardboard 
Puppet making, and picture making using coloured papers, corrue- 
ated cardboard, sawdust, threads, fabrics of different kinds, and other 
Odds and ends as the composition demands them. These feeling 
Pictures are both effective and satisfying. Cut paper shapes, both flat 
and scored, produce a mobile structure when supported from the 
ceiling by a thread and making these mobiles and decorating them 
can be most exciting projects for some of the seniors. 


Woodwork for Juniors 
and e has a wonderful attraction for girls as W 
ere seems little doubt that hammering a piece o >= 
viir While ‘making something’ releases aggressive energy ina 
hich has the advantage of being satisfying and permissible. 
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For the juniors, simple classroom requirements would be a bench 
or low table, strong box or a portable bench top which can be 
clamped to a pair of desks. A simple vice could be fitted to this bench 
or substitute. s 

The tool list should include light-weight and medium-weight 
hammers, pincers, all metal junior hacksaws and coping saws, rasps, 
and files, screwdriver, and bradawl. Small children are usually unable 
to saw pieces of wood because they swing about with each movement 
of the saw. The answer is to design and make bench hooks for them 
which are adjustable and will stop the movement. You will also need 
plenty of strong ‘G’ clamps, 2-inch, 3-inch and 4-inch which can also 
be used to anchor the pieces of wood to the table or bench top. 

The care of tools is important so it is essential to keep them in view. 
Drawers, boxes or cupboards are useless. A piece of hardboard or 
peg board with Terry clips arranged to hold the tools will be much 
more helpful. The shapes of the tools painted beneath the clips, as a 
guide for replacing the tools, has many advantages and a magnet 
for salvaging nails will prove an investment. An alternative tool 
carrier can be made from hessian and webbing. Pockets made in the 
hessian will hold jars or tins of nails and screws, and tool slots can 
be made by machining the webbing to the hessian at suitable intervals. 
The whole kit can then be suspended from wall hooks. Another 
method is to converta clothes-horse, stabilize it withastrut and screw 
Terry clips to the cross members. 

If supplies of softwood and plywood offcuts, dried fruit boxes from 
the grocer, and trays and boxes from the fruiterers can be provided 
and the tools made easily available, most of the children will require 
little more encouragement to make a start. It is essential, however, 
to provide variety in the thickness of materials. Stripwood and flat 
Plywood offcuts are very limited in appeal and use for the juniors. 
Blocks from timber yards, carpenters’ shops, and factories quickly 
Suggest the solid world of cars and vans, lorries, engines, and ships, 
and with little modification they can be used in play. Some form of 
wheels would be useful too. Cotton reels, flat round tins and sections 
from poles or old table legs are suggested. Few of the juniors start 
from any idea of the finished article but are satisfied to enjoy the feel 
of a saw or hammer. The abler ones may create an accidental form 
and give it a name, e.g. an aeroplane or a boat, and will then spend 
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some time playing with it. Others will attempt only to hammer 
nails into scrap or even the bench unless you are watchful. 

Simply to supply tools will not ensure their most effective and 
therefore correct use and individual children will need a great deal 
of help in using tools. Group projects, largely organized and executed 
by the teacher might include using orange boxes to make such things 
as a shop, kitchen dresser or gas stove for the Wendy House. 

Lack of words is a great handicap for these children for it hinders 
their performance in every task. Each interesting handwork activity, 
Whether it be handling blocks and strips of wood, arranging and 
fitting things or even replacing tools correctly, serves as an introduc- 
tion to the vocabulary of arithmetic. Words like long, short, big, 
Small, thick, thin, heavy, light, longer, shorter, take on meaning 
and become part of their language for living. All those activities 
Which demand that the child handles things purposefully, enumerates 
them and makes finer judgements are accompanied by an increase 
m vocabulary and understanding. There is an obvious link with 
number teaching here. 


Woodwork for Seniors 
general syllabus of woodwork for senior boys is out of place and 
Wales meaningless in a Special School. If you must have a substitute 
fe draw up a list of basic skills for individual boys when you know 
"^em and plan well ahead so that you are ready to suggest the next 
to the lad to include the new experience or skill. Personal skill 
charts are often helpful to encourage some of the more aimless 
S as olds to strive for increasing skill. 
aa they make will depend not only on keat 
the ial, books, and magazines that are available but the n o 
a ese boys to create something of use, something that gains parenta 
as At one stage a popular choice of self-assignment is à 
it i € a box. If it is to be successful this is quite a difficult job € 
Mie UU measuring with some accuracy SO that the opposite o i 
.-. “dual before assembly begins. Rather than suggest all t ie 
ir culties to the ad (who will probably resent too much m p 
St Way) let him find out for himself the satisfaction of learning i 
in Periments with tools and wood and he will probably be more š 
Sand ready then to accept a suggestion that making a tray 1$ mor 
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likely to succeed. Having been helped to choose a suitable base and 
provided with strip wood for the sides he can achieve reasonable 
success by assembling opposite sides and cutting off the unwanted 
excess. The craftsman carpenter or woodwork instructor may be 
horror-struck at such a way of doing things, but it is probably the 
way they themselves made their first tray when they were 8 or 9 
years old, and if we surround these boys with do’s and don’ts they 
quickly lose heart. After the tray has been put to use the weaknesses 
of its construction become obvious. Now the time has come to show 
him how to make a joint which is stronger than nails hammered into 
the end grain of strip wood. The next tray will take a little longer 
to make because greater care is required, but now the boy is more 
likely to accept the greater effort demanded of him because he has a 
personal incentive to improve. If however you insist that he makes a 
practice joint perfectly before he tackles the next job, either you will 
be badgered to destruction by his insistent request to make a rcal one 
(meaning a proper tray) with jointed corners or by the attitude which 
clearly says — if you want a tray make it yourself. 

Helping senior E.S.N. boys demands a great deal in patience, 
silence, understanding, and control. They will work in spasms of 
enthusiasm and it is to be noted that the spasms are considerably 
longer than is usual in their other activities. Their enthusiasm is not 
particularly related to the finished product but rather to the con- 
struction. 

The word ‘work’ means lessons, but by using the word ‘Job’ for 
all sorts of things — for chopping wood, removing nails, collecting 
boxes, tidying the store, checking tools, making a bookrack or tray 
or sharpening pencils, we imply that all these are good things to on 
and worth doing. I believe it helps the child gain much more sui 
faction from what he does and lessens his rejection of work per Tep 
of failure. No useful training in independence can be given !n is 
Situation where a boy is weighed down with feelings of inadequacy 
and failure. 

The only adult who is of use to the senior E.S.N. children is the 
one who knows them and enjoys living a school day with them; whose 
Standard is a standard of effort rather than a standard of achieve 
ment. The teacher must encourage, approve, and stimulate the boy 
according to how hard he has tried and avoid putting the final 
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touches to a job himself — help them of course, show the technique 
and do a job himself, but keep his hands for his own work. His 
interest must be in the output of effort, of thinking and planning 
done by the child. 

We must not assume always that a child doing nothing is ‘lazy’ 
or a bad person. He may be unable to do anything, or he may be 
too fearful of showing his awkwardness, perhaps he is thinking, 
trying to get things in order in his mind or just relaxing before 
another burst of interest. The hyperactive ones need watching very 
carefully also. 

Avoid too much verbal explanation; it is so easy to use words the 
child doesn’t understand in analogies about which he has no experi- 
ence, and older children rebel against a teacher who talks too much 
(as one child said, ‘I tried to understand but you kept on talking’). 

In the senior classes, there will be a need for extending the vocab- 
ulary of length; the recognition of inches on a ruler, then the recog- 
nition of written lengths both with words and with signs. 

Probably the next stage would include measuring and recording 
length in inches, feet and feet and inches, and later still, measuring 
off a given length. All this comes before abstract addition is presented 
and for very many boys this stage represents the limit of their real, 


Le. understood ability. 


Suggested list of Tools needed for Senior Boys 


5 ammers Glass cutter 
Crewdrivers Emery cloth 
incers Soldering iron and flux cored solder 
Rell Wood saws Set of small spanners 
oa hand saws Scissors 
mall block plane Guillotine 
Ood chisels Mallet 
‘heel brace and bit Garden tools 
nr Try square 
i awl Metal rulers 
n snips Oil-can 


Ssorted files and rasps 
Oping saw 


(better than fretsaws) 
G 


6-way leather punch 
Glue pot (electric or gas) 


Bench hooks 
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Brushes Hacksaw 

Surfoam planes *G' clamps 
Sandpaper Staples and stapler 
Gardening 


Gardening as a help to the education of E.S.N. children has two 
main values. Firstly, it can develop planning, discrimination, and 
manipulative ability. Secondly, its effect can be therapeutic, serving 
as an outlet for the tremendous energy that many children have. 
A child, by digging and weeding and burning may destroy without 
feelings of guilt. Just as it supplies an adult with an opportunity to 
work off feelings so with the child it has a calming effect. The garden- 
ing interest of the E.S.N. child, like that of very many other people, 
is spasmodic and largely seasonal. Indoor gardening and experi- 
menting can extend and sustain outdoor interest and for all too many 
children it is the only gardening opportunity available. 

Cultivate the interest and friendship of your local parks super- 
intendent. If he can be shown that you are keen to develop in the 
children an appreciation and respect for plants, shrubs and trees, 
and well kept borders, not only will he be willing to let the children 
visit the greenhouses and potting sheds at intervals during the year, 
but he will probably let you have a variety of surplus seedlings, plants 
and bulbs and twig blossoms. A gardener is generous to people of 
similar interests. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a school garden then aim to 
have something of interest and beauty in it throughout the years 
shrubs and trees, bulbs, herbaceous perennials, and annuals. Herb 
gardens and soft fruit can be quite profitable but empty plots near the 
school building soon become a playground for the younger children. 
If money is short, fill up with lupins and delphiniums which will 
bloom in early summer. 

With each season comes opportunity to show and train the 
children in methods of working; how to clear the ground in à 
methodical way and prepare for seed sowing. They will learn to 
appreciate the smell of freshly turned earth and the difference between 
neatly dug rows and haphazard hole digging. Doing one thing at 2 
time is hard work for them, but the only place where success comes 
before work is in a dictionary, not in a garden. 
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The tools you choose should be the best obtainable such as Spear 
& Jackson's *Neverbend' tools and those of the Wilkinson Sword 
Co. Cheap tools will bend or break very quickly in a boy's hands for 
he has no way of judging the strain he is imposing upon them. 

Even with seniors it is doubtful whether choosing seeds and 
plants from catalogues has more than superficial interest or value. 
They live so much in the present and show little feeling of anticipation. 
Even adults find the names and varieties confusing. A better method 
of choosing is perhaps to make use of the local chain store or market 
stall where the coloured packets are displayed. It is wise also to 
prepare beforehand and arrange to share the seed so that everyone 
has both flowers and vegetables. A display showing a few seeds in 
cellophane covered pill boxes or on covered glass slides associated 
witha picture of the plant or flower has great fascination andcan lead 
to seed collecting expeditions in the countryside or on waste ground. 

Indoor gardening can be carried on throughout the year. There 
are many house plants which will survive poor light and week-end 
neglect and yet can be propagated in the warmth of the classroom. 
To help them survive the holidays you can either let children take 
them home or plunge them in wet peat in the sand trays or water 
trough. 

Growing things in the classroom will help children to observe. The 
tops of carrots, beet, and parsnips will produce foliage if grown in 
water-filled saucers or shallow dishes and wedged with pebbles. A 
potato will also grow leaves if set, root end down in a glass or jar 
partly filled with water. It can be kept in position by pushing three 
matchsticks into the sides and resting them on the rim of the glass. 
Various kinds of seeds can be grown in jar gardens. Line a glass 
jar with a piece of blotting paper and fill the centre of the jar with 
peat, sawdust or vermiculite. The chosen seeds are pushed between 
the outside glass and the paper, and a little water kept in the bottom 
of the jar. Each child who is interested might grow one of his own. 
Another useful way to grow seeds is to tie a piece of cloth over the 
top of a sandwich paste jar which is then put into a 2-Ib jam jar 
containing a little water so that the cloth ends hang down into the 
water and draw it up to the seeds placed on the top. A small pane of 
glass is then placed over the mouth of the larger jar. Growing 
n be quite exciting when it is used later for classroom 
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sandwiches. It should be borne in mind, however, that if you grow 
seeds in jars or on flannel, it should be a supplement to, not a 
substitute for, growing seeds in the open soil. 

If you can provide a good magnifying glass or borrow a micro- 
scope occasionally many other experiments are possible. 

During the winter months, seed trays can be made, preferably half 
the commercial size, and then plants can be raised in sterilized 
compost from seed or cuttings during early spring. Watering diffi- 
culties can be largely overcome by pressing a seed label in each corner 
of the tray and putting the whole into a polythene bag. The seeds will 
germinate and the cuttings root without further watering. 

Making a simple bird table for the winter appeals to younger 
children. Use a flat piece of wood and make a hole at either end. 
Thread a piece of rope through and tie the ends to a horizontal 
branch of a tree so that it looks like a miniature swing. Then left- 
over scraps of food can be put on the bird table. Making simple 


litter bins for the playground or field appeals to the caretaker as 
well as the children. 


Flower Arrangement 
Few town children have a chance to tend a garden, but they can 
be helped to appreciate the beauty of flowers and foliage through 
planned experience in arrangement, During summer and autumn the 
school garden or their home garden will usually provide enough 
material and even during winter and early spring very little money 
need be spent each week to provide this opportunity for another 
creative activity and also bring a little cheer to classroom or hall. 

To make successful arrangements of flowers you need a pair at 
stout scissors for pruning stems and foliage, pieces of chicken wire 
(this is one of the most useful securing methods), several pinholders 
im assorted sizes and a number of containers. The containers can be 
varied from a fancy tea cup or a sauceboat to a small jug, dish oT 
vase or even Shells. You don't have to use jam jars, paste jars oF 
the expensive conventional flower bowl, for they usually require 
many flowers and a few winter branches will look sparse and leggy 
in them. 

If all these accessories can be kept in a basket or box always 
teady for use the children will show interest, and gradually develoP 
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a feeling for better arrangements than the usual bunch of stems 
hastily forced into a jar. 

In winter, just two or three flowers, or sometimes just one alone, 
can be made to look wonderfully important by careful grouping and 
the use of leaf sprays, stones, and pieces of driftwood. 

Coloured illustrations cut from magazines and seed catalogues 
will help to stimulate thought and they can be used to make a flower 
arrangement album. Demonstration from the teachers in forming 
arrangements in pyramid, fan, circle, or triangle form is a formal way 
to be reserved for abler children. A more natural and creative 
approach for less able children might be to supply a few limpet or 
mussel shells and a small strawberry basket to collect lawn daisies and 
buttercups. 


Needlework 

Needlework is generally recognized as a useful skill. I consider it also 
to be a major contribution to the lives of us all, bringing beauty and 
pleasure. The things we choose to make ourselves make us feel good 
and become part of our lives, but the children we teach would not 
choose a school life dominated during needlework periods by im- 
positions of knitted dish cloths and very small and tatty tablemats. 

It seems to me that these children should be helped to become more 
actively aware of their surroundings, able to distinguish between the 
pleasant and unpleasant, the beautiful and the ugly, the colourful and 
the drab. They can be helped to gain a desire and an ability to choose 
for themselves. Surely this is more important educationally than 
simply helping them to become, at best, fair at copying but more 
probably, uninterested and unskilled handworkers who will seldom, 
if ever, darn or embroider after they leave school. 

Looking for ways of developing imagination and stimulating 
children in various ways to perform creative activity and do worth- 
while things should be an important part of our life in school. 
Through the decoration of the school, the curtains and the wall- 
paper, through our own appearance, and the attention we give to 
providing and combining fascinating materials, textures, and pat- 
terns, always putting the best we can before the children, we influence 
the aesthetic and help them in a small but important way to develop 
individual taste as they grow older. 
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I believe the basis of all craftsmanship in life to be the intense 
desire of the worker to make a particular thing and the school should 
approach the teaching of needlework through the child’s desire and 
need. With the younger children a simple beginning *providing a 
simple source of ideas as well as pleasure is the dressing-up box. It 
can be stocked with remnants of brightly coloured cloth, pieces of 
dress materials, discarded costumes from your local amateur theatri- 
cals, offcuts bought cheaply from dress manufacturers, and pieces of 
felt obtained in the same way from wholesalers. The senior girls 
might contribute pieces of sheeting which they have dyed themselves. 
As the children handle and dress up with this material they gain 
valuable experiences of colour, texture, and shape as well as an 
Increase in vocabulary. 

From dressing up to dressing dolls is a short step and doll making 
can develop into a fascinating project for the older juniors using 
smaller pieces of material Provided in greater variety. Now is the 
time to introduce some of the techniques of needlework. Whenachild 
has a real desire to cut and to shape, to join and to sew, needle-wor k 
has an obvious purpose and learning becomes a worthwhile activity. 

The article being made Should be the primary consideration and 
there should be no attempt at this stage to substitute artificial 
exercises to promote techniques. You will find that the children will 
practise processes but more with the desire to please than to perfect. 
Skill for skills’ sake belongs to a more mature and intelligent world 
and these children will make very little improvement until they them- 
Selves see the need for doing the job. 

In the past our approach to needlework for senior girls has tended 
to be solely through the catalogue and the requisition with the result 
that the materials provided have been limited both in variety and 
quantity. The choice may have been wide but few of the materials 
Were cheap enough to allow any waste in experiment. I believe that 


greater emphasis should be given toanapproach throu gh the piece box. 
Into this piece b, 


materials rich in co] 
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finishing the things they start. Let there be some pretty things, not 
necessarily useful for practical needlework; few of them see much 
beauty in their homes, let alone have chances to handle beautiful 
things and think and talk about them. You have only to do it once 
to observe their reactions and the release of imagination to realize 
whata wonderful experience you have shared with them. By allowing 
children to use the occasional piece of fine material, be it braid, lace 
or fabric you give dignity to their work. 

Some of the more able senior girls can make a number of con- 
tributions of beauty and pleasure to the rest of the school. Screens, 
Curtains, and aprons can be decorated with imaginative embroidery 
or designs using buttons or large beads, or perhaps pictures made by 
Sewing small pieces of material chosen for their suitability of colour 
and texture to represent flowers or animals. On one occasion I 
Temember the pockets of the handwork aprons of the youngest 
children were most effectively decorated by the senior girls with felt 
Shapes representing all the kinds of tools the children used for 
Woodwork and gardening. On another occasion some of the girls 
made colourful picnic haversacks for the school. 

It is good that children should give, but we must all resist attempts 
to use the more skilful and sometimes overwilling children as unpaid 
Seamstresses or maids. Once the job becomes a chore it rapidly loses 
any educational value it may have possessed and becomes positively 
harmful. Head teachers please note. 

i Needlework based on the piece box requires the teacher to organ- 
Ie the environment rather than plan a syllabus. It is very important 
to provide sources of ideas as well as the materials and tools for 
carrying them out. Some of the ideas will come from books and 
Some from examples. A portable needlework library will be found 
to be very useful. A double-sided junior’s painting easel can be 
adapted by adding ledges and expanding curtain wires to hold books 
EE d pamphlets showing stitches and other ideas for decoration on one 
Side and perhaps a selection of good quality periodicals on the other. 

Some of the older girls will show an active interest in quite 
advanced stitchery. It is a good thing therefore to provide some of 
these books apparently much above their level. 

Dictionaries of stitches are valuable. Not only the printed ones but 
also the kinds made by the teacher and graded according to the 
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ability of the children. These collections of simple stitches and 
examples of binding, fringing, hemming, and joining can be prepared 
by the teacher on neat pieces of material such as flannel or linen 
canvas to show just one line of a particular stitch or one process. 
The result is a booklet of samples or a wall chart available both for 
reference and as an opportunity for children to choose for them- 
selves. For the younger or less able children a row of stitching can be 
Started off in a strong and colourful thread and the needle left 
threaded and ready to encourage a child to practise. 

For each senior child a strip of crash or similar material about 
7 inches wide by 2 feet long can be provided with small loops to hold 
skeins of coloured silk and cotton threads, a patch of felt or flannel 
to hold pins and a variety of appropriate needles and a small pocket 
for thimble and tape measure and possibly their own pair of em- 
broidery scissors. This holder can then be rolled and tied with tapes 
when not in use. 

It must be remembered that with all visual and practical aids it is 
important to arrange for regular maintenance or their value will be 
lost and there will remain only confusion and a pattern of untidiness. 

Many of these senior girls come from homes which are barren and 
insecure and at adolescence they need all our understanding and 
maturity to guide and encourage them. A wide interpretation of 
needlework can help. In our conversation and through the pattern 
We set we can cultivate an interest in clothes and accessories, materials 
and furnishings and in personal appearance. These interests are part 
of the normal life interests of all women and should therefore be 
Very important to teachers. 


Working with Scrap Material - Match-boxes in Particular 
Collecting empty match-boxes from home is something almost every 
Child can do and that is helpful in itself. As well as being valuable 
aids to young juniors for counting and table bricks and for making 
simple temporary toys using the trays to interlock the boxes, they 
lend themselves well to handwork assignments based upon reading 
to follow instructions. 

The railway engine that took Dick and Dora of the ‘Happy 


Venture’ reading series to Seatown can be made froma chart prepared 
on thick card as follows: 
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Step 1. Get four match-boxes and glue them together to make 
the chassis like this —— 

Step 2. Glue one cardboard roll to the chassis to make the boiler 
like this 

Step 3. Join two match-boxes to a tray to make a driver’s cabin 
like this —— 

Step 4. Glue the cabin to the chassis like this —— 

Step 5. Glue two halves of a cotton reel to the bottom of the 
chassis like this —— 

Step 6. Cut two axles from an old knitting needle. 

Step 7. Make four cardboard wheels the size of a penny and 
push them on the axles like this —— 

Step 8. Two corks, one large and one small, will make a smoke 
stack and a steam whistle. 

Step 9. Paint the model. 


Beside each step a sketch should be drawn and the combination 
will enable most children who have reached that stage in reading to 
make the model. . 

An alternative chart for the wall labelled ‘Can you make these? 
can be prepared by making a number of sketches of constructed 
match-box models. Ideas for new constructions can be added as the 
more skilful children discover them. 

Of these two methods the formerseems more popular with the child- 
Ten and certainly encourages greater individual thought and activity. 

Assignments similar to the engine can be based on the aeroplane 
in the Janet and John’ series and the fishing boats, cranes, and docks 
in the ‘Pathfinder’ series. Fire engines, galleons, tractors and d 
trains are exciting for boys and doll's furniture, fairgrounds an 
matchbox finger puppets appeal to the girls as well. 


`~ 


AN APPRECIATION OF 
OTHER IDEAS FOR HANDWORK 


Metalwork u 
This would seem to be quite beyond the range of the great ud 
of E.S.N. children. The materials are rigid and give no zi E 
making mistakes and there is therefore greater opportunity i e 
The work must be largely formal because of the specialized tools an: 
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methods required. To make a poker or an ashtray is very rarely a 
passionate desire on the part of a child but rather an interest 
unnecessarily imposed upon him. Technique, beyond them anyway, 
has been substituted for education. Just occasionally, however, there 
will be found a man, with great skill as a teacher of children and 
an absorbing personal interest in creative metalwork whose class of 
senior boys have honestly produced small personal hand tools which 
are delightful to see and to handle. 


Boot Repairing 

Here again the physical skills and the concentration required are 
not to be found among truly E.S.N. children, who would be 
better served I feel by being shown how to choose suitable shoes, 
encouraged to clean them regularly, shown how to dry them when 
they are wet and have them repaired at the right time. 


Plaster Moulding 3 
There is a small place for plaster moulding with the older juniors. 
To make plaster and pour it into a rubber mould can introduce the 
properties of a new material. It is cheap and quick. It gives aln nost 
immediate success. The careful decoration and varnishing provide 
more handwork and the finished article can be sold at bazaars OF 
taken home as a present for mother. The first time it is introduced - 
has some educational benefit, but because of the dubious quality o 
being successful so cheaply and quickly it can become a substitute 


for effort and if prolonged, it is a positive hindrance to thinking aia 
progress. 


Plastics 


These materials belie their name as far as E.S.N. children are sah 
cerned. They are not easily worked, nor are such articles as SUE? 


et Salad servers or paper knives desired or even understood bY 
them. 


Suggested List of Materials to Collect 


Newspaper, plain and tinted, wallpaper. 
is drums, e.g. salt and Spice drums and boxes. 
orks. 
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Pieces of sponge and foam rubber. 
Pictures. 
Matchsticks, ice lolly sticks, wooden skewers. 
Pebbles, shells, fir cones. 
Ur nuts of all kinds, walnut shells, poppy seed cases. 
Stand-up cardboard advertisement cards. 
Bus tickets, stamps, milk-bottle tops. 
Offcuts of plywood and hardboard. 
Tyres and inner tubes, leather scraps. 
Wood shavings, sawdust, wood chips and bark. 
Plastic materials, cellophane. 
Buttons, cotton reels, pins, elastic. 
c» boxes, date boxes, cheese boxes, match-boxes. 
Dried-milk tins. 
Jars and medicine bottles. 


Wire and electrical connexions. 
Old taps. 


Things to Buy 

l. Adhesive tape. 

2. Art materials. 

3. Brushes. 

4. Clay, varnish, plasticine. : 

5. Cloth and threads of various kinds. 

6. Glue, Polycell, pins. 

7. Gummed paper. 

8. Kitchen paper. 
9. Nails. e 
10. Needles for sewing, darning, and knitting. 
ll. Nuts and bolts. 
12. Paint, plaster. 
13. Round dowel rod. 
14. Screws. 
15. Sugar paper. 
16. Thin coloured card. 
17. Turps substitute. 
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Suggestions for Visual Aid Displays for Senior Boys and —— : 
1. Named types of wood, e.g. deal, oak, balsa, obeche, ma i 
any, pine, beech, walnut, plywood, hardboard, blockboard, 
chipboard. : : 
2. Named types of building materials, e.g. bricks, concrete, 
sand, ballast, cement, plaster. i -— 
3. Nails in assorted sizes, wire nails, French nails, cu ia 
panel pins, shoe brads, glass sprigs, carpet tacks, galvani 
nails. 
er. 
4. Screws, 6's, 8's, 10's, 14's, round headed, brass go 
5. Wire, brass, copper, lead covered, rubber covered, , 
galvanized, barbed. i T 
6. Silk, satin, nylon, wool, cotton, hessian, linen, velvet, tenis, 
tapestry, moquette, suiting, net, lace, rayon, curtain m 
dress material, furnishing material. 


7. Paper. lead, 

8. Common metals, iron, steel, aluminium, brass, copper, 
tinplate. 

9. 


. stic. 
Buttons, bone, mother-of-pearl, glass, materialcovered, pla 
10. Colours. 


11. Kitchen utensils, 


12. Electrical plugs and connexions. ] 

13. Bicycle parts and tools and materials for repair work. 
14. Named pictures of furniture and fittings. 

15. 


Illustrations of embroidery stitches. 


Books for Children 


ive 
Activity Readers, “Water, Sand, Clay, Wood’, Evans. want 
and useful little books dealing with day-to-day activitte 
small children. Suitable for non-readers and beginners.) oks 
BENNETT, A. L., and JACKSON, C. v., Read and Make, Bo 
1-4, John Murray. imple 
COWELL, C., Your Gardening Book, Faber & Faber. (Has a Su 
and direct approach with good illustrations.) 


PANS, Mo Let's Make Something, Arnold, (Books 1-12 fo 
very young.) 
HOROWITZ, CAROLI 


Windus. (Books 


r the 


& 
NE, Play Ideas and Things to Do, Chat g 


fullof ideas and Pictures for children from 3^? 
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JACKSON, C. V., Printcraft Made Easy, Wheaton. 

LEWIS, ROGER, Your Book of Modelling, Faber & Faber. 

LEWIS and sHuTE, Your Book of Carpentry, Faber & Faber. (An 
essentially practical book. Clear and helpful.) 

MATTHEW, W. P., Woodwork for Boys, E.U.P. (A junior Teach 
Yourself book containing details of several jobs within the 
ability of many senior boys.) 

RENSSELAER, A. V., Your Book of Magic, Faber & Faber. 
(Another form of handwork.) 

SCHLOAT, G. WARREN, Playtime for You, John Murray. (Things 
for children of 4-10, it consists of self-explanatory photographs 
showing how simple materials found in most homes can be 
used by children.) 

— What Shall I Do, John Murray. (For 7-14 year olds.) 


Books for Teachers 

ARNEIL, 1., Infant Handwork, Nelson. 

DOUGLASS, WINSOME, Toys for Your Delight, Mills & Boon. 

GLENISTER, S., The Technique of Handicraft Teaching, Harrap. 

HORTH, A. C., Z Made it Myself, Batsford. i 

MCCREA, LILIAN, Puppets and Puppet Plays, O.U.P. (Contains 
some simple designs with measurements for animal puppets and 
a theatre.) 

POLKINGHORNE, R. K. and M. I. R., 
Home, Harrap. . 

ROBERTSON, S. M., Creative Crafts in Education, 
Kegan Paul. 

ROSEMAN, J. P., Handicraft leaflets, 
Work, Dryad. 

— Make These Yourself, Dryad. 

ROWLAND, T. J. s., Handicrafts without Han 
Books 1 and 2. 

SANDERS, H. H., The Practical Pottery B 

SHIPPERLEE, J. A., Your Book of Lino Cutting, 

THORBURN, M., Toy Making from Odds and Ends, 


Toy Making in School and 
Routledge & 


Dryad. Coloured Paper 


dicaps, Cassell. 
ook, Blandford Press. 
Faber & Faber. 
Charles & Son. 


CHARLES NORTH 
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Chapter XI 


HOUSECRAFT 


I. The Children - Needs that can be Helped in Housecraft ve 
Throughout special education stress is laid on the sae E ahes 
individual — yet the class must be run as a class, food cooked, eie 
washed, and laundry finished by the time the coach comes to "ae 
children home. To know individual abilities and egere i 
great help in planning and organizing any practical class, iu etm 
is necessary to work even more on the uncertain and eg rold’s 
and plans must be more fluid than for a normal class. » adeft 
spastic hands need exercise in manipulation, but he may pr: eee” 
at peeling potatoes for dinner for four, or at the end o v ont 
minutes’ sheer effort and concentration may proudly produc mes 
little potato mangled but skinless. The usually competent omer 
be unusually forgetful and measure her ounces of flour with a je 
weight or a dessertspoon — Joan is not therefore *hopeless at 

craft but needs more practice. . 

In work which must be individual generalizations are exceedingly 
difficult to make and in some cases a difficulty encountered in att 
area is completely contradicted in another. Thus in one <n 
several children in their teens who cannot do money sums on P than 
but give them money and let them shop, they prove more canny ame 
their teacher and remember details of costs for days. In p $ 
children of the same age feel safe with paper and pencil but a ‘he 
of going to the shops and not certain if they have brought bac oups 
right change from one shilling. To know only one of these 8" an 
might easily be to discredit the other’s problem, but to find ; 
differences in two districts is to realize that the two extremes M iiv 
easily occur in one class, In the first case, of course, the dp 
among market folk who have kept a mental tally for generati 
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while the others do go shopping for Mother, but still, at 14, hand 
over the counter a basket with money wrapped in the list and the 
shopkeeper does the rest. 

Since health visitors always quote ‘inability to manage’ as the 
problem they most encounter, real practical ability to use and manage 
money is one of the first things to check and, for those who find it 
difficult, there should be plenty of opportunity to sell biscuits, cocoa, 
etc., among the class (the same tin of money can be distributed 
and used again and again), to go to the shops round the corner and 
to progress to using a budget box. Managing time and food need 
constant practice too. 

Children’s own attitudes and preconceived ideas about themselves 
often hold them back, such as little Joanne saying firmly that her 
hands were spastic, and Carol that she could never remember. 
Neither condition was as bad as the child imagined, but the fact of 
knowing it was, and the family legend since babyhood had made both 
afraid to trust themselves. 

A few will have worked very hard at home already, but many have 
been very protected, or mother has had no time to help or money to 
waste to let the slow child try at home, and the first housecraft lesson 
at 11, 12 or older may be the first time a child has attempted such 
things (ironing seems to be an exception and sometimes drying up or 
washing up). It is new, exciting, something of a game, but there is 
usually a good deal of fear, too, fear of doing the wrong thing, of 
stoves, of hot water. These children need constant opportunity 
for doing things and often do very nice work in the end. 

Cooking gains quick results which give an enormous feeling of 
achievement and satisfaction, and which can be shared. The unstable 
and the retiring can both be helped by straightforward craftwork at 
first. A child can easily be given opportunity to work quite alone, 
the ‘leaners’ until sufficiently confident to help or work with another 
quiet child, the wilder spirits until mutual satisfaction at improve- 
ment allows an invitation to dinner with a group to be accepted. 
Inevitably there is some sort of character training, learning to work 
with others around, sharing equipment; there must be a certain 
amount of conforming to a behaviour pattern or there will be accid- 
ents. Granted the behaviour pattern allows much wider extremes than 
in a normal class, and the excitable and unstable can be difficult, 
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but the outsider’s fear of anti-social attacks with sharp knives is not 
by any means a daily problem, and the aggressively unstable child 
and the shy and diffident child accommodated at different ends of the 
same room can both benefit a great deal from their housecraft lesson 
and should all have this opportunity. Children tend to concentrate 
on their own work and not worry much about others, which lessens 
the possibility of ‘a following’, but often one or two members of a 
class appoint themselves to help a particularly awkward member. 
Progress is slow and there may be set-backs, but progress there is. 

Each child, then, may need particular practice in manipulative 
skills, managing, or working with others or just to gain confidence 
in doing things. The range of ability is exceedingly wide in each 
class, as backgrounds are very different and also the amount of 
practice allowed at home. Compared with children in normal schools 
the 10 and 11 year olds are very much younger in their approach to 
practical work, many are quite babies. Towards 13 or 14 this is not 
so noticeable and many are often less backward in doing practical 
things than in reading and number as they grow older. They may not 
be able to cope with theoretical problems, but group discussions over 
all matters of moment — money, prices, new curtains for the house- 
craft flat — can encourage a constructive way of looking at things. 
The reputation for being inarticulate and lethargic is a little hard. 
Speech defects are not uncommon and while some children do nee 
to gain confidence to voice their opinions, it also takes some time tO 
appreciate their way of viewing questions and so chair a really useft 
discussion. Some schools work a great deal through discussion; 
Where this is not the case it may be hard work establishing it !? 
housecraft, but ultimately children remember more something they 
have taken part in, and begin to notice and consider things more $ 
practice which nearly all need, 

Med aim in the E.S.N. School is not to prepare children for tbe 
A AE or needlecraft trades, but to give a course in homemaking: 
is particular ability here may face failure gie 
will be occasio e ore able young people in these trades, but M 
Shows little den a ae = different Aen A neli us Mn 
asset in the class os "in qualities in any direction, but a o 
have a job in the bak bo ashen anid Péter, who is very BOE ny 
chouse down the street. Both do deserve 2 
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help that is possible during their lesson, but encouragement must in 
all fairness be tempered by a realization of their limitations. 

It is worth taking note of chatterers as their chattering can help in 
planning their work. Joan, Paul, and Sheila appear in class after 
class. Wideawake and keen, they besiege the new teacher from the 
moment she arrives. To notice and turn to a quiet child who needs 
help is to be stunned by, ‘Miss, what shall I do now, is this right, is it 
good, have I done it well?’ Every time this keen and lively fusser has 
proved to be a child whose real ability is much less than his manner, 
keenness, and energy suggest. It is so very easy to expect too much 
from him, give too many instructions at once, leave him to find out 
for himself when he is not able to do this and in each case he cannot 
sit back and wait but bursts forth with his burning demand - ‘Miss, 
HELP me’. Another chatterer is full of proud achievements at home 
and is worth listening to. Joan is always telling of getting dinner for 
Dad and her brothers. We are all interested and impressed, and 
when Joan is safely on her pinnacle of fame she will answer quite 
naturally and truthfully to, ‘What did you give them?’, ‘There was 
some tomatoes and bread and I laid it up all nice’. David, on the 
other hand, is a parrot babbler and his tale may be, ‘Yesterday I 
made some biscuits for my mummy, they were good biscuits, I am 
good at making biscuits, I am a good cook’, and so on and on. This 
usually means that David would like to make biscuits, he has never 
made them in his life, he may or may not have watched his mother 


at work. 


II. Planning and Records 


Any new class is an unknown quantity, a special school class even 


more so because it is so easy to find that first impressions are not 
entirely sound. The nice, willing, capable Alice may be all of that, 
but her attempts to get on and cope without fussing may be harassing 
in the extreme before it is realized that she cannot read a recipe or 
does not understand inches and half-inches. During the first few 
weeks in a new school or with a new class the most useful thing is to 
launch work which will show general practical ability and allow some 
freedom to just watch the children. Simple dinners prepared and 
eaten in little groups, toast and cocoa, tea and sandwiches, and 
laundering not the gorgeous frilly dress from home, but the school 
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tray cloths and aprons, all these activities allow for picking out those 
who need help and those who have more confidence and experience, 
without emphasizing failure. The list will not tally entirely with the 
class teacher’s prediction, there are usually one or two surprises. 

More specific abilities and limitations can then be discovered by 
straight lessons in cookery and laundrywork. There can be pitfalls. 
To demonstrate one method when a child knows or half remembers 
another can be very confusing, and with older children it may be 
wiser to let them choose something they have made and want 
to make again and treat it as a revision lesson, watching and helping 
only where necessary. Any method, from home or school, in which 
food is handled carefully, well cooked and nicely served, can be 
allowed, and it is not necessary for Tom to stop making his cocoa in 
a cup because Richard prefers to whisk his in a saucepan. 

During the first cookery lesson a lot of later misunderstanding 
can be avoided if all weighing and measuring is watched. Those who 
choose to use scales may easily start off with 6 Ib. of flour for 6 OZ., 
and a really keen small boy can fill a yellow bowl to the brim with sx 
tablespoonfuls of flour if he interprets ‘rounded’ as ‘good’ spoon" 
fuls, while a few, without really understanding weights, develop 4 
knack of cutting an ounce-sized piece of fat accurately from a lump 
of any shape. 

Actual craft, manipulative skills, are very difficult for some 
children. Even those who have no spastic tendencies find movement? 
requiring thumb and fingers — pie crimping, potato peeling, carro 
scraping - very difficult indeed. It is necessary time after time to show 
the movement, hold their hands in position and move them correctly 
~ and return to repeat the help again and again. The hand has 4? 
iron grip, the thumb has no independence, until it begins to pa 
feebly in the air, and the knuckles are all quite rigid. Also many 
children are in real confusion as to whether they use right or left 
hands and while it is useful to be ambidextrous if both are skilful, 
err not follow if both are bunches of bananas. The only Me 
Si Spr n 15 more adept is quite unconsciously tO he 

€ to his right hand and demonstrate right hande 


later, without his realizine ; and. 
; alizing it, do th ing with the left b 
Strangely enough, w e same thing wi ts are 


ith the sharpest f knives cu 
very rare — this alw: rpest and newest o 


ays amazes me. Often I turn ostensibly to P^ 
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the next child, because Paul’s or Peter’s jabs at the apple send shivers 
down my spine and later on, when his pride at having finished the 
job is obviously bursting, and 13- or 14-year-old Peter says triumph- 
antly that he is never allowed to use a knife at home, I can only think, 
wise Mother! But he has done the job and gone home all in one piece 
and next time his hand will work a little more easily and con- 
fidently. 

From these first few lessons it is possible to begin planning and 
catering for the more specific needs of individual children. The able 
and the particularly limited children are already outstanding and also 
a few who are puzzling, their performance is patchy, showing both 
confident initiative and unexpected patches of ‘stupidity’ or fear. 
The specialist may see small classes at one time, but does see Jennifer 
only once or twice a week with groups of totally different children 
in between, and it takes much longer to know all these children than 
when they come day after day. Nothing is gained by rushing at a 
lot of records, soaking up lists and data in the whirligig of strange 
faces — Barbara and Anne will look exactly alike for several weeks 
even if the record book shows two quite different people, but Evelyn 
obviously needs to go further than most by her practical perform- 
ws reading and number ability which should 
d acceptable at once, in fact she may 
become a nuisance if not stretched. Gradually others will stand out 
and either entirely individual work or grouping according to ability 
or personality will be possible. There are few kitchens in which 
movement of furniture to form units is not possible, class organiza- 


tion and group teaching is much easier and more natural this way, 


and children more easily understand responsibility for the care of 
bout this except that the value 


their unit. There is nothing new à 
would seem to be even greater than in normal schools because of the 
greater differences between individual children. ' 

Planning has its problems but is not as impossible as rumour 
suggests and very few who claim this impossibility really work on a 
‘what shall we cook today?’ basis. Planning and records really go 
hand in hand, increasing the interest and eras eee 
Perhaps it is possible to know the children so well that both are 
unnecessary, but the beginner will find them useful in catering = 
outstanding children — above and below — and it is surprising what a 
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static existence can be revealed by records of the work of the un- 
obtrusive, pleasant and safe middle group. If Joan goes to the 
dentist one week, and to swimming the next, it is very easy the 
following week just to include her in the general food order and forget 
that she needs more practice preparing vegetables with her left hand, 
so many other Joans have come and gone in the three weeks. Records 
are a guide, not a piece of research, and need not be long or labor- 
ious, just a page for each child in which at the end of the lesson or 
day it is possible to jot down what she did and any point which may 
be useful in planning progressive work, such as Joan’s manipulative 
difficulty. To discover from school records or class teacher whether 
a child has both parents or lives in a foster home can avoid un- 
consciously hurting a child in homemaking discussions, but for the 
most part children come to us as themselves, and it is for us to help 
their present difficulties in doing the job and get them to be thought- 
ful and constructive in the question of homemaking. References to 
case histories may help in understanding an enigma; children's con 
tributions to discussions of catering, plumbing, and furnishing and, 
if she is a health visitor, the school nurse's picture of the various 
districts, are all available when needed. If planned work is mis" 
firing it is quite possibly not closely enough related to the children $ 
experiences, and it may not be necessary to drop the scheme $0 
much as to use these references as a guide to a suitable starting point. 
_ To outline a scheme covering the years from 11 to 16 progressively 
is difficult and false, so much adaptation is needed to present circum" 
Stances. Planning a few stages ahead is possible, remembering that 
the amount of time required for each may be surprisingly much oF 
little. The best guide is to remember that at 11 the backward child 
18 very young, while at 14 she is often socially much more mature. 
Fortunately doing simple things is a great adventure to the little 
Ones. It is also a characteristic that some rush enthusiastically 
through each game and shout ‘I've finished", and have to learn tha 
cleaning is also work and must be done thoroughly. Throughout he 
i aie Sly asking for trouble and frustration to try and ar 
ea ee orga learnt tfr moving and 
in eod Don si a child from inviting a friend to dme for 
there is a ver T the basic recipe for short crust pastry is ha ther 

y real chance that in concentrating on the meal for 9 
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people a few times the recipe will become part of her sure knowledge 
and if it does not, then she must be helped to devise some method of 
recipe card or note that will help her. Gloria may seem to work best 
alone and her clumsy hands certainly benefit by a piece of straight 
laundrywork or cookery each week, but for most of the class little 
topics on ‘looking after myself’ and ‘helping at home’ offer plenty 
of scope for individual work to be different, for all aspects of ‘the 
subject" to be covered while at the same time giving a common focus 
for discussions and for appreciating other people’s efforts. Little 
ones need a lot of practice in following a job right through. Paul was 
quite sure he had finished after eating his dinner because he had 
made the custard. That was his share of ‘the work’, because final 
washing up is always done by Mother at home. In real situations the 
work is more likely to be well done and sometimes an unexpected 
situation must be accepted and used, particularly when things are 
brought from home — memories may be short or original. Sheila and 
Pat both enjoyed their showers but when we reached the stage of 
washing undies, Sheila had brought a pretty cotton skirt because it 
was nicer than a vest, and Pat a big, fully clothed doll, because her 
clothes needed washing. Perhaps the hygiene theme was a little un- 
related to these two, but they set to with a will and achieved what 
they had planned, and if all schemes are dropped because some of the 
class will not understand, the work will be narrow and dull indeed. 
Mavis, on the other hand, given something from the acting cupboard 
to wash because she had forgotten to bring her vest, did a piece of 
work much below her usual standard, and would have been better 
employed serving the class with a cup of tea in the dining alcove, 
the practice value of the laundrywork having escaped her. 

Some nutrition is not out of place with the little ones, it will help 
later in wise buying of food. Most have been told that this or that is 
‘good for them’, television advertisements continue the good work, 
and if discussions do no more they can dispel old wives’ tales about 
food, some of which if half understood can be frightening indeed. 

Only two or three classes may cover all the girls of secondary age 
and though the older girls are ready for the same sort of topics and 
assignments on family meals, care of toddlers, making a home, as in 
a normal school, yet the spread of their abilities may have widened 
even further. Faulty memories still lead to mistakes in the simplest 
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things and it is necessary to plan boldly, go ahead and do things 
without emphasizing these failures too much. Girls need to be 
stretched and their horizons widened even if occasionally a dessert- 
spoon and tablespoon are still confused. This fits most cases, but 
stretching Evelyn does not mean forcing Gloria who still needs to be 
gently led. 

Individual assignments may mean entirely different work for each 
girl in the class, involving a great deal of planning and difficulties of 
supervision. It may mean that several who have been asking to make 
a cake to take home will make different cakes as revision, while 
more time is given to the group who are going on school journey at 
the end of the week and are making, mending and laundering 
clothes, preparing sponge bags and cleaning cases, and occasionally 
to checking time or quantities with Evelyn, who is being allowed to 
come every morning for two weeks, has done her shopping and is now 
preparing the day’s dinner for the group of younger children who are 
her ‘family’ for this time. 

Supervision does not aim at preventing all mistakes — after all, 
very few are beyond repair and Jean may banish all suggestions as 
fussy until she finds her friends turn up their noses at lumpy custard 
for dinner, while Jane, terrified of putting a foot wrong, may never 
learn if told at each Stage, but will surprise herself at her own 
knowledge if asked what the next step will be and gradually left to 
her own devices. It is no good watching a class and being horrified 
at obvious faults, these are not necessarily due to bad teaching — the 
concentration to learn multiplication may temporarily push out all 
memory of how to subtract. Children need time and space to carry on 
in their own way as far as they are able, and encouragement to solve 
Situations themselves. Often and often it is necessary to consider 
while supervising a lesson what really matters. To maintain ‘college 
standards’ all day it would be necessary to restrict our activities to 
almost nothing, work to numbers and nag, nag, nag — hardly an 
atmosphere to foster self-reliance. What does matter is that each 
child is increasingly able to cope. ‘Robin, do tidy these milk bottles 
and pans before sitting down to your cocoa!’ ‘But they are tidy, all 
the things that want washing are on that board!’ Well, the board 
looks horrible, but last week saucepans and bottles were on the 
tablecloth — and Robin’s cocoa is getting cold. Perhaps it does take 
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months of patient, sometimes not so patient, training to achicve 
stacked dishes and systematic washing up, then along comes Pauline 
back from hop picking, and in no time the sink is full of dishes and 
tap and suds full on. But Pauline has remembered two points far 
more fundamental than how to stack — she either does the pans first 
to get them out of the way (space is restricted at home) or last 
because they are greasy — but, whatever the reason, she has not put 
them in the sink with breakable things and secondly everything is 
washed clean. 

Standards do matter and are important but as specialist teachers 
of a craft and a health subject we can get this importance out of 
proportion. The craftsman whose chief interest is perfection of her 
craft or the facts of her subject will feel frustrated, feel it is all so 
limited, that by the time everything they cannot do has been ruled 
out, nothing is left in. But something is — the very important fact 
that many of these children will become parents, having homes to 
run and children to bring up. Standards do matter, but they are the 
standards of the child who with guidance and carefully selected 
work is increasingly able to cope, standards she will carry over to the 
conditions of her own life, even if the housecraft flat or bedsitting 
room is a little better than she will be able to afford. There may be 
shudders on the way and a blind eye may be a safety valve, but most 
of the children are good natured, ready to admit their failings and 
try hard to improve, and considering some begin so much farther 
back than others the results are not disheartening. Rigid discipline 
and rigidly imposed falsely high standards are of less value in the 
long run, as the health visitors prove, than a real pride in doing 
something as nicely as possible, but this again is a generalization — 
there are some girls who need to be firmly taken to task over stan- 
dards, but rather because of unsatisfactory attitudes than simply 


because their initial standard is low. 


III. Basic Subjects in Housecraft i 
Housecraft is not perhaps the place to teach reading and number, 


but is most certainly one place where the tool value of these skills 
can be proved, provided we use these tools and present them in a 
form which the children can understand. The teacher may feel 
embarrassed at presenting & girl of 14 with infant flash cards and a 
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clock face, but the girl will accept them. Circumstances will decide 
whether the practical room offers a good opportunity for correlation 
of school work with practical work, whether purpose may be an 
incentive to learning. It may be possible to work in with the class 
teacher who will take all the basic work side of a topic while only 
practical work continues in housecraft; recipe books and interest 
books on clothes, picnics, etc., may be used as English in the class- 
room; the class teacher may on Friday afternoon run a ‘What do 
you know?’ on the current hygiene topic and borrow the children’s 
housecraft notes and flash cards for a spelling bee and other 
games. 

Assignments can be very successful given verbally — after all 
Mother always does this — but recipe cards, recipe books, magazines, 
and advertisement pictures are all ways of finding out how to do 
things and of gleaning new ideas for feeding the family. Thinking 
again of the potential adult, it is worth experimenting to find how far 
Yvonne remembers how to do things, and whether pictures, her own 
Spontaneous or copied recipes, notes, or a printed book or card is 
her best guide. Notes to the milkman, food ordering, letters of 
invitation and the forms, timetables, canteen menus, and such things 
in daily adult life can be kitchen and classroom work in her last year 
at School. The point is that here, as in number work, we are apt to 
have a mistaken idea of what is simple and fundamental to a child 
unless we were infants Very recently and have a very clear memory of 
learning reading and ‘arithmetic’. A very little work with flash cards, 
Picture matching, and putting name cards round the room will show 
how the children’s written and spoken vocabulary compares with 
what might be expected for their age. To reduce all recipes and assign- 
ment cards to words of three letters can add confusion, to use more 
adult words and quickly make flash cards of words not recognized, 
to allow writing on the board and sentence building games when 
washing up is finished is to build up a vocabulary for recipes, 
shopping, and enjoyment of magazines. Many a housewife buys 2 
cheap Packet of biscuits without realizing that it is only 6 or 12 02. 
ang looking at food packets to find prices and costs, etc., can also 
be:a Same’. Looking at and seeing things needs concentration and 
Practice. Jean flipping over magazine pages had not reached the 
Stage of Christine, a non-reader, who stopped her at a series of 
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pictures illustrating the making of a cradle and correctly interpreted 
each stage from the pictures alone. 

Picture dictionaries or matching pictures in the recipe note book 
help the girl anxious to try and read while others find coloured ad- 
vertisements of meals they have cooked a useful reminder. Instruc- 
tions need very direct wording and some quite able readers need 
practice in translating what they have read into action. 

Class teachers are often very generous in producing details of 
achievements, but they know the language of teaching number and 
reading and it is so easy to misinterpret a child’s ability and expect 
something which is beyond her. Mary may know her ‘three times’ 
table, but she may use it by making marks on paper and if she did 
‘chant’ it would use language unfamiliar to us, and can only be 
expected to use it for family-sized numbers, three biscuits each for a 
family of six, not for a school of several hundred. Number games 
can show these limitations in practical use of number, a set of 
questions on time using clock faces; on buying, using real money, etc., 
even the naming of spoons for measuring, all can show individual 
gaps in either experience or understanding. Mavis will never really 
understand the use of scales, as this will show and therefore for her 
many visits to the greengrocer to buy in pounds and half-pounds will 
give her a picture of quantities to buy for dinner. There is one 
difference between using this number work now and teaching it in 
the primary school — our equipment is similar, the real thing instead 
of a game, but similar, and the fundamentals of each section are the 
same, but here there is not the same need to teach in sequence. In 
fact a child may be able to do something quite advanced with real 
money and be in great difficulties when asked to halve a recipe or 
measure a tray for a tray cloth. Terms such as sharing, half, and 
divide may confuse; ‘sharing’ is familiar, ‘divide’ suggests a symbol 
requiring pencil and paper while ‘half’ means a halfpenny. It is so 
easy to expect that a child who can tell the time can also use it. 
Until we have discovered abilities to use these tool subjects in a 
practical field our picture of the child is not complete and planning 
is not wholly to her benefit. A well-equipped kitchen and practical 
work offer endless opportunities for practising many weak spots and 
without setting out to teach the tool subjects it is possible tousethem 
constantly, in written or verbal form, during every practical lesson. 
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IV. Combined Rooms 
Cookery, housewifery, and laundrywork were first taught in separate 
centres. These became combined centres and now most schools have 
their own housecraft room where all the skills of homemaking are 
practised, often several in one lesson. The value of ‘topics, assign- 
ments, and liberal courses’ is constantly being balanced against 
‘standards’ with convincing arguments on both sides, and while 
steering a way somewhere between this Scylla and Charybdis in her 
own subject, the housecraft teacher in a special school may also find 
herself confronted with the problems of class teaching. ; 

The combined classroom-housecraft room is sometimes big 
enough for a whole class and two teachers, offering wonderful 
opportunities for correlation of work, though the poor class teacher 
must surely find the inevitable bustle of the practical end of the room 
distracting (especially that constant filling of enamel bowls with à 
deafening rush of water from several taps at once!). In other schools 
the oldest group of ten or twelve girls spend most of the week in the 
combined room and the housecraft teacher has the freedom and the 
Tesponsibility of teaching all their practical, basic, and general work, 
with the possible exception of games or perhaps music. To teach the 
same children every day is to enjoy a quite different contact from 
that formed by the visit once a week, and knowing the children we 
does increase the Possibility of selecting work and adapting teaching 
methods to satisfy the needs and understanding of each ch 
Current affairs and the sort of general knowledge necessary to the 
young girl in her first post are perhaps the obvious first choice for 4 
housecraft Specialist faced with the problem of class teaching a$ W® ^ 
Since these are topics we have been using for years in housecraft, an 
will only need expanding. The obvious potential value of 4 ve 
course on homemaking to the girl in her last year at school and t fie 
obvious possibilities of linking practical and other work into à € 
Tiu Whole can be a challenge or frustration. The teacher V 
ru and experience both as a class teacher and a hate 
dig se asion though hrs good sind i ee 
Ee C s tgo the needs of her class. Others "s need 
time to browse a Leeper ol toal ana aaa na dd nae they 
SEE teach the school libraries and classrooms be Iso; 

everything to the full advantage of the children. 
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where a class teacher has a kitchen unit in her classroom she will 
benefit from opportunities to see some housecraft lessons and discuss 
this work with a specialist teacher.) 

Supervision of these dual-purpose rooms also needs a certain 
skill and calmness if the children are to feel that all sections of their 
work are of equal value. There are occasions when the meal in 
preparation or the overflowing boiler do demand immediate and 
almost complete attention and this will probably happen just as 
Christine is beginning to grasp the meaning of the coins in front of 
her or the relative value of 4 oz. and 4 Ib. in different recipes. It is 
equally easy to become so absorbed with those engaged in general 
work that opportunities of teaching those engaged in practical work 
are missed altogether. If the class are in the room for most of the 
week, needlework, housecraft, and ‘classroom’ work can be arranged 
for different days, but somehow it is very difficult not to feel guilty 
working away at ‘current affairs’ (including history and geography) 
in a room expensively equipped for specific practical purposes, even 
if during number work the scales, food store, crockery, etc., are m 
constant use. 

A concentrated course in the housecraft room can be of very 
great advantage to these older girls, and there is room for experi- 
ment both in schemes and organization. Where these combined 
rooms are in use it seems very possible from experience so far that a 
fairly short concentrated course in homemaking alternating with a 
Period in a normal classroom may have added advantages. The 
homemaking course will gain in such things as practical day-to-day 


meal planning and shopping and there will be the advantages of 


correlating other subjects with practical work with the same children 
every day for a set period. On the other side, more children will have 
an opportunity to work in the housecraft room during the year and 
also, though there will be much use of tool and other subjects during 
the course, the bulk of this work will not be taken from the class 
teacher, who will also have a group for a concentrated period without 
losing a whole day each weck for needlework and housecraft. Most 
girls, too, will work with much enthusiasm and energy when their 
turn comes for homemaking. For some it is physically very uring 
and others already have much responsibility and drudgery at home, 
and both will benefit more from short courses than from spending 
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the whole of their last year or longer in the combined housecraft- 
form room. 


Suggestions for Reading 

Teachers with experience in normal secondary schools often embark 
on special school work with interest but with some misgivings, with 
willingness to ‘be adaptable’ but with some fear of lowering stan- 
dards. Standards both of behaviour and of craftwork can only be 
judged here in relation to each child and the following rather varied 
collection of books have all helped in adapting schemes and teaching 
methods and in keeping a balanced sense of values. 


ABEL, T. M. and KINDER, E. F. The Sub-normal Adolescent Girl, 
Columbia University Press, 1942. (This shows that a rather 
different behaviour pattern is to be expected and is not a sign 
that discipline is slipping.) 

DUNCAN, J., The Education of the Ordinary Child, Nelson, 1949. 
(The housecraft chapter describes what backward girls can 
achieve in one boarding school. This thorough course will be 
familiar, even ‘encouragingly normal’ to many experienced 
teachers.) 

KIRK, S. A. and W. D. and KARNES, M. B., You and Your Re- 
tarded Child, Macmillan, 1951. (Written for parents, but the 
descriptions of the difficulties of learning manipulative skills 
will interest teachers of craft.) 


The following books all demonstrate the value of good home- 
making and the difficulties of some of our ‘backward children’ when 
they become parents and have to make and run a home. 


BURT, C., The Young Delinquent, ULP, 1957. 
COLLIS, A., and POOLE, V., These Our Children, Gollancz, 1950. 
HENRIQUES, B., The Home Menders, Harrap, 1955. 

HILARY DEVEREUX 
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Chapter XII 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


The majority of E.S.N. children lack the perceptual qualities which 
are necessary in order to observe, appreciate, and learn from their 
immediate surroundings. 

Consequently, the most important thing to do in teaching E.S.N. 
children to learn about their surroundings, is to encourage them to 
look, listen, and try to understand what is happening around them. 

At once in the case of children at an E.S.N. School we come up 
against a difficulty. Surely, one may say, the most important environ- 
ment for such children is that around their homes, but usually 
these children go to school some distance from their homes, either 
travelling by coach each day, or perhaps attending a boarding 
school. What then are we as teachers to do about it? We must use 
the only environment which is common to both ourselves and the 
children we teach, and, beginning with the classroom, expand gradu- 
ally outwards to the school precincts, and finally by easy stages to the 
world outside the school. 

In so doing, we must try to instil into the children a healthy and 
inquisitive desire to notice and discover as much as possible about 
the things and places with which they come in daily contact. If we can 
do this successfully, the habit of looking and noting things will, we 
hope, become more natural and the children will show more appreci- 
ation of the places and things which go on in the vicinity of their 
homes. 

Let us then makea start with the environment which comes second 
in importance to the home in any child's life, that of the classroom. 

As not only the children, but also the teachers have to spend a 
large percentage of their daily lives in the classroom, it should be 
s attractive as possible, although for E.S.N. children too much ` 
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material should not be displayed at a time. It is far better to have a 
moderate number of pictures and teaching aids displayed at a time, 
but to make frequent changes of these. 

At first, when changes of pictures or charts are made, it will 
probably be necessary to draw the children’s attention to them, but 
it is gradually necessary to encourage the children to look around 
the room each day so that they see these changes for themselves and 
remark on them. Start by asking the class ‘What is new on the wall 
today?’ ‘Can anyone tell me if we have changed anything?’ This 
question of looking for changes in the classroom can be encouraged 
by playing a few of the simple ‘party games’ during odd moments, 
at such times when the children have perhaps cleared up a few minutes 
early at the end of a lesson. 

With older children who have learned to recognize the sound of 
initial letters of words, ‘I spy’ is an excellent game for such moments 
as these, and will get the whole class using their eyes round the room; 
(for something beginning with ‘J °’) and eager to take part. 

However, with quite a number of the younger E.S.N. children it is 
probably better to send one out of the room, make some alteration, 
such as two children changing places, putting a picture upside down, 
or putting a piece of apparatus in the wrong place, and then give the 
child, on re-entry, the job of saying what has been altered. 

Other games to make these children observe, are drawing an object 
in the air — ‘Guess what I am drawing’ - looking at objects on a tray 
for a minute, removing the tray and asking, ‘Who can tell me what 
objects were on the tray?” 

Also get the children to listen carefully for sounds outside the 
room. It is quite surprising how many sounds can be heard and 
identified if only it is possible to get the room really quiet. This 
exercise can also be linked with giving the children a sense of time. 
‘Let us listen for one minute’, etc. 

Job sheets, providing the allotment of jobs is changed each week, 
are a good stimulus to teach the children the habit of looking. 
Sufficient jobs must be planned so that each child in the class can be 
made responsible for something (e.g. milk monitors, P.E. monitors, 
messenger, apparatus monitors, etc.), and the children become keen 
to see what jobs they have been given each week. 

Perhaps the most valuable asset of all is the nature table, as it is à 
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living corner where changes can and do occur in the actual specimens 
themselves. 

It is often difficult to get E.S.N. children to collect and bring things 
to school, but if they can once be stimulated to do this perhaps by 
the example of the teacher bringing the first few specimens and if 
each specimen is labelled with its name, and that of the child who 
brought it, then it is usually found that the younger children at least 
become keen to bring something even if the desire is only motivated 
by the fact that they see their names in print on the table. 

Once the nature table has become popular, the children will look 
to see what is new, or what has been changed each day. Specimens 
and flowers can not only be obtained from the children, but can also 
be collected during walks and on visits if the school is suitably 
situated (c.g. either in the country, or near a common). 

The class, or for older children, the individual, diary is a good 
medium for training children to look and remember, and if encour- 
aged, also means that the children are learning to use their eyes and 
take note of things and occurrences outside the daily routine of 
school. A short period of writing up diaries and class discussion on 
the topics brought up by the children will help to keep the interest 
going, and in order to carry out this activity the children must have 
been observant and interested enough to note and recall the happen- 


ing recorded. 


Drama and mime are useful adjuncts to observing, memorizing, 


and recalling actions. Mime can be introduced to quite young 
E.S.N. children as it is unnecessary for them to memorize or make 
up conversation. If it is possible for the class to be taken out to 
watch roadmen or builders, etc., actually at work, with a view to 
miming the actions afterwards it quite often leads to class discussion 
on what individual children actually saw, and they take great delight 
in being the only one perhaps who saw a certain action by one 
of the workers. If, after the discussion the children can again be 
given the opportunity to sce the same processes and actions in order 
to settle any differences of opinion, then the whole class will often 
become very enthusiastic to watch and settle the argument. 

Other ways in which classroom activities can be utilized to induce 
the child to look, are by using film strip projectors with good pictures 
of everyday life. Give the children time to look at each picture with a 
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view to answering questions, extinguish the lamp, then ask, ‘How 
many people in the picture?’ ‘What road sign could you see?’ etc., 
and if a film strip projector is unavailable, then ordinary pictures, 
preferably coloured, can be put to the same use. 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects of the classroom is the 
keeping and looking after of apparatus by the children. If possible, 
all apparatus should be readily available to all the children, all the 
time, and the children must learn to be sufficiently responsible not 
only to take care of each piece of apparatus, but if necessary to clean 
it after use, and replace it in its proper position. This necessitates 
every child finding out and memorizing where the different things 
are kept in the classroom, and it also means that the room must be 
big enough and have sufficient cupboard and shelf space for the 
equipment to be easily accessible and readily displayed. 

With regard to the use of apparatus, it is obvious that only a 
limited number of children (even one only) can use the same piece 
of equipment at the same time, and provided careful organization 
and planning has been given to the use of apparatus by the teacher 
in the beginning, the children can gradually be helped to learn that 
within their everyday surroundings they have to consider the needs 
of others — Johnny wants to use the scales for weighing, and knows 
Where they are, but at the moment Gillian is using them, so when 
Johnny finds his way to them, he finds that he must wait his turn. So, 
although Johnny has been observant enough to discover the where- 
abouts of things in the classroom, he is now learning that, although 
he is quite aware of his immediate surroundings (the classroom and 
things in it), he must also be aware of where other people are, and 
What they are doing, as their actions may affect his immediate world. 
He is learning not only to be aware of this, but also to be able to 
accept these intrusions into his immediate environment, and tO 
ee used to the social necessity of taking his turn with others. 
vig aer can be used as a very good medium for observa: 

> raging the children to take a pride in their appearance. 
Start off with the younger children (primary school age) by having 
inspection of tidiness and cleanliness each morning, ‘Who has cleaned 
i para peas got clean hands, got handkerchiefs, a 
as her Ne 3 ildren will be encouraged not only to think 

Y look, but also to actually check up on their 
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appearance before such times as coming to school or going in to 
meals. 

Finally, any pictures used in the classroom, as well as the children 
themselves, and objects in the room, should all be used to the best 
advantage as ‘the world's shop window’ so as to give them some 
idea of where things in everyday use come from, how they are made, 
and how they reach us. This work can be linked up with short hour 
or half-hour outings of discovery round the school neighbourhood 
Which will be discussed later in the chapter. 

For example, quite a number of E.S.N. children through their 
really rather careless attitude to property frequently tend to get their 
clothes rather untidy and dishevelled in appearance. A reminder that 
this is so will frequently bring forth such a comment as, *Mother will 
be cross as this suit cost a lot of money’, and from such a circum- 
stance the children can sometimes be stimulated into asking, "Why 
does it cost so much’ or ‘How much’, This can provide quite a good 
opening for a lesson on wool, what the suit is made of, where do we 
get it, how is it made into clothes, by whom, how did Bernard get 
It, etc. 

Because of these rather sudden openings, it is essential that the 
teacher has quick access to a large selection of different series of 
pictures dealing with the production and processing of various every- 
day things with which the children come into contact. 


When such an opportunity occurs try to make a short project of it. 
If geographically possible try to take the children out to see a farm 
1, and let them try spinning 


and the sheep on it, get some actual woo t à 
it and see how small pieces can be made to twist together into one 


long piece, using if necessary a hand loom for one or two to try 


weaving on. ^ 
All these activities can be supplemented by pictures, wall charts, 


film strip, films, and modelling of perhaps the mill (from pictures) 


or the shop in the High Street where we buy our suits, etc. " 
So far, our activities have been limited to the classroom. Now le 


US broaden the children's outlook to the larger horizon of the school 
itself. 

Often E.S.N. children lack the confidence necessary to approach 
Other people. In order to endeavour to overcome this and at the same 
time provide the children with an opportunity of finding their way 
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about, the job of class messenger is invaluable, providing all the 
children take turns in fulfilling this function. 

School notices attached to a board in a prominent position which 
is passed by all the children during the day, help not only in observa- 
tion, but also in getting the children to use their initiative in finding 
out things for themselves. These notices must be simply worded and 
if possible illustrated, easily understood, and contain information 
which the children are really keen to discover. If films are used as 
visual aids in the school, the current programme should be displayed 
as most children are eager to know when their class is havin g films. 

Names of children for football teams, dates and places of class 
visits, and current list of school prefects will all attract the interest 
of at least the older children. 

A ‘Lost and Found Box’ has the advantage of helping to solve the 
problems of children going round to each teacher for information 
about lost articles, as well as teaching the children to look for them- 
selves, and discover if what they have lost has been placed in the box. 

A weathercock and bird table, outside, are two essential adjuncts 
to the nature table and weather chart. 

Children should all be encouraged to look at both these, so that a 
careful weather chart can be kept, also a list of birds which visit the 
bird table. In connexion with the latter, a good well-illustrated and 
Preferably coloured book of birds is invaluable, so that birds using 
the table can be identified by the children themselves, through 
illustrations. 

For the older E.S.N. children, an indoor and outdoor thermo- 
meter should be available so that readings and comparisons can be 
made and daily records kept. This data can be often linked up not 
only with the review of the daily weather on television in the evening 
but also the news in the daily papers. Facts regarding temper atures 
can also be linked up with number work. For example, what 15 the 
difference between the inside and outside temperatures, and for th s 
occasional older and rather brighter E.S.N. child it may be possible 
to introduce simple averages, and point out that temperatures can 
fluctuate quite quickly. 

A plan of the school area drawn by the children at least twice 
aon their school life can be of great value, not only in drawing i 

© attention of the children shapes of things such as buildings a” 
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open spaces, but also it provides on the second occasion, when the 
children are older, a good exercise in measuring in yards, and per- 
haps, for a few, even in chains. (Let us become surveyors, like those 
men we saw in the street.) At the second attempt some of the children 
may well be old enough to see that in order to get proportions right, 
they must measure and work to scale. A good way to introduce this 
is perhaps to discuss such points as ‘in which direction should we 
place the goals or netball posts in the playground, if it is oblong in 
shape?’, Why E — W? because it is longer that way. Let's mark out 
the pitch. Well! what must we do first? Find out how a proper 
football pitch is marked, and draw out the markings roughly on 
paper, marking in the proper distances, e.g. overall length and 
width, width of goal, distance from goal to penalty area, etc. Now, 
how are we to mark the playground, because it is smaller. How much 
smaller? Bring in so many times smaller, or larger, etc., and by this 
method gradually introduce scale drawing if possible. 

One of the most important aspects of school life for E.S.N. 
children should be the gradual introduction of them to real life 
situations and providing the staffing ratios are sufficient to allow it, 
children should be taken out and introduced to the local school area 
fairly frequently. For junior school children half to one hour’s walk 
around the district is sufficient. On the first occasion when any 
particular direction is taken it may be well with these children to take 
them for a ‘breath of air’ so to speak without any real preparation. 
The object here is for them to take note of as much of the new route 
as they themselves are capable of. Many will note very little, but they 
will have experienced a different way, different shops, or trees, etc., 
and will be able to gaze (possibly without seeing much) and get rid 
of some of their excitement. A re-capitulation of the outing can be 
attempted later, with each child getting a chance in discussion after- 


wards to say in what he was particularly interested. 
On the next occasion when a particular walk is planned, it should 


be carefully prepared in one or two simple aspects only. Give the 
children a small note book with a list of things to look for, and for 
those who cannot read, simple drawings can be used for the list 
instead of words. 

For instance, the first simple list could be: look for the following 
and try to remember where you saw them - How many cars, carts, 
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bicycles, dogs, trees, etc. Or pillar-box, police-station, fire-station, 
post office, zebra-crossing. Each child should then place a mark 
against each object he sees, e.g. 


Cars AN ae es E 
Dogs od 1 
Carts — 1, and so on. 


Or if in a country district, what flowers, trees, hedges, houses, etc., 
do we see? 

As the children get older and more used to any particular walk, 
the names of streets should be noted, and the direction in which we 
turn at corners, R or L. Then combine the original lists with naming 
the streets in which certain static objects are found (e.g. pillar-box on 
corner of George Street and Market Street, etc.). After this, for the 
older children, a compass can be taken and the actual direction in 
which we turn can be ascertained. 

‘Jimmy, we are now heading North, if we turn to the right at the 
next corner, in which direction shall we be going?’ At this stage, 
manhole covers should be noted, sewers, light, gas, water, telephone, 
so that the children can be introduced to the fact that various services 
come to our houses in this way. ‘Why do we have these holes and 
Who uses them? Try to let the children see men working on them. 
From these observations, the children’s interest can be stimula ted 
into a discussion and Possibly a short visit and projects on s 
Fire-station and Firemen? or ‘The Local Telephone Exchange. 
In other words, people who help us in our daily lives. 

Time and distance should always be related to these walks. A 
pedometer carried by the teacher is a useful asset. Always complete 
these walks with a discussion and follow-up back in the classroom 
Which should finally lead up to a simple local area map, and notes 
of the various items seen, with drawings and descriptions. ; 

If the local school area is near a not too busy shopping district, 
special outings should be taken in order to introduce the children t 
different types of shops, what they each sell, and the follow-up t the 
outing should bring out various points and introduce the children 
to geography in the shape of commodities, where they come from 
and how they reach our local shops. If it is possible to keep to à ratio 
of one adult to ten children (I use the word adult, as it may We 
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be that with a class of twenty, one can persuade the school welfare 
assistant to come on some of these outings), it is quite possible to do 
a little shopping with a small group on each occasion, which is in- 
valuable in helping the children to get over their initial difficulties of 
making contact with strangers and relates geography to money, as 
apart from checking their change, the question may be forth- 
coming as to why bananas cost so much? 

Quite a good shop to visit in this manner is the greengrocer. 
Before going, list and draw the different things we might buy, in our 
little note books. Let the children make the list if possible and let 
them decide what we should buy today. On reaching the shop let 
them check their lists from outside the window and see if they can add 
to it. After purchasing the desired items, perhaps oranges or 
bananas, return to school for the discussion. Begin by listing the 
things that the boys grow in the school garden and what the children 
have seen their parents grow. Has anyone got oranges on this list? 
Why not? When the children have realized that nobody grows them 
in this country, we can all go, in our imagination, and with the help 
of pictures, stories, and films or film strips prepared beforehand, to 
Spain or South Africa, introduced through the orange. So that, with 
a little careful thought these local expeditions can, through the 
medium of various commodities actually seen in the shops, in- 
troduce us to the countries and peoples of the world. This simple 
‘commodity geography’ can, with seniors, have an obvious link with 
their domestic science, and training in shopping also comes in 
useful. i 

After the junior children have got used to these outings and have 
been introduced to the art of looking and noting, try to get them to 
note and talk about things seen on the way to school, or while they 
were out the evening before, or at week-ends and from this activity 
the class diary should be built up. f 

A good way to produce the class diary is to use plain sugar paper 
or kitchen paper made into quite a large book with a decorated 
cover, and let the children very carefully paste their contributions in, 
whether they be drawings or articles. In this way, only the neatest 
and more carefully done work of each individual child need be 
accepted, and it is explained to the children that grown up journalists 
often have their copy corrected and altered by the editor of a paper, 
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then they will be more ready to accept having their originals corrected 
and will be more ready to re-write carefully. 

Following on from these short prepared walks, school outings to 
selected places of interest or instruction (preferably those of the 
children’s choice or in which they have become interested), can well 
be arranged. These should be carefully planned beforehand and in 
order to do this, it is essential for the teacher to visit each place 
prior to taking the children. 

On these preliminary visits, careful notes should be compiled of 
the following: 

(a) Route to be travelled and method of travel, bearing in mind 
that on the actual day there will be a considerable number of 
children to get across roads, so look for zebra-crossings. 

(b) Length of journey: how long it will be necessary for the children 
to remain in a vehicle for any one continuous period of time, as itas 
not easy for E.S.N. children to remain for any lengthy period in a 
coach or bus, when there are no toilet facilities. 

(c) Places of interest which can be pointed out to the children 
during the journey, together with times between these places. 

(d) Suitable places where the children can eat a picnic lunch and 
obtain a drink, and go to the lavatory. 

(e) Complete details together with guide-book notes and pap 
of the actual place to be visited, if available, and how long it will be 
necessary to remain for the children to have time to see everything 
necessary and obtain the maximum benefit from the visit. Here, again, 
it is essential to remember that E.S.N. children often quickly tire 
n tend to become fractious if forced to remain in one place too 
ong. 

(f) Throughout this preliminary visit, a list should be made of 
places or objects for which the children can be told to look, such 
as a particular building, picture, tree, or plant, etc. 

This preliminary visit of the teacher's should be followed up and 
related with as many school subjects as possible in the classroom. 
The children should be encouraged to collect as much reading 
material and as many pictures as possible relating to the place to be 
visited. Appropriate books should be placed in the class library and 
together with newspaper or periodical cuttings should be either read 
by or to the children, thereby stimulating discussion on the project. 
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A large map should be made of the route, upon which can be 
drawn the places of interest to be seen, the distances between places, 
the times of arrival and departure, and, with older children, perhaps 
the compass bearings and height of ground above sea-level, where this 
is very marked. 

With some senior E.S.N. children, it may be possible to consult 
actual railway and bus time-tables and the children themselves be 
given the opportunity of looking for and working out routes and 
timings. 

If possible at this stage it is of great advantage if an employee of 
the place to be visited can be prevailed upon to visit the school and 
talk about his work and what should be specially noted and exam- 
ined during the visit, so that the children will know what to look for. 

In his turn, the teacher should then give the children a talk on the 
actual journey and what things to look for on the way. 

Note books, sketch books, envelopes for specimens, and a large 
class journey book can be made during handwork lessons, and each 
child can have an individual book prepared for him, containing 
drawings or pictures of objects, animals, flowers, etc., which he 
should try to discover during the visit. 

During the actual visit, it is helpful if the teacher can take a 
camera as photographic records of any visit can be included in the 
class record book and are a great asset in stimulating the interest of 
the children in written work during the follow-up on the visit. 

During the visit, time should be allowed at various places or 
objects of interest for the children to attempt their own sketches or 
rough notes, or to collect specimens of flowers, etc. 

Throughout the day, times at various points should be noted, so 
that the children are in a position to appreciate whether the journey 
is running to schedule or not. 

Any talks or explanations given by the teacher on the spot should 
be kept as short and concise as possible, thereby allowing more time 


for the important functions of perception and recording by the 


children. . 
As a follow-up to the visit, children should complete their own 


visit book which will have been commenced prior to the outing. 

Each child should be encouraged to make a contribution to the class 

visit book either in the form of a drawing, piece of written work or 
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map, etc. Final coloured drawings can be completed from the 
children’s rough sketches, together with paintings during the art 
lesson, specimens should be mounted, named and displayed on the 
nature table, and if possible with senior E.S.N. children, an expense 
account can be worked out during the number period. Models of 
buildings or animals seen can also be made by the children. 

Finally, the visit can be concluded by a display of work by the 
class to which other classes and perhaps the parents can be invited. 
This should include paintings, models, maps, individual work, 
sketches, books, the class visit book, mounted specimens, and copies 
of time-tables and accounts. In this connexion, it is essential to see 
that every child in the class has made at least one contribution. 

This method of organizing and carrying out a class visit can be 
adapted to almost any age of children, providing the capabilities or 
limitations of the children concerned are taken into consideration, 
and the type of work adjusted accordingly, e.g. in the case of younger 
E.S.N. children who will probably be lacking in reading ability, the 
class records and display will obviously contain more drawings, 
specimens, and models, than perhaps that of the more senior E.S.N. 
children who may well be capable of producing a greater volume of 
written work. 

Following on from the class visit we come to perhaps one of the 
most valuable of all experiences for E.S.N. children, the school 
journey. And in this connexion, the previous experience in perception 
and recording provided by the short prepared walks and daily class 
visits will prove invaluable. But we are now asking much more of the 
children than has been expected previously. They are being asked 
not only to travel and experience new places and people, but also "1 
leave their own homes for ashort period, perhaps a week ora fortnight. 

To many E.S.N. children from day schools this may well be the 
ode Sean on which they have been separated from their — 
hee en : hoped that by previous training, the children p E 
Beola m ly stable, well adjusted, and able to adapt ow 
short while 2 Surroundings, this step of actually leaving home a 
piove fo be m Well bring out old emotional disturbances = 
children are ios d Some can actually cope with, nie 
reper otia s eis ull understanding of what will confront t 

pected of them. 
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It is extremely difficult to lay down any age at which an E.S.N. 
child should be taken on such a visit, and judgement on this point 
must be based on the degree of social adjustment and emotional 
stability which the child has attained. For example, is he able to 
accept changes of routine without showing signs of temper or 
nervous tension? Can he mix in a friendly and happy way with other 
children and accept strangers without too great an upset? Such 
points as these must be the criteria used in regard to each individual 
child in reaching a decision regarding his inclusion in a school 
journey list. If the reaction on the child is likely to be too great then 
such a journey may well have a detrimental effect on the child, 
causing him to be troublesome or withdrawn, so very careful 
assessment on this point must be made before a decision is reached. 

Preliminary references regarding a school journey should begin 
some months before the date fixed, so that the children have plenty 
of time to think about it, try to make up their own minds about it, 
and get used to the idea that they will have to be away from home. 
The type of place, seaside or country, youth hostel or hotel should 
be described to them, and books, pictures, and information about 
the journey should be provided and discussed by all, before children 
and parents are asked to decide whether their sons and daughters 


should go. 
Parents should be kep 


cost, but also as regards the type i it 
be necessary for the child to bring, and general routine and conditions 


under which the children will be living. This can best be done at 
parents’ meetings, when mothers and fathers have an opportunity to 
discuss any points about which they are not quite clear. A letter sent 


home giving details is not enough. 
All this preliminary work means that the teacher or teachers 


concerned will benefit greatly by a short visit to the location of the 
journey in order to meet the permanent staff of the camp or hostel, 
and to obtain details of rules and regulations pertaining to the 
establishment, as well as to spy out the area for places of interest, 
ich wi in compiling a time-table. 
EC SE Riy explained to the children that they will be 
living in a type of community which is probably vastly different 
from their own home background and the necessity for having rules 
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and abiding by them must be made clear to the children, so that they 
will be more prepared to accept these new conditions. They must be 
told straight out for instance that they may, or will, have to do such 
things as make their own beds, make up parties to carry out certain 
domestic chores, will not be able to run out and about the town 
just as they please, etc., so that they appreciate the need for con- 
sideration of others and the community as a whole. 

Then, when both parents and children have been placed fully in 
possession of all the facts, and not till then, should names of children 
be accepted for inclusion in the school journey list. 

From this point on, similar preparations, only on a much larger 
scale should be made as for the organization of a class visit. The 
children should prepare school journey books, studying books, 
pictures, and material which should include brochures from the near- 
by towns, time-tables, and any further literature or films available 
regarding the locality. Also a very carefully worked out time-table 
for the school journey period must be made, not forgetting that the 
leisure time in the evenings will need some organization of games, etc. 

Lists of clothing and articles to bring will have to be sent out, 
money collected for the cost of the trip, a time-table for the outward 
and return journeys worked out and sent to parents. Parents should 
also be told the number of times children will write home whilst 
away; and certain times for this should be allowed for during school 
periods so as to make sure that each child does, in fact, send his 
letter. 

Only a limited amount of pocket money should be allowed to the 
children each week, and each child should be allowed the same 
amount, parents being requested not to provide children with more 
than this. In the case of poorer families, the amount should be made 
up from any available school fund monies. 

Whilst the children are away, an endeavour should be made to try 
and Provide them with as many fresh experiences as possible, pat 
ticularly those such as sea-bathing, country and nature walks, etc 
Which they may not be able to obtain in their own home area. 

Í Each day should, if possible, have some time set aside for record- 

ing all these fresh experiences, in discussion and writing, drawing 

oe Dening drama work, and reading, with every child 
Pportunity to make his own contribution. 
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Work in all subjects can well be related to a school journey, and 
some of the examples which spring to mind are as follows: 

Number Work: accounting for pocket money, cost of day trips 
to places of interest. Time taken over journcys, telling of time for 
meals, etc., distances of various places visited, difference in children’s 
own weight on arrival and departure. 

History: visits to local places of interest, old castles, churches or 
houses, 

Geography: direction from home town, nature walks of discovery 
for local wild flowers, trees, etc. Should a fairly large port be close 
to hand, children should be taken on a visit to it. Where do the ships 
come from? What is being loaded and unloaded? Both these 
questions can lead on to children and people in other lands, and 


where we get or send our commodities. 
Art and Craft: Drawings and models of nature specimens and 


places of interest; things seen. 

Reading and Writing: can be in the form of notes describing the 
children’s activities and journeys, as well as writing of letters home. 

After completion of the journey, all the material collected should 
be correlated and a large display made for presentation to the parents 
and the rest of the school. This will stimulate general interest through- 
out the school and may encourage some of the more reserved and 
withdrawn children to attempt a school journey at some future date. 

Finally, a word about E.S.N. school leavers. 

The transfer from school to employment constitutes a major 
upheaval in any child’s life, but for the E.S.N. child who is faced 
with new surroundings, new routine and new people all at once, it is 
probably a terrifying thought and may bring into play all the old 
emotional problems which we hope to have helped him to overcome 
at school. It is not enough for us as teachers to say to ourselves 
‘Well, we have done our best for you, but now you are 16 and it's 
up to you!’ Apart from the parents we probably know better than 
anyone else the emotional stress and characteristic reactions which 
each of these individual children may tend to display under such a 
major change, and here again we should endeavour to ease these 
children into their new role of employees. 

If, throughout their school years, we have succeeded in getting 
the school leaver to become aware of his surroundings and to become 
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considerate of his social responsibilities, we can in all probability 
during his last year at school be of great help in assisting his trans- 
ference to employment. 

As with all school leavers, sometime during his last term, the 
E.S.N. child and his parents will be interviewed by the Youth Employ- 
ment Officer whose services as we all know are invaluable in placing 
the child in employment. However, with E.S.N. children it is prob- 
ably true to say that they are more likely to accept change if they are 
gradually introduced to it and here we can be of great assistance with 
the child and the Youth Employment Officer. A friendly visit to the 
latter will provide the teacher with information regarding the 
Possibilities of employment for E.S.N. children within the area. 
From this, a list of firms can be compiled, and a request sent to them 
to allow small parties of children (those in their last year at school) 
to visit them under supervision of a teacher and during school time. 
Some may also be prevailed upon to send a representative to the 
school to talk to the school leavers (and parents if it is possible to 
arrange for them to be present). 

Here, again, such visits should be prepared, if possible, by the 
teacher before they take place. From information received from the 
firms concerned, he may well be able to discuss generally the type of 
work and duties the children would be called upon to undertake if 
employed by them. The larger firms often provide brochures giving 
details, not only of the work and products being manufactured by 
them, but also of social clubs, sports clubs, and general amenities, 
and these are most valuable for reading to the children and for 
discussion before the visit. It is as well not to suggest that the child- 
ren read these brochures for themselves, as they quite frequently 
contain some difficult words which the children may not under- 
stand, especially in connexion with technical details which are given 
regarding the nature of the processes carried out, and which, in 
actual fact will not be connected with the type of employment likely 
to be offered to the E.S.N. school leaver. Then, if the children have 
learnt to look with an interested eye at their surroundings, they will 
during the visit gain some idea of what life would be like if employed 
in any particular undertaking, During their final year at school a 
Series of visits to possible places of employment should be arranged 
for the school leavers in this way, so that when they attend for 
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interview with the Youth Employment Officer they may already have 
some idea as to what it means to work at this or that particular 
factory or shop, and the whole interview will become more realistic 
to them. 

After all, when the children go out to work, they will again be 
called upon to learn a new way of life, and if we have been successful 
in getting them to ‘really look’, ‘really listen’, and try to understand 
what is expected of them, we as teachers have at least made some 
small contribution to the possibility of their becoming employable 
and useful members of the community. 
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Chapter XIII 


THE KEEPING OF RECORDS 


1 for 

An analysis of the records being kept by teachers in a mah 
educationally sub-normal children, and also of curren ae ae 
written on the backward child, indicates that such re hie 
focused directly or ultimately on the child rather than on ce et 

The cause of this change of focus can be attributed m opa 
advances made in the study of child development any oe hole 
creasing knowledge of individual differences in oe ani? 
pattern of the education of handicapped children, in : imd of his 
designed to fit his development as an individual, and the decaf pna 
backwardness should not be considered merely as 8.quesu tha whole 
ability in scholastic subjects but as a problem — dx disce 
personality. Progress records, therefore, endeavour to " academie 
plete picture of the child, in which is included not only deat 
achievements but also temperamental trends, physical an 
development, home influences, interests, and hobbies. -— 

Records give a most valuable check upon the work of Rees E 
determining whether the Correct matter, materials, and met spon: 
being used and resultantly suggesting the criteria of or ne ul will 
ous age levels. If over a period they are kept adequately t “ading 
reveal whether a child is working to capacity, whether the p In 
of work is satisfactory, and where particular difficulties p x ide 
addition they frequently suggest a course of action which wil ae 
the efforts of children into highly useful channels. In effect they 


š : istical 
to support some Purpose or answer questions, or to provide stati 
long term results, 


There exist, at the 
and these are being 
are probing in all dir 


3 3 ; ices 
Present time, a large variety of recording S 
added to constantly by inventive Peri ate 
ections to find a means of tackling the hand! 
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which individual children in their care present. Record keeping 
is, to a great extent, an individual process. It is not possible to state 
categorically the type or amount of recording which should be 
employed in any one class, although minimum requirements can 
and must be laid down. The records described here are merely meant 
to offer suggestions on what may be done and only a small propor- 
tion of them can be used adequately at any one time by a teacher. 
The type of records to be kept may be decided by: 


(1) The age level of the child or group being taught. 
(2) The type of child being taught. 

(3) The interests of the teacher. 

(4) The time available to the teacher for keeping notes. 


( AGE LEVEL 


It would be useful when considering age levels to remember that — 

(a) Infant groups of E.S.N. children have mental ages of approx- 
imately 3-5 years, but their chronological ages will be between 5 years 
and 8 years. They therefore correspond to the normal nursery group. 

(b) Junior groups of E.S.N. children have mental ages of approx- 
imately 5—7 or 8 years, but their chronological ages vary between 7 
and 11 years and they correspond to the normal infant group. 

(c) Senior groups of E.S.N. children have mental ages of approxi- 
mately 7-12 years and their chronological ages vary between 11 and 
16 years and they correspond to the average child in the primary 
School. 

When they are considering the records they will need to keep, 
teachers of nursery and infant E.S.N. children will be thinking of 
physical and emotional development rather than intellectual progress. 
At this level the emphasis is placed upon the preparation of the child 
for work which is to follow, the provision of a useful background 
knowledge upon which to base future work, the acquisition of simple 
physical skills and the formation of correct social adjustments both 
to other children and adults. 

Teachers working with children with chronological ages between 
9 and 13 years are thinking in terms of the exploitation of that surge 
of ability and confidence which can be so evident during this period 
when the tool subjects are becoming of real use and horizons are 
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broadening. They are attempting to guide the children from stage to 
stage in an easy fashion, preparing, teaching, and consolidating with 
every device at their disposal, watching to see whether progress is 
being maintained, looking for signs of hesitancy and looking in 
advance for spots where real difficulties may arise. 

Their records need to be grouped around the basic skills and they 
require information on present progress and useful data for 
reference, 

Children who are in their last two or three years at school are pre- 
paring themselves for work and life in a community. Their prepara- 
tion is not specific, i.e. definite vocational skills are not learned. 
It tends to be of a more general nature, where the final touches are 
put to their attitudes both to work and to people and where efforts 
are made to aid their adjustment from school life to that of being an 
employee. This is particularly so where children have been attending 
à residential school and have readjustments to make in their own 
homes in addition to settling into employment. Here, then, the 
teacher will be recording with a view to ensuring that the child is 
as well prepared as possible for the life ahead. 


2) THE TYPE OF CHILD BEING TAUGHT 
Frequently the range of ability in most classes in E.S.N. Schools is 
Very great with intelligence quotients varying between 80 and 45. 
There is a tendency today to place severely retarded children of 
normal or below normal intelligence in special schools for a restricted 
Period of intensive remedial work. The type of record kept for 4 
child undergoing remedial treatment and that of a border-line defec- 
tive, both of whom may be in the same class, will differ considerably. 


G) THE INTERESTS OF THE TEACHER 
The interests of the teacher have a large influence upon the content 
of records kept. Often their work is biased in a particular direction, 
resulting in a greater emphasis being placed on certain activities and 
resultantly less emphasis in other directions, Where interest lies 
‘nerais generally a tendency to perfection and record keeping is often 
eae io: to forward that Perfection. Some teachers are COD” 
like to scc genet and Systematic progress in the basic skills, others 
© see good all-round development of the personality. 
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(4) THE TIME AVAILABLE TO THE TEACHERS 

FOR KEEPING NOTES 
Occasionally the keeping of records and notes by teachers becomes 
a burden, particularly where a considerable amount of time is neces- 
sary for the preparation of lessons and the making of apparatus or 
in residential schools where there are evening duties to be per- 
formed. It is in such circumstances that only vital information should 
be noted and that record forms should be designed with this in 
mind. 


TEACHERS’ PERSONAL RECORDS (GENERAL) 
The personal records kept by the teacher are designed to meet a 
genuine need, whether it be to gain a sharper picture of a child, or 
as a check on one’s own work. The record may be in the nature of 
tool or an aid in teaching method or it can be kept with the object 
of child guidance. Lastly, for more academically minded members 
of the profession, the record may be an aid to research. 

Local education authorities differ in their requirements of teachers’ 
personal records. Some demand a forecast of the work to be at- 
tempted, others ask for a record of work completed, while some like 
to have both. Often forecasts and records of work are used together 
and at the end of the week note is made of discrepancies between 
the two. 

The main advantages of this system are: 

(a) The teacher is very quickly able to gauge the capacity of his 


class for the tasks that are set. 
(b) The average ability and the extent that children vary from the 


average is soon evident. 
(c) Efforts can then be made to provide suitable remedial work for 


those who are behind. 

In the case of teachers inexperienced in this type of teaching, a 
weekly forecast of work is very useful in that it gives them some 
security until they find their feet. They are thus compelled to ask 
themselves the following questions: 

(a) What am I going to teach? 

(5) What techniques will be used? 
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(c) Are any visual aids necessary and which will be the most useful? 
(d) What did I achieve and why? 


However, it has some limiting aspects. The main one is that a 
certain rigidity is injected into the teacher's approach. 

The hall-mark of the teaching of the E.S.N. pupil is its spontaneity. 
By not having to conform to the too strict rigidity of a forecast, 
teachers are able to teach as the need arises in a real learning situa- 
tion. After all, life is not divided into half-hour periods and most 
certainly events occur in a spontaneous fashion. It would seem the 
height of folly for golden opportunities to be lost for the sake of 
complying with a strict system of record keeping. 


THE DAILY DIARY 

The daily diary or reminder which may be kept in a jotter or exercise 
book is a most useful aid in the classroom. Classrooms are very 
busy places and items of importance can be quickly forgotten. 
When they are noted down in a book kept specially for that purpose 
they are available at any time. Such notes can include ideas for 
apparatus, notes on extra tuition for particular children, the organ- 
ization of children to do certain jobs, a description of a child’s 
appearance or attitude, the actual words used in certain situations, 
ideas for the requisition of stock at the end of a term or the year, etc. 

It should be emphasized that facts noted about particular children 
may be interpreted usefully only over a period of time. 


The teacher's diary therefore can contain cumulative information 
under the following headings: 


(1) Infants and Lower Juniors: 
(à) Physical development: With particular reference to any dis- 
abilities of slight hearing, gait, disfigurements, etc. 


(b) Gross motor development: As observed in play, dancing, general 
movement, etc, 


_(© Language development: Based on the amount of speech, enun- 
Ciation, and vocabulary, 


(d) Play observation: What materials are used? Is the play free 


muscular play or is it Constructive, destructive, manipulative, €x- 
perimental, dramatic? 
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(e) Social and emotional development: The child's adjustment — 
(a) To his fellows. 
(b) To adults. 
(c) General — including problems such as timidity, over active- 
ness, aggression, and nervous habits. 


(2) Seniors 


(a) Physical development. 

(b) Personality. 

(c) Home environment. 

(d) Speech. 

(e) Attitudes to teacher. 

(f) Attitudes to other children. 
(g) Skills large and finer. 

(h) Interests. 


At a later date information collected under the various headings 
may be sifted in the light of subsequent events and either incorpor- 
ated in the teacher's personal notes of each child (if these are kept) 
or in the head teacher's school records. 


CLASS AND INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

Records Associated with Reading Activities 

There is a great variety of records associated with reading, and these 
may be kept by individual children or by the class. The records lend 
themselves to considerable modification and they can vary from a 
Simple type for younger children to those of a more advanced 
Character for older pupils. One of the aims is to throw more responsi- 
bility on to the children as they mature. The records serve a variety 
9f purposes beyond the keeping of a check on work. 


(a) ‘Words I Know 

Where a child is in the pre-reading stage of drawing pictures and 
having captions inserted by the teacher, a most useful form. of 
record is to list words contained in the text at the back of the drawing 
book under the title, ‘Words I know’. Reference can be made to 
them by the child, and as each word is read correctly out of context, 
a tick can be given, thus offering a spur to further effort. In addition, 
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wt g SI | ban i 
ball © bat 

bun Ben 

Ben * bin | 

bin 8 bud | 

bud sl bun 

bush ye bush 


Fig. 10. *Words I know lists 


where failure is met in individual words the teacher can refer to the 
list and incorporate such words into future texts. 


(b) Individual Reading Slip r 
This contains a record of the current reading book, the date it was 
begun and eventually the date of its completion together with inter- 
mediate dates, the pages being read on those dates and any difficult 
words. 

Name: 

Book: 

Date Begun: 

Date Completed: 

Date: Page: Difficult Words: 

The keeping of the record is largely left to the children. In the 

beginning the teacher will need to check in the reading progress at 
the end of the reading of each page, and also upon the difficult words 
being noted, to see that all is being done correctly. When the page OF 
Words are read Correctly a tick is given. A note may be made in the 
teacher’s personal records of weekly progress taken from the slips- 
As they progress the children may have complete charge of these 
small records, the teacher only intervening when special help is 
required, 
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(c) Dictionaries 

The dictionary is an advancement upon the individual reading slip 
in that words are tabulated according to their specific characteristics. 
A record is thus kept of new, troublesome or interesting words. They 
are easily accessible and also they have been thoroughly studied in 
order that they shall be placed in the correct section. The first 
dictionaries need to be very simple and they can be contained in the 
normal school exercise book with a page given to each letter of the 
alphabet. The words are entered on the page bearing their initial 
letter and with a small drawing or diagram beside them (where 
Possible). A progression upon this type of record would be a re- 
sorting of the words on each page into alphabetical sequence, thus 
approaching the conception of the true dictionary. 


(d) Booklets 

The collecting and recording of words built around a particular 
Interest are very popular and profitable adjuncts to normal reading 
activities. These booklets may take the form of “My Book of Trains’, 
or ‘My Book of “ow” words’. Collected over a period they serve to 
Provide a cumulative and factual record of some of the children’s 
interests, besides providing invaluable reading practice. 


(e) “Books We have Read or Booklets I have Read" 

Children can be encouraged to record the books they have read, 
Whether they are just beginning to read or are able to make use of a 
school or class library. Such recording helps to give the children the 
thrill of knowing they are progressing without the element of 
competition becoming too evident. In actual fact, the competition is 
Within themselves rather than being directed against one another. 
This is in direct opposition to records in reading (and in number) 
kept in the form of a wall chart with names down one side, attain- 
ments along the other side (see Figure 11). As each stage iscompleted 
the child fixes a star on to the appropriate place on the chart. The 
Chart then indicates how many stages have been completed and one 
can see exactly what the children are supposed to be doing at any 
given time. It can be argued that this method of recording is lucid 
and accurate and that it gives the child a spur to get on with his work 
and also satisfaction upon receiving a star. Against this it may be 
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Yellow Cards | Blue Cards | Green Cards 


Red Cards 
112]3/14|5]|1]2]|3|]24|s]1]2]a]a 2|3]4|5 
John pk ok pi pie kc cic Dic 
James elke 
CNN ie ee be ie ic el 
Jean — iik | kc 
li " -— 
1 +H 4 
LT ITET] J 


Fig. 11. Reading wall chart 


said that the child is working for reward in a highly competitive 
situation. Such a record may become a rod for the teacher’s back, 


particularly in a class where ability is wide, because of its effect on 
children with 


(f) News Books or Diaries 

Individual news books or diaries kept by the children are very useful 
records for they give the movement of class interests. It is a pity, 
particularly in classes with a wide range of attainments, that difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining such records because of the problem of 
keeping the whole group occupied at each level. 

me who can write, (5) others who can draw and 
»(c) some who can draw and talk and tell what they have 
n draw but cannot persist because they 


€ problems the following method of arranging the 
Work and produc g useful recording has been found to be most 
Successful. 


Initially various items of Spoken news are discussed at the four 
different levels 


With a view to recording the news in four different 
‘ways. The maximum of help is given in this preparatory period. This 


i 
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can include ample oral work, explanations, the use of visual aids, 
and the teaching of key words using flash cards and careful black- 
board work. Words from previous news items should be introduced 
wherever this is possible to give extra practice and efforts should 
be made to use them in a variety of different situations and contexts. 

Now Group A enter key words in their individual dictionaries, 
then they write their news. . 

Meantime Group B draw and write a little, the teacher moving 
among them while Group A illustrate what they have written. 

Group C are so slow that they will have just completed their draw- 
ing and be ready for a caption by the time the teacher reaches them. 

Group D is occupied with a sedentary activity such as colouring 
Pictures, using shapes or small sand trays. 


(g) The Class Magazine or Newspaper : 

The class magazine or newspaper is a natural progression from the 
individual diary, for it is a record of class activities and in addition it 
has the advantage of being a co-operative effort. The content of the 
individual diaries is bound to centre around the everyday affairs of 
class life and it will be a lucrative source of copy for the magazine. 
This material will need to be augmented by extra items. Some of this 
can be obtained from the class notice board which may contain 
information on: 


Birthdays in the month. 

Weather reports. 

The results of inter-class competitions. 
Correspondence with children in other schools. 
Interesting class visits. 

Nature competitions. 

Clubs and other activities. 

Programme of events for next month, and so on. 


In addition illustrations and cartoons may be collected from = 
children for inclusion in the magazine and they can be pes 
to Submit simple puzzles of varying types, e.g Riddle Me * 
Picture crosswords, plain crosswords, etc. Me 

Efforts should be made for all children to make a contribution over 
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a period of time and most certainly some help will be required from 
the teacher, particularly in the early stages. 


(h) Interest Books 
Interest books represent another reading aid and also they are a 
record of individual interests, and progress. When they are collected 
over a period, indirectly they register the teacher’s efforts to foster 
those interests. To be of real use they need to be carefully graded. 
The simplest will contain pictures. The progression will move to 
pictures and names, thence to pictures and sentences, and finally to a 
few sentences written to describe an object or picture. 

The collection of class interest books and the noting of their con- 
tents gives the teacher a fairly accurate idea of the direction in which 
to move when considering projected centres of interest or projects. 


Records Associated with Number 

The organization of arithmetic with educationally sub-normal 
children can be very complex because (a) the size of classes in special 
schools allows for attention to be given individually or to groups of 
two or three children at a time; (b) a good deal of the number is of 
the practical variety, where grading and recording produces some 
difficulty. A careful record has to be kept on the stage at which 
each child is working, otherwise gaps occur. It is necessary for the 
teacher to hold a very clear idea of the content of the number 
which has to be taught and the methods to be used. Careful 
grading is essential and the stages reduced to their simplest 
components. 

Once this has been done the Progression step by step is com- 
paratively easy. Notwithstanding this, records are necessary. The 
simplest record shows the steps in the arithmetical scheme listed 
along the top of the book and the class names down the side. As 
cach step is completed the date is placed in the appropriate 
Square. 

The introduction of eight or ten practical activities to at least four 


groups so that each group manages two different activities each week 
for four consecutive Weeks with 


demand good i 


also serve as a good record. 
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Fig. 12. Record for Arithmetic 
Activities | Activities | Activities Activities 
i [| 2/3 lá ses Lela ig 
Ist Week A B [e D 
2nd Week D A B el 
3rd Week Cc D A B 
B © D A 


4th Week | 


Fig. 13. Activities Rota 


This type of rota is useful to a teacher in making general plans, but 
as Miss Trevor-Collins and Mr Powell pointed out (p. 95), it may 
need modification in particular instances, because of the varying 
amounts of practice that individuals require. 
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A further simple record is kept of each group as shown below: 


A Group 

Date z 
Activities 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Jack 

Jill 

James 

Jean 


Fig. 14. Group Activities Record 


The recording, by the children, of the results of such — 
often leaves much to be desired and teachers who are used to ag 
bookwork find the paper results hard to tolerate. At the p i 4 
the teacher is faced with the fact that many of his children nei 
lack of real number concept and practical experience and in ad in 
they are too advanced in written work, much of which at this s H 
holds no real meaning for them. In many cases the answer is throug 


n " F es is 
practical work, but satisfactory recording in the early stag 
difficult. The teacher wishes 


(a) to offer an experience; 
(b) to make it meaningful; d 
(c) to secure evidence that the processes are properly worked. 
, igb- 
Even after regular and careful introductory class lessons in weig 


i i ; dr E rd 
Ing, measuring, etc., children following instructions from se i o : 
find it hard to record what they have done because they are trying 


(a) read a question; 

(b) understand it; 

(c) perform the operation; 
(d) write about it. 


It is possible to circumvent this difficulty by — 


(à) Standardizing the question, e.g. weigh 2 oz. of dry sand* 


+ 2 oz. of dry sand* 
How much is that? 
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The question needs to be taught word for word, accompanied by 
the appropriate actions and just as much effort will be required in 
this teaching as in normal word drills. 

(b) To help understanding, the wording of the question should be 
broken up by symbols at special places in order that the actual 
operation shall be simplified and taken one part at a time. For ex- 
ample, in the sum quoted above there is a symbol at the end of the 
first line. This denotes that the first line only must be tackled and 
the second line must not be approached until the first operation is 
complete. Similarly no attempt must be made to write down an 
answer until the second part of the sum has been completed. 

(c) The performance of the weighing or measuring should be 
comparatively easy if introductory lessons have been well taught. 

(4) At this stage the writing down of the answer is simplified and 
Consists of writing down a number only. 


This method of recording can also be extended to the rest of the 
four rules of weight as is shown in the Work Sheet 1 (Figure 15). 


An example of recording in linear measure, where the work is 
combined with the use of money in a shopping situation, is shown in 
Figures 16 and 17. The work here involves two children, one who 
xd as shopkeeper and the other as a customer. The customer 
Teceives Sheet 2A and 15d., the shopkeeper Sheet 2B and a pair of 
Scissors, several lengths of ribbon or paper and a measuring stair, 
Constructed from coloured gummed paper and cardboard. 

The units may be of any length as long as they are equal. They are 
termed ‘pennyworths’. 

The customer buys the different lengths of ribbon, one at a time 
Proffering the correct number of coins, at the same time colouring 
the correct number of circles or pennies. In exchange, he receives a 
length of ribbon cut by the shopkeeper who crayons the correspond- 
ing pennyworth on his sheet. At the end of the exercise the customer 
Counts his crayoned pennies and enters the pennies spent. The shop- 
keeper counts the coins he holds and compares the number with his 
Crayoned pennyworths. He enters his answer against *pennyworths of 
ribbon sold’. The recording of this exercise is self-checking, simple 
and easy for the teacher to mark and enables him to see where errors 
have been made. 
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Fig. 16. Money measuring stair 


Length. Exercise 2A, Shopping Pennies spent = eer 


l bought 19 of ribbon C) C) O © 5 
| bought 34 of ribbon C) C © * © 
| bought 54 of ribbon C) © Q © © 
| bought +4 of ribbon C) C) C) Q © 
| bought 24 of ribbon (1 O C) Q © 


A Pennyworth’s of ribbon sold 2e d 
! sold 13 of ribbon ] — l 
l sold 39 of ribbon [ I a 
! sold 54 of ribbon um L l : 
| sold 44 of ribbon E: ct | 
! sold 24 of ribbon l g 


Fig, 17. Shopping Record 
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Many exercises for the four rules in capacity, time, length, weight, 
and shopping may be devised to help children to record systematic- 
ally and accurately. . 

At a later stage the children are encouraged to write down their 
answers in sentence form (see Figure 18). , : 

The next step would be to introduce the children to conventional 
cards. 

Additional number records which may be kept by the children are: 


Personal heights. 

Personal weights. 

Number of milk bottles received daily. 

Number of milk bottles received each week. 

The number of milk bottles received each month. 
The number of milk bottles used. 

Gallons of milk used. 

Wall attendance record. 

Birthdays in the month, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASS RECORDS 
Drawings and Paintings " 
Paintings and drawings are rarely thought of as records, yet, if they 
are retained in a folio, they will provide a teacher with much useful 
information. They can act as an excellent gauge of a child's powers 
of comprehension and retention, particularly where the illustration 
is of work which may have been directly taught. It is frequently 
interesting and illuminating to ask the children to repeat the exercise 
at a later date and to compare results. Where the composition 1$ à 
free choice it is Possible to assess the variety and depth of the back- 
ground knowledge and to take steps to extend it. 


Classroom Friezes ; 

Friezes planned and constructed by the children in a variety of media 
Such as cut paper, paint, crayon, tissue paper, waste materials, 
provide a most worthwhile record, particularly where they supple- 
ment a project or centre of interest and are linked with model- 
making and individual booklets, Friezes consolidate lessons in @ 
Practical way, they are a Co-operative venture allowing all to 
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How wi is t ‘ 
wide is the door? How wide is the blackboard? 


TI ates 
bis Ms Ime The blackboard is :- 
F z feet... inches wide. | ....... feet -=-= inches wide. 
ow wide is the window? How wide is the tall 
TH cupboard ? 
[D 
TI i = 
7 d Kn (Si The tall cupboard is :- 
poses eet . inches wide. | ...---- feet -.... inches wide. 


How long is your desk? 


My desk is :- 


= feet .... inches long. feet ..... inches long. 


How long is the long table? 


How long is the low 
cupboard ? 


The long table is :- 
----—. feet _____ inches long. 


H " 
ow long is the nature table? 


The low cupboard is :- 
feet .... inches long. 


How long is the aquarium? 


The aquarium is :— 
feet ..... inches long. 


The nature table is :— 
— feet... inches long. 


Fig. 18. Answers in sentence form 
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i j r a 
participate and helping social adjustment and also they provide 
first-rate pictorial revision. 


harts 

Wis im of classroom jobs takes place in most classrooms i 
the records vary from the simplest as shown in Figure 19 (which wi 
be found in infant rooms) to most elaborate charts. — 

The effective job record needs to be simple. It should provide a 
every child and be continually changing. Lastly, it should give 
measure of responsibility to the children involved. j 

All this may be encompassed in a chart which is easily and € : 
constructed (Figure 20). The class jobs are printed down one side o = 
stiff sheet or card. Against each job will be written the ——— 
children required to carry it out effectively, e.g. four may be nee S 
for paints, two for milk distribution. Against each job is € 
Symbol to help non-readers. A palette and brushes would be hie 
against ‘painting’, a milk bottle and straws beside ‘milk 3 peer 
bearing the children's names can be inserted into slots in the m 
level with the job for which they are responsible. These cards e 
normally kept in a box or envelope ready for the weekly montor Sa 
insert each morning. The cards remain on the chart until their OW p 
has successfully completed his task. When this has been ao 
removes his card and places it in its container. At the end of the «4 
it may be seen very quickly if anyone has forgotten to perform 3n 
job. Care has to be taken to ensure that the monitor replaces 


s 5 a ion and 
cards each day systematically, so that there is a fair allocation 
turnover of jobs. 


Achievement Records 
Achievement records 
all and sundry that p 
been learned. The c 
their knowledge an 


(either for the Class or the Child) io 
are most popular with children. They show PS 
articular items of knowledge and interest ha E 
hildren are always most willing to be tested E 
d indeed go out of their way to indicate that the 
are certain things they know and would like to perform or talk v : 
This engenders a Strong feeling of confidence and pleasure. Examp!¢ 
of achievement records are: 

“Songs we can Sing.’ 

‘Jingles we Know.’ 
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Fig, 19. Job Chart 


MILK 


| John ] James | 


SWEEPING 


PENCILS 


DOOR 


WINDOWS 


2 Jean | | June 


1 Jenny 


Joan 


HJ 


| 


Jock jj 


Fig. 20. Job Chart 
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‘Books we have Read.’ 
‘Things we Remember.’ 
‘Stories we have Enjoyed.’ 


Nature Records 

(a) Bird Observation 

Where a bird table is available, a pictorial record may be kept of 
visitors together with the number of their visits during observation 
periods. The children are thus able to improve their recognition of 
the various species and also chart the local inhabitants. Lists may be 
made under the heading: ‘Birds that Visited Our Table this Week’ 
and a box kept nearby, containing pictures of the birds with their 
names on separate cards for matching competitions. 


(b) Flowers we Have Found 

In classrooms where limited space makes it impossible to set up a 
conventional nature table, a useful substitute can be constructed from 
jubilee clips screwed into a rail or batten at suitable intervals. Test 
tubes are fitted into the jubilee clips and each is filled three-quarters 
full with water. When flowers are brought in they can be kept alive 
in the water for several days and in addition they are out of harm's 
way. Beside each flower is pinned a slip: 


Flowers we have found 
Date 

By whom 

Place 

Description 

Picture 


Growth Charts 

Where it is possible to start growth in bulbs, acorns, conkers, 
carrots, cress, and other seeds, charts may be kept of the progress 
made by measuring the speed of the germination or the production of 
roots and shoots. A simple growth chart can be made from }-inch 
squared paper (Figure 21). 


Collections 
Collections of the various nature specimens as found by the children 
may be exhibited on the nature table and listed under the appropriate 
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— 


| Aprila | April t. | April ts | April 25 


1^ 


Fig. 21. Growth Chart 
headings, with the name of the contributor beside each item. In 
addition a card bearing the name of the specimen may be placed 
next to it. These tags can be put out each day and taken away at 
night. They represent a good exercise in identification and in readin£ 


Weather Observation 


l ages to make weather observation: 
g an arrow on a weather board, as 1 
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Fig. 22. Weather Observations 


Maximum | Minimum 


DATE WIND RAIN temperature temperature 


= 


= 


Fig. 23. Weather Record 


Rainfall may be measured using genuine equipment consisting of 
a measuring jar, funnel, and container, which costs only a few 
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Ww 


Vv 
Fig. 24. Weathercock nadine 
TINE an 
shillings. This recording offers excellent practice in pem wien 
of apparatus and in measurement. In addition, ma: tere anam. 
minimum temperatures can be measured from a tempera 


i bandry and Horticulture . ad 
E ome a 2 fortunate in being able to keep m 
cultivate ground there is a very great scope for recor down 
indeed it is a most necessary ingredient for successful work. 
of such records are: 

Daily egg yield. 

Revenue from the sale of eggs. h 

The amounts of various foodstuffs purchased each month. 


f 

: E ith those © 

The prices of these foodstuffs. Comparison of prices with 
Previous months. 


The average production cost of each egg. 
The profit per month. 
The cost of Seed, 


The amount of seed purchased, 

Crop yields, 

Revenue from the sale of crops. 

The costs and amounts of fertilizer, 
Planting distances and instructions, etc. 
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Head Teachers’ Records 
Head teachers’ records cannot vary to any great degree, for they are 
all concerned with the physical, intellectual, emotional, and social 
development of individual children. The points of variance will be: 


(1) Whether special emphasis shall be laid on any particular one of 
the developmental traits. i 

(2) The amount of space allowed. Some forms are designed to 
leave the mimimum room for free comment. 

(3) The general format. 


The accompanying form is largely self-explanatory. It may be 
used in schools where records are kept to a minimum. It is also usable 
in schools where close records are kept, for space is available for a 
considerable amount of information. It covers information relating 
to the child from birth and gives room for pre-entry observations. 
These can be invaluable, although there is a tendency among teachers 
to discount any estimates or observations which do not tally with 
those of the school. This is particularly noticeable where behaviour 
problems arise and disappear. It is a false and dangerous assumption 
to think that because a child behaves differently in school his pre- 
entry reports are erroneous. Closer study of these observations may 
go a long way to solving problems which might be shelved as being 
beyond solution. 

Unsystematic and impressionistic commentaries are of little use. 
This record form is designed to contain facts, preferably well proved 
facts, and where inferences are made they should be kept separate. 
For example, it would be unwise to accept and record reports made 
through several persons since such information frequently becomes 
distorted and often it is coloured in turn by each person’s impressions 
of incidents and his imaginative qualities in describing them. 

The qualities of disposition are the most difficult to record and 
reference should be made to Sir Cyril Burt’s Ratings.? 

The last page deals with cumulative attainment records. It will be 
noticed that a record is kept of failures and the results may be used 
for diagnostic purposes. Where a child is completely successful over 


1 Sir Cyril Burt’s ratings are listed in his book, The Backward Child and also 
in the British Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 15, p. 85. Comparable 
ratings may be found in Backwardness in the Basic Subjects by F. J. Schonell. 
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a number of lines in a reading test the examiner may ignore some of 
those lines when the next test is made thus saving time and reducing 
the test period. For example, if a child reaches a reading age of 9 
years without faulting, the next test may begin just before that point. 
(It should of course be remembered that unevenness of performance 
often characterizes sub-normal children and that there is occasionally 
deterioration, so that one cannot always assume that previous suc- 
cesses should be credited.) 

The records described in this chapter cover a wide field. They can 
be varied considerably, but it should be emphasized that only a small 
Proportion can be used in a class at one time. 


SUMMARY 

(1) School records are a Systematic method of studying the character- 
istics and progress of individual children and they are needed for 
proper educational treatment. They do a great deal to determine the 
type and content of teaching that a child will receive and the teacher s 
attitude to him. Careful and accurate recording help greatly m 
providing suitable education for the exceptional child as well as for 
the normal child. 

(2) School records are cumulative and when recording such 
abstract conceptions as temperament and character, the listing of 
qualities is really meant to bring to the attention of the reader the 
different facets of the child's behaviour and also the trend of changes 
over a period, rather than to give a formal judgement. 

(3) In recording, the teacher will need to state in terms of ascer- 
tained attainments rather than in items of supposed capacities oT 
incapacities, 


(4) Simple and concise records are the most useful. 
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A SPECIMEN SCHOOL RECORD FORM 
(The headings can be spaced out as necessary) 


(1) Surname: Other Names: Sex: Religion: 
Date of Birth: 

(2) Name and Address of Parent or Guardian: 

(3) School attendance: 


(a) Last School: Date of Admission: Regularity of 
Attendance: 

(b) Previous School: Date of Admission: Date of 
Withdrawal: 


(4) Date of Admission 
(5) Local Education Authority: 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


(6) Home Conditions (Material or Otherwise) 

(7) Important facts of child's history (e.g. at school, absence from 
home, appearances in court) 

(8) Relevant history concerning parents and other relatives (e.g. 
mental ability, etc.) 

(9) Occupation of Parent: 

(10) Interviews with Parents: 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


(11) Significant Aspects of Developmental history: 
(a) Birth, injuries, prematurity, etc. 
(b) Commencement of: 
Walking 
Speech 
(c) Serious illnesses or accidents: 
(d) Number of brothers and sisters (alive and dead) 
Position in Family: Number Dead: 


(12) Physical Data: 
(a) Vision 
(b) Hearing 
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(c) Speech : . 
(d) Motor Development (Posture, gait, paralysis, etc.) 
(e) Signs of Incontinence 
(f) Epilepsy or nervous disorders 
(g) Nutrition 
(h) General physical condition 


MENTAL DATA 


Name of Test: Date: 
Sub Test 123456 Alt. SubTet 123456 Alt. 
Mental Age: Actual Age: LQ. 


a s 
Results of one or more individual performance tests (e.g. Porteu 
Maze) (e.g. Alexanders Scale, etc.) 


(14) General Knowledge, Interests and Capabilities: , " 
(a) Child's general knowledge, awareness of surroundings, interests. 

Examination before entry. 

Subsequent " biects 
(b) Actions indicative of capabilities, e.g. facility in handling objects» 

carrying out simple commands. 

Before entry: 
(c) Skills and Attainments (before entry) 

Expression by means of speech 

Reading 

Writing 

Number 

Money Calculations 

Drawing 

Manual Skills 

Other Skills and Attainments 


Subsequent 


Chronological Age 
Mental Age 


Reading Age 
Reading Age (Comprehension) 
Spelling Age 
Number Age 
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E 
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Number Age (Problems) 


Language Development: 


(15) Social and Emotional Characteristics 


(a) Impression formed at Examination (before entry) 
(b) Behaviour indicative of emotional instability or psychological 


disturbance (before entry) 
(c) Conclusions of examiner (before entry) 


Perseverance 


Conscientiousness 


Leadership 


Stability 


Co-operation 
Self-confidence 
Sociability 


AFTER ENTRY 


FOLLOW-UP DATA 


Date of Withdrawal: 
Destination: 
General Notes: 


Attainment: 


Test; 
Result 


Date 


Test Results. 


Test: 
Result 


Date 
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Chapter XIV 


THE TRANSITION TO ADULTHOOD: 
USE OF LEISURE 


In Chapter XII, Mr Linthwaite discussed how school time could 
be used to assist children in preparing for employment. In 
this chapter I would like to take up a different, but related, 
aspect of the transition to adult status, namely, the use of leisure 
time. 

Among the problems presented to adults by adolescent children 
are two concerning the children’s last years at school. These problems 
are related to the social and emotional development of the pupils, 
first with the children who are so socially and emotionally under- 
developed that they cannot be recommended with any confidence to 
an employer, and second the pupils who have two years or so still 
at School, and yet have reached a maturity that demands carcful 
planning to keep them fully occupied and interested. Whether the 
children are developing speedily, at an average rate or slowly, the 
needs of adolescents, and the effects of influences outside the scho? 
must be fully considered. Adolescents need a simpler kind of society 
in which to learn to control their instincts and to try out theit 
Powers. Their needs to create and construct with their hands, their 
aoe of self-display and their growing social impulses Can E 
fer ire of expression in youth organizations. In this context es 
the demas from the small youth club in the parish bal ue 
all be in : ecreational Institute of the Education Authority or 
The m under the vast umbrella of *Youth Organization 
social jenes m vid pk of adolescents and their we ia 
Where the adol Provide opportunities for co-operation and set d 

adolescents are E. S.N, a full consideration of these fact 
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is of paramount importance if the children are to be assisted in the 
transition from school to the adult world. 
The many values of youth organizations may be assessed from the 
following viewpoints: 


(i) the value to the children at school; 
(ii) the value to the children recently left school; 
(iii) the value to the young adults nearing the 20’s; 
(iv) the value of the organization attached to the school; and 
(v) the value of the organization remote from the school. 


Recreational institutes, most clubs, and some junior organizations 
do not accept children under the age of 14 years, so the first assess- 
ment can be made for children 14-16 still at school. All types find a 
common level in the youth organization as all members are of equal 
importance; this greatly influences the maturation rate of the less well 
developed and poorly endowed children. Socially each child finds 
itself accepted. Stott? claims that ‘every child needs to feel secure in 
its membership of a belonging group’, yet so often the teachers of 
E.S.N. children fail to assist the children to find and enter such 
groups. One of the failings of E.S.N. children is their lack of adapt- 
ability, but it is not difficult for the sympathetic teacher to encourage 
the children to break new ground by joining a youth organization. 
The important factors are having the right leaders in the clubs to 
encourage the children to stay, and for the teachers to keep contact 
with the organizations. In this way the children gain new views of 
their teachers and the teachers can take fresh opinions and assess- 
ments of the children. The teacher link between children and 
organization gives rise to a feeling of fellowship and there is great 
value to be found in such feeling as it increases the children’s respect 
for the teachers and widens the teachers’ visions of the children. It 
is not necessary for the teachers to be instructors in the organiza- 
tions; the casual telephone call, occasional visit or even a letter is 
sufficient to let the children see that the teachers’ interests are in both 
children and clubs. Being socially accepted by others gives the 
children new confidence which in its turn assists with the emotional 
development of the pupils. The new freedoms and the change of 
atmosphere from the day school to the evening organization combine 

1 D. H. Stott, Saving Children from Delinquency. 
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to make the child realize that here is a new society that expects its 
members to act with a measure of self-discipline, and which has a 

- higher expectancy of co-operation and a lower tendency to nurse 
and supervise. Here the children must attempt more self-help whilst 

giving and receiving assistance from other adolescents rather than 

from the adults in the environment. This is the simpler form of society 

in which the adolescents can learn to control their instincts and can 

try out their powers. The result of these various forces is to encourage 

the social and emotional development of the underdeveloped pupils 

whilst supplying the felt needs of the more mature backward children 

who find the day school still liable to view them as children some- 

where between infant and junior status. Educationally the organ- 

izations, and especially the recreational institutes, are a complement 

to the day schools in that many arts and crafts that cannot find 
their way into the daytime schemes of work can now be attempted 
by the children. However, it was never intended that the evening 
institutes should become day continuation classes, as the Education 
Act of 1944 envisaged organized recreational periods out of school as 
a vital supplement to the education of any child. Here it is well to 
quote from the Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 5, para 108. 
-.. The uneducated mentally retarded child grows up into an unem- 

ployable or unstable casual worker, the educated one into a more 
dependable and useful citizen. It is a matter of common prudence as 
well as humanity to do everything possible to equip these children 
to take their place as self-reliant and responsible members of the 
community.’ The forming of organizations for these children is an 
essential part of that ‘doing everything possible’ and the education 
the children receive during the time spent at the organization is just 
as Important as that given during the daytime. This is even more so 
when the adults in the club are not teachers by profession but are 
People from trades and professions who have been accepted into the 
institutes as instructors by virtue of a natural ability to teach their 
Particular trade or craft. These adults bring a new atmosphere to the 
classroom or clubroom, maybe the flavour of the workshop or the 
Peaceful serenity of a study. In a class in a recreational institute 4 
eam under the instruction of a craftsman glass 
ial as if they en ting, chatting, and working with plastic mater 
ually in the workshop; with an expert philatelist 
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another group could be seen but this time not heard, as each member 
studied a stamp under a magnifying glass or busily fixed a stamp by 
its hinge. These men are not teachers in the professional sense, but 
they are the teachers who will be teaching the children long after 
schooldays are over and they represent the adult world in which the 
young workers in their first jobs will receive their education in how 
to do the work that will earn them a living. Therefore if the children 
can gain the experience before leaving school they will have received 
a very valuable part of their education and will be assisted in the 
move from school to work. 

Probably the most fertile ground in the organization is the canteen 
break. At this period little groups can be seen discussing matters of 
great moment to themselves whilst enjoying snacks and tea. This 
discussion is so spontaneous that it can never be achieved in any oral 
lesson in the classroom; maybe the subjects are not those that the 
class teacher would suggest. However, these are subjects on which 
adolescents need information and discussion is true education. The 
adults in the background are often called in to help and correct mis- 
conceptions. This often occurs when the pupils still at school ply 
the ones who have recently left with questions concerning life at 
work. The answers they receive seem incredible and verification is 
sought from the instructors. It is a great pity that in some recreational 
institutes the instructors are not paid for the break period and 
are not available during the canteen period when their services are 
most vitally needed. The freedom of moving around and joining into 
a group where the interest has been aroused by a chance word caught 
in passing, the acceptance of the child by being allowed to join in 
without question, are but simplified forms of adult behaviour. 
When adults enjoy a break at a meeting or at work they form fluid 
groups with old friends or tag on to groups without any feeling of 
butting in or possibly being unwanted. The transition from the 
school limited group with its curt “Hop it’ for the boy who attaches 
himself, to the mature adult confidence of movement and acceptance 
at any social function passes through the stage of the junior common- 
room for the more fortunate adolescent attending public school or 
college; a similar experience is available to any adolescent in the 
canteen break period at the youth organization. The backward 
children need this experience if we are to build up a sense of security 
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in the young adults. The process should begin at school as matura- 
tion is slow with E.S.N. children. A poor word, yet quite expressive 
of the process, has been coined . . . ‘clubability’. Once the adolescent 
has found acceptance in the youth organization, confidence is gained 
that eventually gives the courage to move forward into more pro- 
gressive strata of society. Many E.S.N. children who have experi- 
enced a period of club activities during their school life have moved 
on to boxing clubs, A.T.C., Army Cadet Force, and other youth 
organizations where backward people are seldom found, often before 
they have left school. The organization which has catered for these 
pupils has done a remarkable job; it should be the aim of the club 
that sets out solely to provide for the E.S.N. child to encourage the 
children to free themselves and join into the normal life of the 
community. 

When the children leave school one of four things happen with 
regard to their attending evening organizations; they work late and 
cannot get to the club or they have no school to influence their 
attendance and so drop clubs in favour of the cinema or they join 
other organizations or else remain with the old club for backward 
children. A great number continue to attend the familiar organiza- 
tion, and unless they have joined other organizations as is most 
desirable, all should be encouraged to return. They can contribute 
greatly to the maturation of the children still at school and at the 
same time use the security of the familiar background as an advice 
bureau. 

The responsibility of the school or organization does not end 
when the children leave school; the difference between children 
throwing in jobs at the first difficulties and children accepting 
orders and settling to the task may depend upon the advice given by 
adults providing that the adults are impartial. The parent is so often 
considered by the child as being biased, the teacher in day school i$ 
oe being out of touch with life in the factory, i 
is found to be pue Pene ae tit Bier clan des En. 
The security that th ee young ‘workers, the friend F ring 
schooldays can gi Cb cela cis et ss is 
greater than us bs Ts nt pesto irs pe onus 
of the individs 7 rst be thought. According to the maturati 

als, some children have greater need of the old an 
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familiar background than others. The following study of an E.S.N. 
school and the recreational institute working in the school buildings 
at night serves to show this. Of the children who were allowed to 
leave at 15 only one registered to continue attending the institute 
after leaving school. He only came one evening per week to do leather 
work and repair his own shoes; his other evenings were spent at 
evening classes as requested by his firm. The other 15-year-old 
leavers attended evening institutes in connexion with their employ- 
ment and made no contact with the recreational institute at their old 
school, but contacted the day-school to report their progress. Of the 
boys leaving at the age of 16 years nearly all returned to the Evening 
Institute, but as the individuals made progress at work along social 
lines, the attendances dropped off until visits were of short duration 
and very occasional. The rate at which individual children joined 
other organizations such as cycling clubs, dancing clubs or local 
youth clubs was commensurate with the progress the boys had made 
whilst still at school. The youth who had grown up before going to 
work had little use for the recreational institute whereas the timid 
poor mixer returned to the old familiar setting for one or two terms. 
It was also observed that those who remained attached to the 
recreational institute for the long periods remained attached to boys 
of their own groupings at school, and when these latter left school 
and institute the former attached themselves to the staff; there 
appeared to be little desire to form new associations within the 
institute and when new companions were eventually found they were 
outside the evening institute and so the boys at long last broke away. 
At the end of eighteen months of observation of this particular 
branch of the recreational institute only one pupil had failed to find 
his footing in a new organization. Because of a nervous disease, this 
former pupil of the day-school was unemployable and he returned 
most days to the day-school where he was received with all under- 
standing and given materials to foster his favourite hobby of paint- 
ing; ofttimes he sat in the library reading. He remained at the evening 
institute until the hospital provided occupation therapy by day. 
There he discovered many like himself and duly entered into friend- 
ships with young people of normal education who took him to 
concerts, discussion groups and cultural activities under the guidance 
of a crippled lady of mature years. The function of holding the 
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E.S.N. young worker until due maturation gives him the outlet to 
normal social relationships is a very important aspect of the work of 
any organization that accepts E.S.N. children. 

Another function of this institute was to provide a display counter 
for the child who had matured physically and socially at school, 
but not emotionally and educationally. Because of his ability to cope 
with life at work this type of child secures employment and is 
socially acceptable to his workmates. By some peculiar process 
possibly due to emotional immaturity, he equates his social accept- 
ance with educational attainment and makes occasional visits to the 
institute to show that even though he could not do as well as other 
children in the classroom, he could outshine them now. The accept- 
ance of this by the staff was helpful to many such children for it 
aided the raising of their self-esteem and breaking down of inferiority 
feelings, factors important in the children's emotional adjustments. 
Despite all that is done in E.S.N. Schools to prevent children com- 
peting in educational attainments, adolescents will set their own 
standards and feel frustrated if they cannot achieve them. The 
opportunity to return to school and clear this imaginary account sel- 
dom occurs during the youth’s working day, but the evening institute 
provides the solution as information should and does percolate 
through to the day-school and the wise head teacher ensures that the 
child knows that the circle has been completed. However, when 
this purpose has been served the institute seldom sees the young 
Worker again. 

Young adults around the 20's are frequently assailed with the idea 
of looking up old friends and they return to the evening organization 
with a hope either of seeing old friends or of getting information of 
those of their own era at school. Many old pupils of around this 28° 
came to the recreational institute for information and guidance ina 
variety of matters. Former E.S.N. pupils still under statutory super- 
vision may have had little or no contact with the mental health 
dun a p they fondly hope that supervision w 
yes te omm to make inquiries of the authority in case peii 
idee atoms v; Supervision. There have been cases where 

Pupil wishes to contact the mental health visitor but does 
eturn to the evening organization generally solves 


not know how. A r 
their immediate problems. The oldest of these pupils to visit the 
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institute during the observation period were five former E.S.N. 
pupils of over 24 years of age. Two were in business on their own 
account and wanted to know if they were still under supervision; 
two were contemplating marriage and required advice regarding the 
workings of mental health; the fifth wanted advice on getting a 
driving licence. There is no knowing at what age the former pupils of 
E.S.N. Schools can dispense with the services of an evening organiza- 
tion which has catered for them, so it is very important that some 
provision should be made for backward children whilst they are still 
at school and continued through as a stable background. 

It is appropriate that the value of various types of evening organ- 
ization be discussed at this point. The extremes are the club or 
recreational institute directly attached to the school and the organiza- 
tion such as a dancing club in an area very remote from the school. 
Between these poles fall all the youth clubs and organizations such as 
Boy Scouts, A.T.C., and C.C.F. Where recreational institute or club 
operates in conjunction with the school there is little doubt as to the 
value to the school afforded by the organized classes. Any help 
given in maturing the social and emotional sides of the children is 
gladly accepted by the school, but especially welcomed are the 
varying subjects in art and crafts which extend the functional back- 
ground of the children and fill in the gaps left by the day-school. The 
evening classes held in a recreational atmosphere are a complement 
to the day classes; crafts that cannot be undertaken by day are there 
for the asking by night. A great number of pupils, past and present, 
having made a start in the tool subjects request practice in these by 
night. The drama classes give all that they require by reading and 
writing plays of their own creation. Few ask for number work and 
this is provided in the general education section of the programme. 
In this respect the recreational institute, though never envisaged as 
such, becomes an extension of the day-school but as the work is 
undertaken for sheer pleasure of achievement it is a valid part of the 
recreational concept, by which both school and child profit. The 
majority of backward and E.S.N. children will not join organizations 
outside the influence of the school and therefore it is very necessary 
that some provision should be made for such children. However, such 
clubs should not be solely for the E.S.N. or backward children but 
should admit the friends of pupils and children in the neighbourhood. 
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One of the objects of organizing is to produce from the E.S.N. 
children, men and women who will mix freely at work and in leisure 
activities, thus counteracting the effects of segregation to a Special 
School. This is why the recreational institute branch at a Special 
School is so effective. The institute usually bears a name differing 
from that of the Special School, the school being but a branch. 
Other branches bearing the same name cater for the pupils of normal 
schools. For certain subjects not provided at the Special School 
branch the E.S.N. can attend at the other branches. This also works 
in reverse with visitors from other branches attending the Special 
School branch. It is good for young people to see inside a Special 
School as through misguided attempts to urge the backward child 
at the normal school to greater efforts, the threat of removal to 4 
Special School is sometimes made, thereby giving a wrong im- 
pression of what a Special School is and what its pupils are like. 
Children in the Special School who possess ‘driving licences’ for 
their cycles having to go to another branch to have the cycles vetted 
monthly is but one example of the free passages within the branches 
of a recreational institute, whilst the girls who attend the classes for 
Plastics at the Special School branch is but another. General educa- 
tion is a class that brings in the backward pupils from other branches. 
The importance of allowing girls to attend branches at boys’ schools 
is often forgotten. Boys and girls are to become young men an 
women who must work side by side in many types of employment 
and the experience should start at least in the evening clubs and 
institutes particularly if they have attended separate boys’ and girls 
schools. The important factor of age of admittance to evening 
classes needs urgent consideration, Children are reaching the age of 
Puberty earlier than can be expected from text-book information. 
This is borne out by discussions with school medical officers who 
have noticed the physical maturity of girls in the top classes of 
primary schools. Teachers are also aware of this advance in their 
young boys and girls. A medical correspondent writing in the 
Press in 1956 drew attention to the fact that ‘during the last hundred 
years the age of onset of puberty of both boys and girls has advanced 
by about five years’. The President of Ratcliffe College, Leicester, 
quoted this in the Sunday Times when stating that the Institute of 
Biology had confirmed the report of the medical correspondent and 
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added that eighteen months of the advance had occurred since 1939. 
If this is so, then there is even a greater outstripping of mental and 
emotional maturity by physical maturity than is normally expected 
during adolescence. An earlier start at the club and recreational 
institute might provide the stabilizing effect that can be observed 
amongst the elder Wolf Cubs and Brownies. Applications by children 
of 11 years old who are anxious to join the recreational institute are 
numerous, but as yet there is no provision except to allow selected 
children to visit very occasionally as friends of registered pupils. 
When the club or institute is attached directly to an E.S.N. School 
it is observed that some 90 per cent. of the members are E.S.N. 
and about 10 per cent. from outside the school, the 90 per cent. being 
made up of pupils and ex-pupils of the day-school. However, the aim 
must be to free the 90 per cent. from its fears of mixing with children 
from other schools and clubs and to encourage these children to join 
organizations in the district in which they live. If instructors other 
than day-school teachers can be brought in to take the classes, this 
is beneficial to the children. The evening classes for E.S.N. children 
must not be closed shops else the scope for emotional and social 
education is cramped. 

The programme of a recreational institute branch held in con- 
junction with an E.S.N. Secondary Boys School for the year 1957-58 
was as follows. 

Three nights per week of three hours per night. 

The instructor in charge had the hall prepared before 6 p.m. so 
that the children coming in could start straight away with billiards, 
table tennis, draughts, chess, and dominoes. If the weather was fine 
football or cricket was available in the playground. By 6.35 p.m. 
the instructors were in their rooms and at 6.45 p.m. the boys handed 
in their games and proceeded to the class of their choice. The boys 
could choose any class, not necessarily the class for which they had 
registered, but it was insisted upon should it be a 2-hour session, 
then that choice lasted for the evening. This applied to the craft 
classes in the main. At the end of the first hour came the canteen at 
7.45 p.m. which lasted for fifteen minutes. The second hour was 
8-9 p.m. The nights were Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. Each 
had a different programme which is given in full showing the variety 


of teachers employed: 
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Instructors 
C=craftsmen employed in industry or commerce. 
S=day-school teacher of the Special School. 
T=teacher employed by another authority or school. 


Tuesday. ^ Recreation. 6-6.45 p.m. 
Philately. 6-6.45 p.m. 
Basketry. 6.45-7.45 p.m. 
Recreat. Gymn. 6.45-7.45 p.m. 
Woodwork. 6.45-9 p.m. 
Topical Films. 8-9 p.m. 


Wednesday. Recreation as Tuesday 
General Education. 1st hour 
Basketry. Ist hour 
Boxing. Ist hour 
Woodwork as Tuesday 
Travel Films. 2nd hour 
Drama. 2nd hour 


Thursday. Recreation as Tuesday 
Plastics. 2 hours 
Leatherwork and Boot Repairing. 
2 hours 
P.E. and Games. Ist hour 
Football Coaching. 2nd hour 
Cycle maintenance. 2nd hour 


ANAA AY FAVOAALZY d^odddw 


The two classes each of twenty boys of 14 years plus at the E.S.N. 
School to which the above recreational institute branch was attached 
had their daily diaries inspected to find out the evening occupations 
of the children. On Mondays they normally related the events of 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. A sampling was made of every 
sixth book and the findings were as follows. 


Case No. 1. Friday and Saturday. Visited ‘mate’ and wandered 
around the streets, 
Sunday. Cinema. 
Monday and Tuesday. Sick; stayed at home. 
Thursday. Went to Pigeon Club. 
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Case No. 2. Friday. Watched TV at home. 
Saturday. Watched TV at home. 
Sunday. Church Parade with ATC., followed by TV at 
home. 
Monday. Watched TV at home. 
Tuesday. Attended recreational institute. 
Wednesday. Attended A.T.C. meeting. 
Thursday. Attended recreational institute. 


Case No. 3. Friday and Saturday. Stayed indoors. (No TV.) 
Sunday. Cinema. 
Monday. Stayed indoors. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. Attended recrea- 


tional institute. 


Case No. 4. Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday. Ill in bed. 
Tuesday. Attended recreational institute. 
Wednesday and Thursday. Stayed indoors. 


Case No. 5. Friday. Dancing club with girl friend. 
Saturday. At house of girl friend. TV. 
Sunday. Visited relatives. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. At home of girl 


friend. 
Thursday. Attended meeting of Boys Life Brigade. 


Case No. 6. Friday and Saturday. Stayed indoors, watched TV. 
Sunday. To a dance. 
Monday. TV at home. 
Tuesday. Attended recreational institute for philately. 
Wednesday and Thursday. Attended meetings of Boys 


Brigade. 


It is of interest to briefly consider the adolescents as they are human 
beings and not merely case studies on paper. No. 1 lives a long way 
from school and cannot get to the recreational institute after the 
ternoon. He has friends of a Teddy-boy 


long journey home in the afi 
type and the gang has caused injury to the local parson's son after 
church, a matter duly reported to the schools of all the boys. No 


contact was made with the pigeon club which was only concerned 
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with Saturday afternoon pigeon racing. No. 2 is a brighter type of lad 
who has not been reported as a mental defective. With the home 
contacts and institute information it is unnecessary to make A.T.C. 
contacts, except to get the lad to talk about his evening there. Case 
No. 3 is another steady lad. There were no outside contacts to make, 
neither were these necessary as the boy is fully adjusted. Cases No. 4 
comes from a bad home financially and is awaiting placement at a 
residential recuperative school. No. 5 is a boy under the C.G. Clinic. 
He is very disturbed and needs a lot of affection. Information of his 
visit to the B.L.B. was that he had long since ceased to be a regular 
member and that this odd visit was with another boy. There had been 
no further visit. No. 6 has since left school under voluntary super- 
vision. He is very mature and whilst still at school was seen at a 
stamp exhibition in the West End of London. In the whole survey of 
forty boys, two made no attendances during the week and an analysis 
of the other thirty-eight records produced some interesting points. 
Only one boy went to church on Sunday, then to attend an organized 
church parade. Sunday cinema was well attended, but cinema visits 
during the week were very low. TV had a good following and some 
boys took girls dancing, but these were few, Five boys spent one or 
more evenings of the week just wandering around the streets. If we 
calculate the thirty-eight pupils each with seven nights per week we 
have 266 boy/nights. Seventeen boy/nights were spent on the streets, 
of Which two pupils accounted for twelve — eleven of them from 
Friday to Monday and six from Tuesday to Thursday during which 
the recreational institute operated. An analysis of the three night- 
school evenings showed that 50 per cent. of the boy/nights were spent 
in the institute. Thirty-eight boys for three evenings give 114 boy/ 
nights. These were shared as follows: 


Attending recreational institute 58 
Ill, in bed or confined to house 17 
Stayed home watched TV 16 
Stayed home with other occupations 6 
Attending other clubs 7 
Visiting friends 2 
Cinema 2 
On streets 6 
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These numbers are too small to be significant and the period is far 
too short to enable one to draw any valid conclusions. The same 
check held at a different season of the year would give other figures, 
but nevertheless the figures for thirty-eight boys over a period of 
seven days do point to certain trends and give some indication of the 
usefulness of the recreational institute where it is provided. 

: Mention has already been made of contact with clubs outside the 
immediate tie of the school. It will be seen that seven boy/evenings 
were spent at A.T.C., B.B., B.L.B., boxing club, Boy Scouts, and 
pigeon club. 

It was not always possible nor desirable to make contact between 
School and the club, but where it was necessary valuable information 
was obtained. Especially valuable was the opinion of a responsible 
adult who had never known the child in the school setting. Parents 
make use of the outside clubs to see how their children are faring; 
the opinions given are often brought to school by the parents and 
such opinions open the cyes of the teachers to aspects of the children 
that they never knew existed. It is good to get a variety of views of a 
child, especially when the views come from adults who have had long 
experience with youth in employment and at youth organizations. 
It is not unusual for a parent to say ‘Johnny’s instructor at the club 
says . . .? and for the teacher to realize that he had never thought of 
Johnny in that light. Where day-teachers are working at clubs in the 
evening parents who cannot get to school by day often make use of 
the opportunity to discuss confidential matters at night. Where the 
children attend clubs remote from the school the same benefits are 
derived as far as the school is concerned; possibly even greater bene- 
fits are gained by the child. 

Delinquency has not been mentioned, but so often youth organ- 
izations are bracketed with prevention of delinquency. ‘Keeping 
children off the streets’ is the phrase used, but this is a misconcep- 
tion. The object is to bring the child out on to the streets as a social 
being, to take him safely to the club and safely home again without 
getting into trouble. This is true social education. If it were not so 
then every child might as well be locked in a room at home on arrival 
from day-school. Admittedly there is less temptation at the club 
than on the street corner, but youth organizations are essentially 
places of true education and not places for minding children. Dr 
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Cleugh in Psychology in the Service of the School says, ‘The child 
who is guarded too zealously against difficulties and temptations 
may by this same overprotection become unfitted to overcome 
difficulties and resist temptation.’ If we can get the children safely 
to the evening organizations during their school days much will be 
done to strengthen them against joining the corner collection of 
unattached youths, for attending clubs is a habit. Stott in Saving the 
Children from Delinquency states in a passage I quoted previously 
that every child needs to feel secure in its membership of a belonging 
group. He continues: ‘Not to be so means distress and eventually 
personality-aberration and/or breakdown. The first principle, there- 
fore of preventative therapy is never to allow a child to remain thus 
perilously unattached for longer than can possibly be helped.’ 
In encouraging the children to attend youth organizations we are 
unconsciously giving the preventative therapy whilst consciously 
assisting the transition of the children from school to the adult 
world. 
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Chapter XV 


RESIDENTIAL E.S.N. SCHOOLS 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Before considering some of the aspects of teaching method in 
residential schools, it would be well to examine the types of school, 
the categories of children taken into these schools, and their general 
aims, so that the problems and advantages can be more easily seen. 
It should then be possible to put into their proper place the differ- 
ences between methods used in day Special Schools and those in 
residential schools. Some differences depend on the type of building 
available, and whether or not it has been conveniently modified, if 
old, for its new purpose; some depend on the environment of the 
school; some on the categories of children accepted and so on. 

There have been few buildings produced specially for the job of 
dealing with residential school children. Most of them are old country 
houses which have been too costly to maintain by private individuals 
and have thus been sold to Education Authorities. The classrooms 
have to be modified from what were originally living-rooms, lounges, 
and perhaps even billiard rooms or stables, but they often have a 
character and dignity which give an atmosphere of leisurely well- 
being. History acquires a romantic air, and the social accomplish- 
ments seem more desirable in such surroundings! Modifications are, 
however, nearly always a compromise, with finances setting the 
limits, and some ingenuity is needed to use facilities fully. 

In residential schools belonging to County Boroughs and large 
urban areas, the school usually caters for children who are not only 
ESN. but also deprived children, or those from bad homes — while 
E.S.N. children from satisfactory homes are dealt with in the 
L.E.A.’s day Special Schools. In county areas, sub-normal children 
are more scattered, so that, in any one reasonable area not enough 
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would be reported to justify a day E.S.N. School. In these areas, 
therefore, all E.S.N.’s who cannot be catered for in ordinary schools 
would have to go to residential school whatever the condition of the 
home. There would thus tend to be a difference in teaching method 
employed in the two types of school owing to the differences in 
environment and social condition from which the children were 
drawn. For example, lack of experience in vocabulary and in general 
knowledge lowers the starting level for deprived children. 

Children are selected through the usual channels — a report from 
the normal school head teacher; ascertainment test by M.O.H.; 
transfer to day E.S.N. School or residential school, but it should be 
noted that although a child can be statutorily required to attend à 
day Special School, the voluntary permission of parents is required 
in addition for entry to a residential school. If, however, the child is 
subject to a court order, his attendance may be compulsorily obtained 
at the residential school. . 

Thus, as well as sub-normality, children may need residential 
education because of disturbed or deprived home background Or 
because of their undesirable social contacts at home. This means that 
teaching methods in residential schools must be backed by very full 
investigation into the records of the children's history — medical, 
educational, and social — so that the teacher's steps are guided and 
therefore confident. A child deprived of a natural family contact, 
however bad, needs to feel assured that he is really ‘getting some- 
where’ in his new surroundings. It is thus important that records 
should be as complete as possible and factual, not theoretical oF 
subjective in content. 

The age of entry into an established residential school is usually 
round about 9 to 10 years of age unless there are brothers or sisters 
already attending. This means that the teaching can be expected to 
begin at the infant school level, the mental ages involved being 
Betws en 5 and 7 years. Entry age should never be less than 7 in MY 
Opinion, because in the young child family ties tend to be stronger 
in spite of their low quality, and in any case this reduces the need for 
double transfers, and the chances of wrong ascertainment. 

; Here shows the first advantage of the residential school — the 
Increased impact of social training, which can easily be given. 
The acceptance of cleanliness, good manners, and good posture is 
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not automatic in children. The reasons for these things must be clearly 
and interestingly put over to them, and good examples be before 
them as much as possible. The residential school can provide facili- 
ties for a routine of cleanliness and politeness from waking to sleep- 
ing, but this is only the primary step in social training. Just as im- 
portant is the opportunity to learn to live with others, to share where 
necessary, and to look after those, for instance, who prove to have 
been very dependent on their mothers. Here the family pattern can 
be closely followed, with the house-mother providing the care, 
perhaps not as individually as in the home, but often with a greater 
degree of organizing ability than the child may have known before. 
Where the home is a deprived one, the child may have to start from 
almost the beginning in social training, and in this case the nearness 
of other trained children at all mealtimes, the observation of the way 
they can play and work together, the joining with them in prepara- 
tions for bedtime, etc., gives a concentration of teaching which no 
day school could provide. The presence of adults whose behaviour 
towards him is understanding and consistent is essential in the adjust- 
ment of a young child to his strange surroundings. The value of this 
consistency in the attitude of the staff of the school to the children, 
not only from day to day, and from child to child, but in and out of 
School, cannot be over-emphasized. The unstable home conditions 
from which many of the children come, often lead to unstable 
behaviour on their part when admitted to the residential school, so 
that discipline has to be firm and unvarying, while using knowledge 
of the child's background to form an understanding of the reasons 
for his unacceptable behaviour. 

, In the preparation of the teaching syllabus, s 
ing a community in which the children’s activities are interdependent, 
le. where they fit into a scheme of living together and working 
together as they will have to do when they leave. The scheme should 
provide the width of experience and background they will need. It 
Will be seen in discussing the various subjects, how those good facets 
which are lost on admission to a residential school are sought after, 
and the bad ones kept at bay — rather by example and a wide pro- 
vision than by mandatory techniques. One should consider the dele- 
gation of simple duties and responsibilities, not involving the control 
of other children, to give a feeling that children can be trusted by 
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grown-ups to differentiate between right and wrong and to use 
initiative. In the residential school, the range of possibilities is very 
wide, and properly used, can lead to a real sense of community 
spirit, a feeling of importance and ‘belonging’. 

Generally, the residential school is a more enclosed form of 
community, with all the children at about the same level. They do 
not get the contact with the cross-section of ability, behaviour, and 
social background which going home in the evenings would give 
them. There may also be a lack of experience in using real money ~- 
experience they would have in running errands, etc., at home. The 

. teaching in the residential school must attempt to make good this 
deficiency which the artificial environment might produce. Methods 
must therefore include contact with people — the farmer, doctor, 
postman, policeman, garageman, deliveryman, all of whom naturally 
visit the school, can come in to talk about their jobs and to be asked 
questions. They can also usefully come to discuss their hobbies — 
the policeman who is a keen bee-keeper, and the doctor who is 2 
record-collector, are both assets, for theirs is a dual-purpose contact. 
The caretaker and the handymen in the school itself often have 
much to offer from their own experience and from the help they can 
give with the children's outside activities. The contact with the outside 
world must be maintained as far as possible — by visits to the town oF 
village, by outings to agricultural shows or theatres or special 
occasions, and by exchange visits with other residential schools whose 
environment is different from one's own. This last venture is more 
easily organized between residential schools as the catering and 
accommodation is an internal affair, while with a day-school, 
arrangements with homes would have to be made. 


NUMBER WORK 
Number work in a residential school arises in so many practical 
ways that it is difficult to illustrate the methods used in isolation. 
In the classroom, we can use the normal day-school approaches, 
with apparatus specially designed for the purpose, but in addition, 
the children’s everyday routine involves many number processes. 


Let us examine a typical day and follow it through showing the extra 
value the residential status gives us. 


The need to tell the time starts as soon as the school's day begins 
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and goes on all through — times for getting up, for meals, for tuck 
shop, for games, TV, hobby clubs and so on. The routine of the 
residential school is an important stabilizing factor, so that the 
children’s ability to tell the time takes on a new urgency. Where 
animal husbandry is practised, the children must know the times for 
feeding, etc. 

As mentioned under the heading of general considerations, the 
tendency for a more enclosed type of community in the school can 
lead to a lack of experience of using real money. The provision of a 
school tuck shop can do much to overcome this. The shop should 
sell not only the usual sweets, but also items such as pads andenvelopes, - 
combs and hairgrips for the girls, stamps, boxed games, cards, and 
simple personal requisites. The children's suggestions as to stock 
are often useful, as they have to discover prices, etc., of the things 
they would like to be able to buy. In addition the school can make 
provision for savings in the form of either a school bank in which the 
child saves for some specific object, or holiday, etc.; or the normal 
savings stamps on a more long-term basis. In either case the child 
should be continually aware of the amount involved, how much more 
he needs and so on. If it is possible for the nearest village to be 
reached, there should be opportunity for natural buying of particular 
items not available in the school shop — birthday cards, postal orders, 
etc. In this way, the limited pocket money can be saved or spent in a 
planned way, and a knowledge of ‘cheapest and dearest’ be given. 

During evening recreation time, many of the games used give 
great opportunity for counting — dominoes, skittles, games with dice 
or tops, bagatelle, billiards, table tennis or Meccano. Meccano 
scope for matching picture with model to be made, count- 
ing holes in strips, plates, size of wheels or axles. When children 
help with the domestic side, they often need to count, e.g. giving out 
supper drinks, telling us how many cups or sandwiches are left over, 
how many would like a second sandwich, are there enough?, laying 
tables for special occasions such as a birthday party — how many are 


provides 


coming? 


Again in animal husbandry, the children will need to know how 


many eggs each day, how to weigh out poultry food or pig food, how 
much the eggs are sold for, whether we are making a profit, how long 
a certain supply of food will last, the date for a new order (once 
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amounts are worked out, let them telephone the order themselves). 
There is room here for experiments with an incubator — how long do 
the eggs take to hatch? — what times must the eggs be turned? — 
what temperature? — and so on. This kind of work can spill over into 
almost all other forms of activity — and without its being forced. The 
time available in residential school makes this a much more natural 
and feasible proposition than in a day E.S.N. School. The raising of 
pigs, ducks, etc., provides an interesting method of covering many of 
the basic school subjects, as well as giving an insight into natural 
functions the teaching of which can prove troublesome in the more 
limited conditions of the day-school. Here again the contact between 
teacher and children out of school helps with number work, since 
they really need to know the simple processes involved to carry out 
work they are interested in. In other words, the number work, etc., 
is a means to an end, and not an end in itself, as it so often has to be 
in the classroom. In craft work and domestic science, weighing and 
measuring, comparing and matching are an integral part of the work 
and these will be mentioned under their own headings. During the 
summer, there is opportunity for camping and this makes necessary 
the knowledge of how much shall be taken — an error means going 
without or having to carry a surplus around as supplies cannot be 
changed once the site is reached. A residential school tends naturally 
to the more ‘agricultural’ way of life, so the examination of basic 
facts about the weather, clouds, winds, the changing seasons come to 
the fore, often as a result of a direct question from the children. 

I wonder whether the use of a sun-dial could be construed as part 
of number work? Thus wide do the ramifications of so-called school 
Work Spread. We have the example of a room set aside for a recrea- 
tion room; the children's contribution to it included fitting lino. 
putting up curtain rails (the girls made the curtains), producing small 
tables and tub chairs which the girls upholstered, fixing new glass in 
the windows, and designing lamp shades. The provision of a general 
ase act course of lessons for those in their last two years at 

ry successful in showing the children the sort of 


knowledge they would find almost essential on leaving, and much of 
this was number work. 


a extension of this work into such wide fields should not make 


orget the need for retaining the technique of ensuring the ‘three 
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steps’ in what the children do: they should still Do the job, SAY (iie: 
explain) what they are doing, and finally RECORD their activities. 
This ought to be normal classroom procedure in all number work, 
but often emphasis is placed on one of the steps to the detriment or 
even exclusion of the other two. " 


ENGLISH 


In this section I include all our work in the teaching of means of 
communication. Most important of all, the contact between teacher 
and children in the residential school leads to a much greater appre- 
ciation of conversation as a process in getting to know limitations, 
abilities, fears and hopes, reasons for unacceptable behaviour, etc. 
Since the teacher is with the children at breakfast, tea, and supper 
times as well as the usual dinner times, the opportunities for natural 
speech are greatly increased. At recreation times the teacher becomes 
a different person to the child — a virtual playmate with whom con- 
versation becomes less inhibited so that some useful contacts can be 
made. While at recreation, the teaching is incidental and subtle, but 
the mental notes made during this time can be of great use later in 
the classroom. With good organization, the environment of the 
residential school can be one which lends itself to awakening interest 
and thus questioning so that the effective teaching time is as long as 
the day. 

In the classroom the stages of reading are similar to those in a day- 
school, with the basic readers in graded series, followed by supple- 
mentary books, then class ‘library’ books, and if possible, Public 
Library books. Where the residential school differs is in the use of 
the books in many of the situations met in the out-of-school activities 
mentioned previously, and in the chance to set aside quiet time in the 
evening for ‘reading for enjoyment’ and information. The ‘how to 
make it’ type of book is most popular here, and even though the 
text is too difficult, once the reader has been prompted to question 
the teacher about its contents, the first hurdle - lack of interest — 
is overcome. The incentive to receive and read letters from home and 
to write in reply often makes even the most cynical and frustrated 
child realize the necessity for reading and legible writing. Regular 
letter-writing leads to ‘expectation’, for most children make requests 
in their letters, and they look forward to the answers. Asking 
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someone - even their teacher — to read their letter, can be embarrass- 
ing, apart from public acknowledgment that they are unable to read 
it for themselves. The school should make provision for newspapers, 
copies of the Radio Times, good class magazines and comics, perhaps 
on the lines of a Public Library reading room. The school notice 
board can be used to allow the children space for ‘advertisements’, 
notices about games, teams, clubs, as well as for the normal use by 
staff for organization notices. The composition of ‘For sale and 
Wanted’ advertisements (under the guidance of the teacher so that 
price and ownership can be well established!) is rewarding and often 
humorous, and sometimes children who leave can be persuaded to 
write sending news of their activities or advertisements for the school 
to take up. Bookcrafts can be extended into the production of a 
school magazine, and it has been found that E.S.N. children are quite 
capable of setting up type for printing this in the traditional way. 
The need to record progress in hobbies, keeping animals or poultry 
is accepted by most children and to this end the writing and drawing 
books of the classroom can be directed. Letters are sent to children 
in schools with whom an exchange visit has been arranged, to those 
teams who have visited (and beaten) us, to members of staff who have 
moved and so on. These make good alternative sources of mail for 
when parents are poor in their correspondence. 

The limitation of TV watching habits and film-going, and the 
Supervision, however unobtrusive, of out-of-school recreation, leads 
many children back into the ways which they know in themselves to 
be right, but which they have denied before because of the fear of 
derision by their friends. This applies just as much to school work 
as to their general behaviour. Children who have failed in school 
subjects often turn to scoffing at those who would like to try, with 
detrimental effects on the latter. In the residential school, the stand- 
ards by which success is judged tend to be different, in that the school 
becomes part of the children’s lives and therefore they feel success in 
the eyes of the school is worth striving for. 


CRAFT WORK 
(a) Woodwork and Metalwork 


Here the main difference between day and residential schools is 
that the objects of the work can be concentrated on out-of-door 
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activities. The boys can help to build pigsties, deep litter sheds and 
pet cages, or ordinary poultry runs on a much larger scale than could 
be allowed in most day-schools. With the more advanced children 
it may be possible to work on greenhouses or a sports pavilion. One 
very effective piece of co-operative work could be the construction 
of an outdoor recreation centre — a type of large hut where the 
livelier forms of activity could take place without disturbing the rest 
of the community. Craft work in a residential school can be made 
more personal by the presentation of the idea that birthday and 
Christmas gifts made by the children themselves are much more 
appreciated by parents and friends, especially as the children are 
away from home so much. To be able to go home at the end ofa 
term with a present is a most satisfying thing for any child, but more 
particularly with those whose successes have previously been very 
limited. A useful target for the longer autumn term is a Christmas 
bazaar, into which practically the whole school effort can be poured 
— classroom, craft, and even recreational activities. Many ‘do-it- 
yourself? magazines are prolific with ideas for simple craft models 
all the year round, and some advertisements if cut out and preserved 
for the right moment, will provide ready-made plans, clear enough 
for E.S.N. children to work at without confusion. The senior children 
in residential schools will often use their craft time for helping with 
the production of apparatus for number and reading work in the 
junior classroom. In the process they will sometimes make use of the 
apparatus themselves and find some benefit, even though such items 
given to them in the ordinary way would produce nothing but resent- 
ment. Into some of the categories mentioned we can count jigsaw 
puzzles cut from the better-class comics and mounted on hardboard; 
large floor dominoes cut out in blockboard offcuts; counting games 
made on simple bookcraft lines; quoits and bagatelle boards; large 


practice clocks, and so on. 


(b) Craft Work for Girls a. 
The preparation of girls for adult life is a much more complex 


problem, and in residential schools the increased contact between 
the girls and their teachers or domestic staff can overcome many of 
1 of the problems. In the general adjustment to 


the more persona t 
adolescence the provision of opportunities for home-making play a 
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great part. The normal domestic science can include laundry work, 
clothes maintenance, knitting and in out-of-school hours, the chance 
to make things for, say, a buffet supper at a Saturday evening social 
function or dance. In a school which has a good cross-section of jobs 
from a real community within it, the routine is very obvious to the 
children after a while, and the domestic organization shows the girls 
how important good management is. They can often actually take 
part in the background activities so necessary to a smooth-running 
school: the arrangement of tables and flowers or plants; the making 
of beds and general tidying of dormitories; the proper storage of 
clothing and the use of toilet requisites; the helping of one another 
with such things as washing and setting hair, dressmaking and 
fashion sense. In these, the residential school has a vast advantage 
over the day-school, in that not only is there the more usual teaching 
in the classroom, but there is also the personal help available from 
the house-mothers and domestic staff. Once again it must be empha- 
sized that the effect on the children of close personal contact from 
the teacher, and of the realization of his or her personal integrity is 
of the greatest value in the teaching method of residential schools. 
This can be felt among day-school teachers if they take part in annual 
camps over a period of a week or more. The class teacher becomes 


submerged in the role of adviser and confidant, and the knowledge 
gained is incidental. 


Where such a wide ran 
of the girls’ 
for instance 
their domes 
and clothes 
decorative e 
for their be 
able, the o 


ge of practical activities takes place, many 
crafts can be brought in quite naturally to help. Basketry 
can provide small cane holders for flowers, or trays for 
tic science work, as well as the more obvious shopping 
baskets. Pottery is a very satisfying way of producing 
ffects for children's quiet rooms, reading rooms, and also 
dside tables. Where an organized pottery room is avail- 
B Pportunities for clay work during the evening are much 
improved, as the normal schoolroom has necessarily to keep the use 
of the clay under much stricter control. 

A The girls often wish themselves to make use of some leisure time 
In mending and modifying their own garments for use in school, 
especially in the case of play-clothes. These are most likely to need 
Tepair through use, and are often not part of a rigid school uniform. 
Matching scarves and gloves can be knitted to be worn with the 
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school uniform on outings, Sunday church-going or special occasions 
such as visiting days. Many of the girls can be taught fashion-sense 
in the use of accessories with which to ‘set off’ their ordinary clothes. 
These accessories can be simple handbags or purses in leather or 
wool-embroidered canvas, scarf or tie clips in jewellers’ wire and so 
on. The fact that they can be worn in the company of those who saw 
the articles being made is a real incentive to produce a high standard. 
The social functions which can be organized in residential schools 
are occasions at which the girls could be encouraged to dress them- 
selves to good effect and to carry themselves well. In a day-school, 
the teaching of deportment may prove very difficult due to the return 
of the children to their lax habits at home in the evenings. The 
combined efforts of the staff in the residential schools, not only 
teachers but domestic staff as well, by their personal examples, will 
be spread into a continuous process, so that the tendency to revert 
is delayed for at least a term at a time. More permanent results can 
thus be hoped for. 

Thus in all craft work the more compact, enclosed atmosphere of 
the residential school enables creative work to be carried out with a 


real end in view in a shorter time than could be normally expected 
in a day-school. 


HOBBIES 


In days when working hours are tending to become shorter it is 
important that all children should be given the chance to develop a 
constructive leisure activity, more especially so with those who are 
sub-normal. An investigation into the attitude of juvenile delin- 
quents concluded amongst other things that we do not give enough 
facilities for teenagers’ leisure time. This should not be necessary if 
the constructive habit is inculcated at an early stage. In residential 
schools, the opportunity for recreational activities under the guid- 
ance of teachers or trained supervisors gives an exce 
for instance, Meccano clubs, model aircraft clubs, model railways 
camping, keeping pets, and gardening for boys. For girls there are 
dress-making and fashions, Guides, home-making, art work, knittin 
and weaving, gardening, and pets. , $ 
With the time available at week- 
feasible to start a hobby which will 
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There is greater flexibility here as children have not to be home by a 
certain time, and they can take up their hobbies on several occasions 
each week without inconvenience to the supervising staff. Space for 
hobbies is also better available, and it is often possible to have a 
room set aside as a permanent place for a particular activity. Less 
desirable diversionary temptations are more remote in the way of 
life in the residential school, but it must not be inferred that children 
will thus naturally take up what we consider to be the more accept- 
able pursuits. A variety of things should be put before them, and 
guidance given in choosing, from the teacher’s knowledge of each 
child’s ability and background. The flexibility of the residential 
school is useful here; for instance, where a radio club is formed, boys 
and girls may wish to take part. Girls may turn to woodwork and 
animal husbandry; boys to knitting, art or weaving, and they can do 
So without upsetting a time-table or curriculum. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that many hobbies are merely extensions into recreation time 
of the school crafts mentioned previously. As a result of this extra 
time, they can probably be taken further, i.e. model boats can be 
tested on the spot, for example, and with the advice and help of the 
teacher available at the ‘trials’ to obtain a greater chance of success. 

Saturday evening activities may include dances; social evenings; 
with games, short plays, puppets, and fancy dress. The more the 
children are encouraged to plan these, the greater will be the incen- 
tive actually to take part in them, so that they no longer think of 
‘spare time’ as empty time, but as the chance to do many things 
different from the routine of daily work. 

A good hobby can be the saving of a child of weak character, 
Providing an outlet for his energies which satisfies him, so he need 
not search for more undesirable activities to give him a sense of 
achievement, 

The boys in metalwork can usefully learn to maintain their bicycles 
and the model engines from their clubs. They can make brackets 
and fittings for their ‘farms’, and tools and cold frames for their 
gardens. An old car engine purchased from a scrap dealer makes for 
Png Testing out-of-school activities. Stripping down and re- 

£ examining its action, and perhaps even making it work, 


entail a great deal of the heavier work which teenage boys need as 
an outlet for their energies, 
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Just as in the day-school, gardening blends in well with other 
subjects already discussed, but its main difference is in the extent of 
its practice, the time available for it, and the way in which its pro- 
ducts can become an accepted and vital contribution to the com- 
munity. Where the children have pets, the growing of green stuff, etc., 
becomes important to them and they are all the more able to cater 
for them independently of the school supplies. The gardening staff 
of the school may prove co-operative and give their advice during 
talks to the children in class. 

To sum up, I would say that the residential school can at its best 
become a place where the gap between ‘school subjects’ and ‘living’ 
is broken down, and where the children realize that our teaching 
methods have direct application in the life of the community. 

The general teaching points and questions of teacher/child rela- 
tionships raised in this chapter have necessarily been limited, since 
the scope and method of residential E.S.N. Schools are peculiarly 
a product of the school environment and the staff personalities. 
Some buildings and grounds allow a greater degree of natural activity 
and experience than others, but finally the results achieved depend 
even more in a residential school on the personal quality of its teach- 
ing staff than is so in the case of the day-school. This is particularly 
so in the many residential schools where teachers are also responsible 
for out-of-school organization and supervision. 

This section has attempted to show how the residential E.S.N. 
Schools can extend naturally the day-school activities mentioned 
elsewhere, to cover more effectively both educational and social 
training. The social training is often needed acutely by children 
coming from difficult or broken homes, and here the integrity of 
staff, both teaching and domestic, can have a most salutary effect. 


JOHN A. ROGERS 
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Chapter XVI 


MALADJUSTED CHILDREN IN 
E.S.N. SCHOOLS 


———————— - = M —Ó—— 


It is not unusual to find in the E.S.N. School children whose handi- 
cap is emotional rather than intellectual. Children of average intellig- 
ence who are emotionally disturbed often function at a low 
intellectual level, and intelligence tests may show the level at which 
they are functioning rather than their potential. These retarded 
children are often recommended for special educational treatment m 
E.S.N. Schools, although they would be more suitably placed in 
classes for maladjusted children. Although we so often have to accept 
these children into E,S.N, Schools, and although the methods we 
use may in fact help them, such placement is not really appro- 


priate for them, and we are not considering their needs in this 
chapter, 


The children whose treatment we are considering here are those 


of intellectual sub-normality and maladjust- 
t these as the responsibility of the E.S-N- 
ble or sympathetic niche for them anywhere: 
We recognize these children as our own, an f 
cepting them and are anxious to find ways 9 


are most willing to help such children find 5 
very difficult to know just how to begin, and it is necessary to CO” 


i n 
culties we shall encounter, and what we c 


t children7without harming or neglecting the 
other members of the clas. ^" 


Before we Start we must recognize that the development lag in 
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relation to the environment and the conflicting impulses within the 
personality differ from child to child, and the experiences of each 
child from birth and through life are unique. 

The second thing we have to remember is that maladjusted 
children are not (most of the time), being deliberately naughty. They 
are in the grip of impulses which they have not yet learned how to 
control, and they do not hold the key to their own behaviour. On 
the other hand, they can very quickly learn to trade on our accept- 
ance of their disability, and we must discriminate between behaviour 
Which is beyond their control, and that which they do not intend to 
control. This applies to behaviour at all levels — the slightly cheeky 
answer as well as the complete tantrum, and it is important that 
While no child is blamed for behaviour which he cannot control, no 
no child should ‘get away’ with unacceptable behaviour which he 
could control if he would. For example, I once had in my school a 
violently maladjusted epileptic child whose language was habitually 
obscene. During a calm patch I spoke to him about this, and he said 
quietly and seriously, ‘Well, you see, I'm not a normal boy. I have 
fits.’ On the strength of having fits he expected to claim the right to 
do and say whatever he chose. 

Keeping these things in mind, we come to the consideration of 
how such children can be assimilated into a class of sub 
children. 

The first essential is the preparation of a suitable social climate for 
the work. Unless this is well and thoroughly done, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that our work cannot succeed. The class work and 
atmosphere must be geared to the individual abilities and attain- 
ments of its members. An individual standard of attainment alone 
must be used, and a child should be in competition with himself 
rather than with other children — and his competition with himself 
must not cause any strain. That is, it must recognize that two steps 
forward and one back is a satisfactory rate of Progress, and it must 
allow for the fact that progress is not necessarily a slow and Steady 
process, but may consist of little bursts followed by a time of 
lying fallow’. The time-table should not be rigid and a measure of 
individual choice should be allowed. There should be considerable 
elasticity of organization and discipline, so that a poorly adjusted 
child has comparatively little to set himself against. 
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The ordinary sub-normal child thrives in the permissive atmo- 
sphere of such a class, but it is impossible to overstress the import- 
ance of the classroom climate in the treatment of the seriously 
maladjusted child, who needs to be tolerated and accepted by his 
classmates as well as by his teachers. 

The second step is to give a sincere welcome to the child, not as a 
challenge, or a cross, but as a child we like and want. The third step 
is to observe the child carefi ully, noting his special difficulties, resent- 
ments, and anti-social attitudes, and consider what can best be done 
to help him ~ not forgetting that in an E.S.N. class we may have 
several such children, and that they are most likely to aggravate one 
another. If such children will settle down to any one activity I think 
we should let them go on with it undisturbed. We have been careful 
to keep the time-table elastic, and the children are already used to 
seeing others engaged in different activities from their own, so it will 
cause no comment — and this applies not only to the junior classes 
in the E.S.N. School, but also to the 15-16 year age groups. A child 
will often work out his resentments and difficulties in his ow" 
chosen medium, and in doing so will form good work habits, and 
will gradually come to discover the value of human relationships. 
While engaged in a tussle with the teacher over the work which he 
has been set, he will rarely make a step towards acceptable attitudes 
and behaviour. At the beginning the child must choose, and from his 
own choice must gradually be led to accept direction. John was 12 
years old, and already on Probation when he came to us. Hs 
Tecords warned us that he would be ‘a menace’ in the school. He 
was morose, spiteful, a complete non-reader, sometimes noisy 4n 
excited, and resentful of discipline or divection, Whenever things i 
not Suit him he would mutter and sulk, and, although we did not 
immediately experience this, he would have outbursts in which he 
ites = abuse and bad language. At playtime he sulked alone: 
ate would sometimes form an uneasy alliance with aga 
chosen uM ending the friendship with a fight. In class : 
alowering aah Was playing with plasticine, working it in his finpe 
ungainly hen a a ae p toducing anyth neh me 
a, he ue, da P en we Noticed his interest in the pet pes 
stantly we were on th responsibility of looking after them. "i 

on the watch for Signs that he was ready for anoth 
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step towards full participation in class activities. At last he volun- 
teered to join in the free dramatic work, and showed considerable 
ability in mime. The children saw for the first time his really delight- 
ful smile, and always ‘cast’ him for a part in any play they were 
arranging. The first step had been taken on both sides. His next 
important step forward was joining in class discussions, and from 
that he came to playing draughts, ludo, and snakes and ladders. 
Here he found the value of co-operation, and although he often had 
to be pulled up for cheating and for trying to intimidate the other 
players, and although correction usually caused sulks and muttering, 
gradual progress in the right direction was being made. He also 
began to join willingly in the arithmetic, which at that time centred 
round a ‘fair’, with such games as Hoop-la (3 rings a penny), etc., 
and he would write down his scores like the others. He began to make 
models, and although these were of a rather poor standard, he was 
Persuaded to dictate to the teacher a few explanatory sentences 
about them, gradually discovering a new satisfaction in verbal expres- 
sion. Chess was at this time introduced into the class, and he became 
an enthusiast, wanting to do nothing else. The class teacher, in his 
weekly report, suggested that perhaps the boy should not be allowed 
to play chess until he had produced so much writing, etc., each day, 
but after some discussion we decided that, since chess involved co- 
operation with another, and since the formation of human relation- 
ships was John’s greatest need, he should be allowed to play as much 
as he wished. This, I think, was one of the milestones in his career, 
He was not being forced, but was seeking other children to play 
with him, and he was learning the conduct which would make him an 
acceptable companion to them. One friendship which he formed at 
this time with a more able girl of his own age, did him more good 
than any direction from us could do. She was interested in 
writing, and arithmetic, and he began to work hard in her c 
We made no objection when he moved his thin 
to hers, and a period of real hard work and pleasant behaviour 
began. Gradually then, John began to appear as a normal member 
of the class, working fairly well as a rule, and behaving well unless 
he was upset. He was, however, more intelligent and original than 
most of our children, and once he was accepted by the class he 
emerged as its leader. This brought out both the best and the worst 
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in him. He showed initiative and worked well in order to stand well 
in his own esteem and in the eyes of his fellows, but he became less 
tolerant of failure or correction. It was at this stage that he appeared 
most difficult. It is easy to expect that after a long period of toleration 
and careful handling a child should no longer mutter or sulk when 
corrected, still less have outbursts of violent temper, in which he 
swears, shouts, or walks out. The greater the general improvement 
in a child, the less likely is it that such outbursts will be seen for 
what they really are — the pent up resentments and frustrations of 
many years expressed at a purely infantile level. Such tantrums have 
to be dealt with, but how? The traditional and obvious answer is 
immediate punishment, usually, in the case of a senior boy, the cane. 
There are difficulties here though. Such a boy is no stranger to the 
cane. He has, more or less, been brought up on it — and see the result! 
On the other hand, I do think that, if caned, he would be afraid to 
express himself so forcibly next time he was upset. In fact, the cane 
would "learn him’ even if it did not educate him. But if we want a 
long term, rather than an immediate improvement, we must 80 
deeper and try to deal with the causes rather than with the symptoms 
of his maladjustment. One of the chief difficulties here is our OW? 
possible lack of security. At the time of our first school practice We 
were faced with the nightmare fear of losing control of our class, an 
this ancient fear is likely to raise its head when our dignity and 
authority seem to be threatened. In fact, unless the threat comes 
from within ourselves it does not come at all. No tantrum of a mal- 
adjusted child can shake our authority or lessen our dignity as long 
as we do not react to it by a similar emotional outburst. The other 
children do not turn a hair provided that we have taken the trouble 
to establish a suitable social climate in our classroom. The deviant 
child, by unacceptable behaviour, places himself outside the group» 
and far from thinking ‘If he gets away with it, so can we! the 
ei of the group draw into a Closer unity with one another and 
ra reer authority is thus strengthened. If, hono j 
the group sees mehea with temper, and violence with violen 
Sud, Some ms ‘tg to choose between its leader and the devi € 
Eier dus = ch on the teacher’s side because of his pes 
instead of unitin - Sympathize with the child, and the grour» 
£ against a threat, may show signs of disintegration. 
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So it is of the utmost importance that we should meet such outbursts 
without joining in them — in fact, in order to be capable of dealing 
with the tantrums of a maladjusted child, we must first have learned 
to deal with our own. When the child sees temper in us, he sees 
nothing to respect, nothing to imitate, and nothing which makes for 
Security. But if we can control our natural reaction to his tantrum, 
he feels that we have the moral strength to save him from his own 
conflicting and uncontrollable impulses, and this is how we tried to 
deal with John. It was a long struggle and often a disheartening one. 
We did get him to co-operate with us in overcoming his difficulties, 
but it would be foolish to pretend that insight into his own case 
brought a quick or easy improvement. Yet very gradually self- 
control began to take the place of external control, and his feet 
Were set in the right direction. In time he learned to accept correction 
without showing resentment, to play fair, and to lose without 
muttered threats or sulks, and slowly he learned to join in the work 
of the class and to co-operate fully in class activities. 

It will be noticed that in the beginning John had been treated as a 
child who could not take part in the normal work of the class, and 
there is no doubt that there are children in such a state. To force 
them at that stage would be useless and harmful. There is, however, 
a great danger of allowing children to ‘cash in’ on their problems, 
and we must be very cautious in assuming that any child is unable to 
accept direction or to settle down to work. Maladjustment must be 
tolerated and treated with sympathy, but it must never become a 
cloak for laziness, nor a licence to be slap-dash or idle. Adjustment 
may well depend on the establishment of self-respect and on the 
gaining of the respect of the group. These cannot be gained by mal- 
ingering. It is sometimes necessary to insist that a child works or 
joins in class activities, and it is important that no child should *get 
away’ with less than his best, either in quality or in quantity. When a 
child has an obvious need to play out his difficulties with clay, sand 
and water, paint, dramatic play, hammering or any other medium, 
the teacher is right to encourage him to do so, but when a child just 
prefers to spend his time as effortlessly as possible, the teacher must 
insist that he undertakes some purposeful activity involving real 
hard Work, whether the child is given a limited choice or whether 
he is simply directed to a task. Jerry, aged 11, lounged in his seat 
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whistling loudly and disturbing everybody in the class, and the young 
and inexperienced teacher was at her wits’ end. ‘If only he would do 
some work! But if I make him work he may resent it, and then he 
would come to dislike work! Jerry was certainly able to work but he 
rather preferred an easy time, and in this case the teacher’s attitude 
was definitely harmful. If we are willing to accept less than the best 
the children can give, we are training them to become wasters. We 
hear so much about the backward child’s feeling of failure, and it is 
a very real thing, but the only real cure for it is the pride of achieve- 
ment which comes as the result of hard work and well-directed 
effort within the compass of his individual ability. 

To sum up, maladjustment need not be a permanent condition, 
but should gradually yield to the formation of good social attitudes 
and work habits. In dealing with maladjusted children we must 
tolerate the behaviour which they cannot help, while insisting on the 
best they can give. In their work, we must discriminate between 
bud Who cannot, as yet, settle to a job, and those who are slap- 

ash or work-shy. Those who really are unable to work must gradu- 
ally be led through free expression and creative activity to accept 
direction, and to join in the normal life and work of the grouP: 
While those who could work but prefer to laze must be directed to 
definite tasks, and a proper standard of achievement must be insiste 
upon. Once they understand that they must do their best, they will 
come to self-respect through the joy of achievement. 


FRANCES LLOYD 
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Chapter XVII 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 
IN P.H. SCHOOLS 


The School Health Service and Handicapped Pupils Regulations 
(1953) defines as one of the categories of children who require ‘special 
educational treatment’, ‘physically handicapped pupils, that is to 
Say, pupils not suffering solely from a defect of sight or hearing who 
by reason of disease or crippling defect cannot without detriment to 
their health or educational development, be satisfactorily educated 
under the normal régime of ordinary schools.’ 


Placement 

It is Ministry of Education policy (circular 276, June, 1954) that 
P.H. children who can be satisfactorily educated in normal schools 
should stay there. Partially-sighted children may be of sufficient 
numbers in a borough to allow a special class to be attached to a 
normal school. Some large P.H. schools may have children and 
staff to warrant a small grammar school stream. The need for a 
national grammar school of 60-120 places for P.H. children is 
officially acknowledged. Some P.H. children of grammar school 
calibre are enabled to attend normal grammar schools. At the other 
extreme, we find some very severely handicapped children in sparsely 
populated areas especially, receiving only the services of a peripatetic 
teacher visiting the home. Some P.H. children are in hospital 
schools, whilst undergoing medical treatment; some are in resi- 
dential special schools, many are in day special schools. This latter 
is the better placement, if it can be attained, since the desirable dail 

contact (not least from parents’ point of view) with home ee. 
emotional security and assists general development. Provision is 

1 Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 30, $67-68. 
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made for transfer of suitable P.H. pupils from special to normal 
schools. Naturally a few P.H. children are in schools for education- 
ally sub-normal, having been placed according to their major 
handicap. Figures are available for the above-mentioned types of 
placement (general incidence of this category is estimated at 5-8 
per thousand registered school pupils), but my purpose in listing them 
is to indicate that the placement affects the job of teaching the P.H. 
child. Also, continual re-placement does not help the child’s stability. 
Further, although I advocate day special schools with daily transport 
from and to home, I think in certain cases the boarding school has 
great compensations for the loss of home (which need not be a 
drastic ‘cut’ in any case): e.g. continuous nursing, companionship in 


out-of-school hours, contact with sympathetic adults, and a stable 
environment, 


Types of Handicap 


Another list which could be drawn up is that of types of handicap, 
VIZ. congenital and rheumatic heart disease, muscular dystrophy, 
cerebral palsy (to be dealt with separately), post-poliomyelitis, spina 
bifida, haemophilia, deformities of limbs, tuberculosis of the bones oT 
joints, and other less common conditions. Preventive medical and 
Orthopaedic treatment changes the types over the years. To some 
extent, teachers need not concern themselves too much with these 
diagnoses, since they will naturally be studying the child and allow- 
ing for great individual differences. They will soon ‘know’ thé 
individual, and medical advice will indicate certain physical aspects 
to be Temembered (e.g. reminders concerning posture or salivatioT» 
or an individual who must be encouraged to walk to the playgrount? 
etc.). Aspects of visual and/or auditory discrimination, speech, visio? 
hearing, manual control, hand-eye co-ordination: these are the 


‘physical’ aspects of great conc Is wit 
ape ern t he deals 
the individual, o the teacher when I 


However, referring to types of handicap, certain general lines of 


Pio For instance, experience shows that many chil "€ 
OE omyelitis of the lower limbs can be rehabilitated z E 
Seana a Pi near-normal classroom work, and, of course, bes 
muscular d above average attainment. Pupils suffering f°! a 
ar dystrophy gradually regress physically, and therefore, } 
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time, academically. I have found that these need careful handling at 
the stage of becoming chair-bound: there is emotional disturbance 
through frustration, and sometimes the parents’ attitude is unhelpful 
at this time. Also, care and caution must be exercised when one is 
responsible for ‘heart’ cases, haemophiliacs, etc. Children suffering 
from cerebral palsy require specialized teaching, which will be dis- 
cussed later. 


Summary from Introduction 

It would appear from these introductory paragraphs that the teacher 
of physically handicapped children meets a very wide variety and 
assortment of pupils, with assorted disabilities and backgrounds. He 
will find physical performance (e.g. in writing) limited in many cases. 
He will meet with specific difficulties due to faulty vision, hearing 
and/or speech, etc. The future for some of his children is bright: 
Others will die within a few years. Apart from this, when he assesses 
his pupils for intellectual ability and academic attainment, he will 
find a range probably wider than in other forms of education. 

In other words, there is an obvious need for an individual ap- 
proach, both in assessing the children’s abilities, and in planning and 
grading their work. Also, there will be special needs for certain 
groups such as cerebral palsied children. 


Individual Approach 
Individual differences are emphasized in P.H. children, through 
widely differing cases, histories, backgrounds, the individuals? 
innate qualities, and the effects of the handicap (of varying extent 
and severity) on them. Another reason for the emphasis on in- 
dividual differences is found in the small groups or small schools, 
with a very wide range of abilities. 

The provision in the classroom of a very wide choice of graded 
books and apparatus in the basic subjects is a necessity. Recom- 
mendations for teaching educationally sub-normal children will help 
the teacher of P.H. children, but he must also provide work for his 
average and above-average children. 

Let us consider sensory handicaps: not the s 
used for teaching the deaf and the blind, but the 
sighted child may need alens ona stand, and to 
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blackboard. In a case of hearing loss the child should be placed so 
that the better ear is towards the teacher. Accepted methods and 
aids which use the tactile and kinaesthetic senses are appropriate 
for many P.H. children, some of whom tend to left-handedness, 
reversals, mirror-writing, and cross-laterality. Apart from remedial 
measures dealt with elsewhere in this volume, some attention on the 
positive side to sense training will be well rewarded. 


Backwardness ] 
It is my experience in special P.H. schools that the teacher's main 
problem is that of backwardness. An inquiry (1949) by the National 
Association for Mental Health and the Central Council for Care of 
Cripples found that 11 per cent. of the P.H. school population was 
backward, and that most children in P.H. schools were rather 
retarded. It is a good general rule to assume that the majority of 
physically handicapped children are backward (in some way) and 
are slow learners. Teaching backward and slow-learning children 
is the theme of this book, and I need not go into detailed techniques 
here. However, the causes should be known so that the right remedies 
might be tried. Illness and hospitalization, especially in the primary 
Stages, cause retardation. Deprivation of normal everyday experience 
produces backwardness. Emotional disturbance, through the 
difficulty of accepting the handicap and its social implications, 4" 
sometimes through parents’ anxiety, is another cause. Some have 4 
two-sided weakness in developmental impetus as found by Sit cyril 
Burt (The Backward Child), and inherent dullness then accompanies 
the physical handicap. The overall and specific handicaps produce 
backwardness in themselves, by limiting expression and performance; 
and thus causing under-functioning in comparison with intellectual 
potentiality. Lesser specific weaknesses in visual or auditory di5 
crimination are often contributory causes. (For their treatment see 
M. Monroe, Children with Reading Difficulties, but these faults 1D 


cerebral palsied children A ^ usua 
; are somet " d by the 
remedial methods.) imes not remedied by 


The Child 


A physically handicapped child, when considered as a living orga 


ism, is no different from a child who has no handicap. From bir 
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the developmental impetus of the child begins to function with a 
gradual, growing development of the physical, emotional, mental, 
and spiritual components towards a full realization of maturity. 

But how the inner dynamic functions, and how far it can success- 
fully achieve its striving towards maturity is governed to a great 
extent by the opportunity it finds for its disciplined self-expression. 

All change and development takes place in the human being as a 
result of interaction between the child and its environment, which 
includes the social and physical aspects and the personal relation- 
ships in the child’s life. It is from the influence of all these acting 
upon him, and his responses to them, that he grows and develops, 
and the influences and responses concern his whole being. Therefore, 
education should aim at the balanced and harmonious development 
of the whole child. It would be as well to consider what the normal 
cycle of development in a child unhampered by handicaps, entails. 
Broadly speaking, the cycle of human development from birth to 
maturity follows a pattern. It begins with the close bond between 
baby and mother, and expands into an ever-widening social circle 
and environment. It is a gradual reaching out of the individual and a 
movement towards social maturity. It is a gradual emancipation 
from the tie of the early close emotional bonds towards emergence 
as an independent entity. 

All aspects of a human being are at work in this and it should be a 
fairly harmonious process with opportunity for physical, emotional, 
intellectual, and social growth; a continuous process from birth to 
maturity. Certainly, the rate of development is not even, nor do the 
various aspects necessarily develop consistently. But, by and large 
it is a moving towards maturity (especially social) of the whole 
person. 

One of the cardinal principles of this process is that all aspects 
should have opportunity to grow; but modern educational thought 
recognizes that while any handicap or severe disturbance in one field 
may retard or prevent progress in another, at the same time forward 
development in one field may help to compensate for difficulty in 
another. 

We can now consider what the P.H. child is unconsciously trying 


to achieve and appreciate more accurately some of the difficulties 
which retard his progress. 
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His basic psychological needs are the same as those of other 
children. His impetus is struggling to follow the normal pattern: he 
is striving to realize himself as a separate entity and an independent 
individual. One of the aims of those concerned with the education 
of the physically handicapped child is to help him in this. 

All children need social intercourse, They need opportunity to 
experiment and explore, and they need to feel some sense of responsi- 
bility to feed their self-respect. All children are striving to reach out 
beyond themselves and to develop their powers to the full. In this 
sense the physically handicapped child is no different, but in the 
Opportunities he has for achieving this he is very different from his 
more fortunate colleagues, 

With ordinary healthy children, as parents and teachers well 
know, the course of progress towards growing up is fraught with 
difficulty - potential and actual — and frustration is not uncommon 
in children. We see temper tantrums in the small child, the cheekiness 
of the junior, and the difficulties of adolescence. Yet these difficulties 
may be overcome especially if the adults with whom the child has 
closest contacts, in family and school, have some understanding of 
the cause of difficulties, and are prepared to help him in his attempts 
to grow up. It is important to approach the P.H. child as a whole: 
the aspects of physical, intellectual, emotional, and social develop- 
ment are not separate departments within the child. Team work only 
will help him Properly. It seems clear that a physical handicap 
brings about emotional disturbances, which often produce social 
difficulties and academic backwardness. I feel that the full realiza- 
tion of the social implications of the handicap strikes the P.H. 
child when he or she is least able to cope with it emotionally: 
namely, during adolescence, when *the tide rises in the veins’, but 
frustration is keenly felt. 


(there is an innate Personality in each) and his background. Over- 
boisterous behaviour and 


an well try; they tend to prefer tO 
han fill spare time with worthwhile 
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activities. Children who have spent a long time in hospital often 
develop a sort of ‘invalid complex’, with which they expect every- 
one else to do everything for them. These we may stimulate with 
creative and expressive subjects, appreciation of and participation 
in the arts, crafts, literature, drama, music; but we must not over- 
stimulate the cerebral palsied child, who has poor inhibition pre- 
sumably through reduced cortical control. 

Parents may or may not have a helpful attitude to the adolescent 
P.H. child. Strangers and passers-by, especially older normal 
children, sometimes hurt the feelings of the sensitive handicapped 
child. 

Both residential and day-schools have their functions in educating 
P.H. children, but some children are removed from good homes to 
residential schools simply because they are physically handicapped, 
e.g. for nursing care, or because Mother is overburdened, or through 
insufficient provision of day special schools. This may be unhelpful 
to emotional stability. 

The psychology of the physically handicapped child is obviously a 
subject for much deep study. An article by Miss Lorna Cook, B.A., 
entitled ‘The Psychology of the Sick Child’ which appeared in the 
Special Schools Journal in September 1957, is most interesting and 
helpful. Some excellent advice in simple words is given in Spastics’ 
Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 4. December 1955 by Mrs D. M. Griffith, a 
parent of a P.H. child. Mr C. Holroyde, in his Presidential Address 
to the Special Schools Association Conference, Liverpool, 1958, also 
helped us to try to understand ‘the handicap from within’. He 
doubted if we had any real answer to despair “except to make the 
best provision that we can and depend upon the cheerfulness and 
courage of the child to come to terms with his own handicap’, 


The Teacher 
It seems clear in this sort of teaching that the teacher should teach 
John rather than teach Latin: he should study and know his pupil 
rather than his subject. Now the modern ideas and techniques con- 
cerning this are fully expounded elsewhere in this book, and it is not 
my place to go into them in detail: but the teacher of P.H. children 
needs to use these modern techniques. 

Apart from studying his individual children, the teacher should 
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try to achieve a calm (although informal) atmosphere in the sert 
room, a well-balanced social climate, with decent relations ips 
between himself and the group, between himself and individuals, 
and in helping relationships as he sees them between individual 
ren. 
p= insight into what the child is trying to do and the difficulties 
he is trying to surmount, is essential to the successful handling of a 
physically handicapped child. The teacher should be aware that the 
difficulties and frustrations an ordinary child experiences will be 
many times greater with a P.H. child; and his path of progress much 
more erratic and inharmonious with Stronger possibilities of severer 
regression to earlier stages of behaviour. In short, the difficulties of 
growing up are emphasized and exaggerated, and there is less 
opportunity for finding compensations in his life for what he is 
unable to do, 

In some cases as a result of this, tremendous qualities of character 
and mind develop in the child. Nevertheless, the teacher needs 
sympathy, imagination, enterprise, and forethought with which to 
inspire the child 
Such insight ca 
without it, little real 


can be built. In Considering teaching techniques we shall be aware 


that in addition to attempting to educate the child in the accepted 
Sense, the teacher is also helping him to achieve independence, tO 
Ps and overcome his frustrations; to find com- 
t he cannot do; and trying to give him something 
-= giving him hope for the future. 


Pensations for wha 
to look forward to 


Professions are concerned in the general progress of his pupil. A 
child's Speech-therapy 
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be much more important than long division! Case conferences, in 
which different workers give reports and views on individual child- 
ren to the others, are invaluable. Failing this, written reports to 
each other will be of great assistance. Best of all, contacts through 
the day when working with the children, will foster team work and 
understanding of the other's aims in treatment. One example of the 
need for co-operation between teacher and physiotherapist is in the 
teaching of writing, where both must be teaching the same move- 
ment. It is of no help to the child if the teacher shows him how to 
draw Marion Richardson patterns, if the physio-therapist is aiming 
at ‘Temple-Fay’ large strokes performed with big muscle movements 
from the shoulder. (Incidentally, cursive writing is usually easier for 
the P.H. child.) 

The orthopaedic surgeon and the physiotherapist will advise on 
walking aids. The doctor or paediatrician may give talks to all staff 
On certain medical aspects of different types of defect. Posture, 
movement, speech, hearing, vision are all matters which concern the 
teacher and the other professions. 

All staff should integrate and overlap as far as possible, but the 
teacher need not try to be a doctor or a nurse: his job is to teach the 
child. He can rely on the matron, nurse, physio-therapist or medical 
officer for guidance on medical matters. On the other hand, in the 
case of cerebral palsied children, the difficulties of co-ordination and 
of spatial perception are properly within his sphere of investigation, 
in the teaching of the basic subjects. 

Parents, apart from rights and reasons of emotional security, 
must be brought into contact with teacher, physiotherapist and 
Speech-therapist, the last two of whom may wish to instruct on 
Specific daily exercises to be performed during the holidays. 


Immediate Environment 

A relaxed informal atmosphere throughout the school is helpful for 
P.H. children. Normal social intercourse is encouraged. Individuals 
who need the toilet should go without bother. Orderlies can quietly 
remove and return children for treatment. If the times for individuals 
are thesame on certain days, children and teacher become accustomed 
to the pattern. Good teaching techniques need not be too obvious: 
this encourages children to relax and engenders confidence. 
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The decoration of the building is important to children who do 
not go out much. Pleasant colourful walls and pictures are good for 
morale. Natural and artificial lighting should be good, as many P.H. 
children have poor or defective vision. Ramps need to be built 
in place of steps so that chair-bound children may be as independent 
as possible. Yard surfaces should be smooth and clear of obstruc- 
tions. Hand-rails are needed for mobile children. Social independence 
is valued by P.H. children, so toilets should be provided with low- 
flush cisterns, inter-leaved toilet packs (which need one hand, not 
two), hand-rails and seats of suitable height. The architect should 
provide wash-bowls of the best average heights for infants, juniors, 
and seniors. Easily turned bib-taps, and accessible towel-hooks are 
also needed. Door handles should be fairly low, and a floor level 
door-stop to hold wide the door helps chair-bound pupils to pass 
through independently. Changing rooms with bed-pan, bottle, sluice, 
anda bed are needed for some incontinent children at break-time. 

The size of the classrooms is important: P.H. children do not 
require vast rooms, but their wheel-chairs, crutches, and sometimes 
larger than normal desks or tables, take up a fair amount of space, 
and others (including some due for physiotherapy or the toilet) 
want an easy passage around the desks and to the door. 

To cope with the backward and the above average in the one class, 
the teacher will need to provide his class with a variety and wide 
range of carefully chosen reading series, so that he can put his finger 
on the right book at the right time for the individual child. Similarly, 
he needs an amount of graded apparatus for real number work, and 
well chosen series of books for formal and abstract arithmetic. 
Cuisenaire coloured rods have allowed some, who seemed to ‘draw 


a in counting, to learn number concept and bonds to ten, 
east. 


Aids for the Physically Handicapped 
"a is normal teaching aids, there must be adaptations for 
els y% andicaps. These should be arranged to suit each 
eee I t is most important firstly to construct or adapt a chair 
ae iy wheels) or desk or table to suit an individual’s present 
The seat-d i with p FOVISIOR for later modification and alteration. 
esk height ratio is important for comfortable working. 
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Adjustable arm-rests are useful in some cases. A raised edge to the 
desk prevents many a dropped pencil or paper. A book-rack which 
can be hung near the right or left hand with a high pencil-rack within 
it, is often better for handicapped fingers to reach than the normal 
shelf under the desk. Similarly where ink-wells are used, the hole 
may be needed to cither the left or the right, and in cases of muscular 
dystrophy, it may have to be near the front edge of the desk. These 
children usually remain in their invalid chairs at school, and their 
desk may need to have a wider than normal distance between its legs 
So that the child may get close to his work. Sometimes school tables 
of correct individual heights are better than desks for this reason. A 
sliding flap may be fitted to a desk to bring books nearer a child. 
If the desk lid can be hinged to the front, so that it can be adjusted 
to rise to suitable angles, posture for reading or for art is improved. 
Alternatively, a simple portable and adjustable book-stand is a great 
help in reading, and for music in the recorder and percussion band, 
or in the singing lesson. 

It is better for children to transfer to a school chair in the class- 
room if possible, and these may be fitted with angle-bracket castors, 
which take the weight on wheels when the chair is tilted. When the 
chair is level, it is quite firm. A spastic child may need a cushion at 
his seat or his back, and perhaps an adjustable foot-rest or an 
adjustable head-support. 

It is desirable to simplify all aids and not to use them at all if 
possible. The outside world is not full of aids, but school aids should 
be a means of training towards independence. The important aids 
from a teacher’s point of view are the means of expression in the 
basic subjects. An ordinary school pen is not an easy instrument to 
write with in any case. Some thick-handled, smooth-nibbed school 
pens are available, and sometimes ball-point pens are a help to left- 
handed pupils especially. Thick carbon carpenter’s or ‘beginner’s’ 
pencils and large ‘Fre-Art crayons’ are more easily used by handi- 
capped children. Rubber hose around the pencil improves the grip. 
Large sheets and large books are sometimes preferred to standard 
sizes. When legible writing cannot be achieved, a wooden alphabet 
or sets of thick rods with letters or numbers, as illustrated, may be 
a means of doing formal lessons. Such letters may be provided with 
steel bases to hold to a magnetic-topped desk. 
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be 
Here are some pieces of apparatus that have been found to 
useful: 


The peg-board made up of a large substantial board = wee 
at the back so that it slopes towards the child. Lines of h 


Fig. 25. Peg Board 


drilled into the wood, large enough to accommodate the pun Ur 
not widely spaced as the primary purpose is to build up wor ade 
be seen as words and not individual letters. The pegs must bem de 
large enough to grasp easily. This is facilitated by their ma by 
shape, but they should always be grasped by their stem and prod 
the top. On the same principle are pegs attached to squares, kis is 
can be slid into appropriate places or cut-out squares. Often t sit 
used effectively to test ‘tables’, etc., the sum card being slipped 1 
the notch and fitted over the answer in one of the cut-outs. 


Noteh 
is 8) [f] H 
E LI did 


Fig. 26. Board for Square Pegs 

Plastic surfaces are useful to 
spilled. Boards made of com: 
cut to fit the top of the desk. 


Papers can easily be stuck down 
removed, and as there is 


: , n 
all tables as paint and ink are ec 
position wood (straw mixture) may 


by drawing pins and as easily 
4 rough surface, blocks with pictures; 
Words, etc., on them will slide and not slip, 

A child's sewing-machine With built-up handle clamped to the 
desk has been found most useful, and also a home-made knitting 
machine based on the old clock-work Principle. Two large sticks are 
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set into a block of wood, rug wool is bound round the sticks and the 
stitches are tipped over the top. These slips are made into mats, etc. 
As a portable typewriter was found to be easier but not available, 
in one case a sling for the arm, suspended on elastic was to be made, 


Fig. 27. Mat-making 
slung from an overhead runner (e.g. a curtain rail), so that the hand 
could be kept on a level with the keys and did not have to be brought 
upwards before the downward ‘plunge’. 

The ‘Dorothy Williams’ apparatus is good for arithmetic up to 
simple multiplication. It is bright, colourful, and attractive, and 
counters and answer tickets, which are provided, can be mounted 
on cardboard. 


Elastic 
————— an d/or 
oe 
o © ọ 0 


Fig. 28. Sling for Arm when typing 

The Happy Venture Card Material, when mounted on card, is 
also most useful as the answers to the comprehension exercises, 
which are provided, can be chosen and slid into the appropriate 
place. 

The ‘Dressing Doll’ — to give practice in dressing and undressing, 
etc. A pillowslip or some material is fixed over a firm board. Over it 
is sewn the outline of a doll and attached to this, one on top of the 
other, are various layers of clothing, much after the principle of the 
cut-out dressing dolls sold in book shops. On these layers of cloth- 


ing are incorporated as many types of buttons, fasteners, tapes, etc. 
as possible. 1 
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Wooden clogs, complete with eyeholes drilled through the wood, 
through which are threaded laces. The first boot has one brown lace 
and one white (or any distinguishing colours) so that the crossover 
is clearly marked. The second boot has laces of the same colour. The 
boot is first laced facing the child until he grasps the principle and 
then away from the child as in normal life. 

The following are some pieces of large apparatus to be used in 
co-operation with the physiotherapist: 

A ‘Standing Table’ — a large substantial table with pieces cut out 
of the sides to accommodate children in practice standing. The child 
has a support at the back, flush to the table. 

It is suggested that these supports are graded in difficulty. 


(@ With solid leg and knee support in front and a solid door at the 
back. 

(b) With a solid front, but a bar support at back. 

(c) Without a leg front and bar at the back. 


if the children have to be fed, a kidney-shaped table is suggested, 
with two or even three pieces cut out in which the children sit and 
one piece, facing, cut out for the helper. 


child 


helper 
Fig. 29. Kidney-shaped Feeding Table 


A typewriter preferably electrically-assisted since it always gives 
the same impression irrespective of blow to the key, and therefore 
produces better results, may prove to be the only means of expression. 

For further information on aids, see Gadgets, published by 
National Association for the Paralysed, 1 York St., W.1. Also Dr 
Wigfield had a most helpful exhibition at the Special Schools’ 
Biennial Conference, London, 1956. A carpenter on the staff, to 
Construct and adapt aids and furniture initially and to modify them 
as posture alters and growth occurs, is obviously a great asset. 
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Extending Environment 

Physically handicapped children have usually very limited experience 
and background, especially those handicapped from birth or the very 
early years. Authors on the subject of child development, e.g. A. 
Gesell, The First Five Years of Life, et al., can help the teacher to 
assess the extent of the physical handicap viewed developmentally in 
comparison with the normal. We may find that certain early stages 
have not been undergone. Omission of such items as crawling and 
grasping may prove to be a very early producer of backwardness. A 
child’s environment is immediately limited if he cannot sit up 
Properly, or if he is confined to a bed or indoors during his early 
years. The ‘doctrine of growth’ (W. O. Lester Smith’s words, 
Education) widely accepted throughout modern education, will help 
us to apply the right teaching (or see that the right learning situation 
is provided) at the right moment. It is therefore important to try to 
understand the stage reached by a particular P.H. child in his 
intellectual, emotional, and social as well as physical development 
(which latter is the more obvious and our observations there are 
assisted by medical opinion). 

Since the main aim is all-round development, the emotional and 
social attitudes must receive attention. A full study of each individual 
history is required. 

The limited environment should be extended if possible by bringing 
in visitors from the ‘outside world’, by wise use of TV and particu- 
larly BBC Sound Broadcasts for Schools. Lessons in nature study 
and in Gardening are helpful in this direction. The job of taking 
children on visits often falls to ‘house’ staff, but teachers sometimes 
organize educational visits. An aspect where a teacher might help is 
to notice if any children are neglected on normal week-end walks in 
the town or countryside. A comparison of two cases will show what 
may occur. A member of staff decides to take a chair-bound child 
into the village for an hour. She has to choose between Roland P., 
born 4.9.44, I.Q. 90, multiple congenital deformities ; writhing limbs, 
jerking head, defective speech, foster parents; but warm smile, 
friendly personality, appreciates kind actions; and Roger H., born 
3.8.47 I.Q. 108, muscular dystrophy: (reasonable home but father 
not accepting the handicap too well; concerned for his wife), limp 
in his chair, moody, disagreeable, frustrated, often acts with 
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aggression in non-conformity with routine requirements in dining- 
room or in classroom; usually gives monosyllabic answers in con- 
versation, but there is no speech defect. Staff are human, and Roland 
is a pleasure to take out. Roger is not always, but he really needs 
more help, especially in the form of outside contacts and social 
intercourse. 

Local organizations often help by providing fireworks, Christmas 
presents, film shows, and arranging trips to a zoo, etc. Scouts and 
Guides often help and organize troops. Normal schools in the area 
are often most helpful with entertainments provided by the children, 
gifts of such items as pets, birds, and tropical fish. Activities in 
connexion with pets and animal husbandry are, of course, extremely 
beneficial. 

Parents should be encouraged to visit a boarding school as often 
as possible, and they will also take out the child to shops, restaur- 
ants, perhaps to a theatre, or even home for the week-end if the 
distance is not great. 

Incidentally, English composition and letter writing are greatly 
dependent on experience and background, and a child whose interest 
is solely what nurse is on duty or what programme is on TV, cannot 
put many ideas into his composition. If the teacher marks according 
to Schonell’s schedule, the child will be penalized heavily. 

_ A ‘unit of experience’ may be gently stimulated out of the group’s 
immediate experience and environment (both of which are limited). 
One cannot jump too suddenly outside their experience. 


Organization 

One should organize to meet the needs of the children at the time. 
A residential Special School may have thirty-six children, all-age 
range: this will naturally divide itself into three groups, of infants, 
Juniors, seniors, graded according to mental age and attainment 
rather than chronological age. Hospital schools tend to have few 
infants, more juniors and seniors. A large day-school, with just 
under 200 on the roll will have an all-age range, an all-ability range» 
with perhaps some children sitting for the General Certificate © 
Education, and probably one or two specialist teachers. In such à 
School, classes of sixteen or more would probably be found, but 
smaller schools may divide into groups of twelve or less. Obviously 
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fewer children in each class will benefit from more of the teacher’s 
time and attention. 

The time-table should be fairly elastic, and the demarcation lines 
between subjects need not be too rigid. However, physiotherapy and 
Speech-therapy time-tables for individuals are strictly adhered to, 
and the teacher must organize an individual's work accordingly. The 
teacher and the physiotherapist draw up a time-table with the 
various needs of the pupils in mind. Planned individual sessions in 
the basic drills must be arranged if an individual is absent for much 
physio- and speech-therapy. 

The academic pattern of the time-table will be according to the 
class's immediate needs, but will broadly follow similar lines to those 
of other slow-learning children. One normally finds that individual 
activities take place on arrival, sometimes a note is entered in the 
nature diary or a sample leaf pasted in a non-reader's book, while 
teacher or another child help with the name; then number or 
arithmetic lessons proceed until morning break, after which follows 
English, spoken and written, in any of its various departments. 
Expressive and creative subjects are generally taken in the afternoon. 
Apart from performance and execution in music (note that a child 
handicapped in legs is almost equal to a normal child when seated 
at a piano or in an orchestra), and in the arts and crafts (of which as 
wide a variety as possible should be provided, to suit individual 
needs), appreciation of music, the arts and literature may be one of 
the few things to give pleasure in the later life of some severely handi- 
capped children. Intelligent appreciation of the television and radio 
entertainments, and of recorded music may prove welcome changes 
from book-reading to the home-bound invalids. Music and move- 
ment lessons in which each child moves as far and as much as he 
can, are much enjoyed and are beneficial in many ways. 

On the question of drama, here are some relevant points: P.H. 
children are often oblivious of their own defects in playmaking, e.g. 
in the classrooms, a boy who is deaf plays quite happily opposite a 
boy who cannot speak, and the other children accept their inter- 
pretation quite naturally. 

Therefore, a small part in a school play, even if the walk is 
staggered or the speech slurred, is accepted by the other children. 
In that case the producer has to make up his mind whether the adult 
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audience will also accept the situation and not be moved to audible 
cries of pity or other signs of emotion. 

If the speech is good, there are plays incorporating ‘invalid’ 
characters from which short dramatic scenes can be played, e.g. 
Emlyn Williams’ Night Must Fallin which one of the main characters 
is played from a wheelchair and during the actual murder, is played 
from one place on the sofa. 

It does mean that the child who cannot walk, instead of being 
‘fitted in’ now takes an important part. 

Others can take part in general background scenery, e.g. angels in 
a nativity play — or in the presentation of gifts to the Christ-Child 
(gifts collected for children in homes, etc.) as this entails little or no 
speaking but does involve the children in the important part of the 
service. 


Free expression in the arts is valuable in building up confidence 
and breaking down apathy. 

Tn cases where the child's handicap is severe, I have undertaken 
work with them myself as a ‘joint’ project. Clay and plasticine relief 
work on a flat board can be a useful source of picture building. I 
have found that the child can assist with rolling the material into 
thin strips and I have helped them to shape and place them into & 
given space. Colours and backgrounds are of their own choosing: 
The children have been pleased that a piece of work has been ‘our’ 
effort, and they are the ‘foremen’ in the operation. Children them- 
selves with differing degrees of handicap have formed groups an 
have assisted those who are more handicapped. A co-operative frieze 
or mural can be the object of enthusiasm. The severely handicapped 
children can do the broad big strokes, for the sea, sky, the pond, etc 
and the less handicapped children can try the details. Large dabs of 
colour which the very handicapped child is able to paint can be 
Superimposed by clear cut-out shapes cut out by the teacher or other 
children. The child can often at any rate manage to push the shape 
into place and then the ‘helper’ sticks them down. Also coloure 
gummed paper can be used in this way. 

T have found large ‘Free Art’ crayons, bound with sellotape fot 
strength, presen when inserted into a short piece of rubber-hose tu?” 
This material seems to have a particularly suitable grip, 2 

eing slightly curved, forms a useful shape for the hand. 
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Stencil pictures and patterns are helpful. The children, I have . 
found, are able to use the broad and stumpy stencil brush and can 
seem to find the holes more easily, the space and paper surround 
catching surplus paint. 

Brushes can be inserted into tool handles obtainable from Wool- 
worths and in cases where handles are advisable to be light, balsa 
wood or cotton wool bound round with tape could be used to build 
up a longer grip. Plaster can be used for heavier types of handles, but 
this depends on physiotherapeutic methods. Metal trays are useful 
for clay work and should be clamped down on tables. 

Pots of colour mixed up with water paste are good as they do 
not spill so easily and the paint is more easily transferable from 
pot to paper. The paste should be mixed fairly thickly. Interesting 
textures can be obtained by paste-colour, and card and wooden 
handles can be used to draw after the colour has been applied. 

Reeves Tempera Blocks are less messy than powder colours in 
that they cannot spill. Colours bound in gum provide the necessary 
body for a more plastic use of paint. 

In craft lessons, round plastic weaving will be easier to work than 
cane, across the stakes. Soft easily worked balsa wood may be the 
answer for some boys. A lowinfant’s work-bench is suitable for chair- 
bound seniors. Big sea-grass weaving on stool-frames is possible to 
some who cannot do finer weaving. Clay-modelling is a fine means of 
expression. A wide variety of media should be the aim. 

Teaching time is very short because, firstly, the Special School day 
is short for practical reasons of transport, etc., and because handi- 
capped children are unable to benefit from too many hours in a 
school day; secondly, many minutes of lesson time are lost through 
necessary treatment, physiotherapy, speech-therapy, clinic, etc.; 
thirdly, months of schooling are sometimes lost through illness and 
hospitalization. It is therefore necessary to employ efficient and up to- 
date methods. There is little or no margin for error. Good organiza- 
tion and arrangements must help of course. It is helpful to provide 
time-saving aids such as work-books which need answers only, or 
typed sheets of sums ready for answers. 


Records 
Proper record keeping is important to check progress or otherwise, 
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and the minimum items which the teacher notes will be: (1) mental 
(re tests, documents, and observation); (2) reading age and book or 
readiness stage reached; (3) arithmetic age and current process; (4) 
psychological — adjustment to other children, to group, to members 
of staff, etc. ; (5) physical — in the classroom, especially re writing. The 
physiotherapist will have her own records on this last point, which 
are available to the teacher; similarly the medical staff will appreciate 
access to the teacher’s records. 

The Vineland Social Maturity scale is a helpful guide, as well as 
the Goodenough trait rating scale. 


Cerebral Palsy 

Children suffering from cerebral palsy need specialized treatment 
and specialized teaching, even within the special P.H. school. 
Therefore I have considered them separately. 

‘Palsy’ implies faulty movement, dysfunction of movement, not 
cessation of movement (paralysis). ‘Cerebral’ implies that the palsy 
is a result of damage to the brain. The best analogy is that of the 
telephone exchange in which the switchboard is damaged by 4 
random blow: some messages still get through, some are indistinct, 
Some messages do not get through at all. This will show that each 
Case is entirely individual, according to the severity, extent, and 
location of the injury; but within the medical classification of second- 
ary amentia, traumatic nature, five main types are distinguished: 
Spasticity, athetosis, ataxia, tremor, and rigidity. In spasticity, 
hemiplegia describes a condition where one side is more affected; 
usually the arm more so than the leg; paraplegia or Little’s disease 
indicates spasticity of the legs; diplegia describes affected upper O" 
lower limbs, or sometimes alllimbs — quadriplegia. The teacher will 
see that his children mainly fall into two categories, spastic and 
athetoid. Physical and mental aspects are closely linked: we ca? 
expect temperament and behaviour to follow the pattern of type and 
movement. The spastic tends to be stiff, jerky, ‘pulled in’ physically: 
emotionally he is very similar. The athetoid has purposeless UD 
Controlled, writhing movements of the limbs and facial grimaces; 
mobile, heis hyper-active, and almostallare of mercurial temperament: 

The assessment of intelligence is extremely difficult. There is not 
necessarily any relationship between the degree of physical handicaP 
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and the level of intelligence. Retarded from birth through lack of 
opportunity, restricted in experience and environment, often unable 
to learn by grasping, crawling, etc. — the milestones of sitting up, 
walking, and talking are delayed considerably — C.P. children have 
very slow development; and, of course, since each case is entirely 
individual, there are no norms. They are ‘unpredictable’ in every 
sense of the word. Investigations — by Eleanor Schonell and Dr 
Asher in the Midlands, and by Miss M. I. Dunsdon - suggest that 
25 per cent. are mentally defective, and that the distribution of 
intelligence in the remainder is weighted towards the lower end of 
the scale. Dunsdon puts the limit of educability, as far as it can be 
determined by tests, at I.Q. 85, but many teachers agree that those 
children who register an I.Q. as low as 75 or 70 profit much more 
often than not from special educational treatment. Prolonged 
Observation by experienced teachers is probably the best form of 
assessment in borderline cases. 

The team needed to treat most of these children is the physio- 
therapist, speech-therapist, and teacher (sometimes plus occupational 
therapist). Guidance on the physical side usually comes from ortho- 
paedic surgeon, paediatrician, and school medical officer. There may 
be differences of opinion as the medical attitude often seems negative 
to the educator’s more positive approach, but the need for team work 
is obvious. All three members agree on the primary need for relaxa- 
tion. The general theory behind the approach is that the undamaged 
areas of the brain take over the functions of the damaged portions. 
One can distinguish several main physiotherapeutic approaches, 
Phelps’ method involves a purely physical check of limbs and 
muscles. I believe an attempt is made to operate spastic muscle by 
means of a reciprocal muscle which ‘works’, and that temporary aids 
and supports are favoured rather than calipers. No surgical inter- 
vention is indicated. Carlson’s idea is to try to ascertain by means of 
encephalograms, etc., what brain regions are damaged or otherwise, 
and therefore what movements you may or may not expect. Carlson’s 
approach appeals to the teacher as he strongly believes in purposive 
movements, in motivation. I believe the Temple-Fay method is 
based on a set scheme of development through different stages 
It begins with big muscle movements, graded down to finer move- 
ments such as finger control. The teacher attempting to teach writing 
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must obviously use the same movements pattern as Ms tie 
therapist. The Bobath approach is based on Vsus. orn ne 
I understand. All methods indicate the need for early : iag ee sin 
early treatment to prevent faulty patterns and postures a ie d 
ing. The Spastic Centre, Sydney, favours hydro-therapy — e English 
ally operated platform lowers the child into water -but som exten is 
physiotherapists seem to think that relaxation gained byimm rs 
lost when the child leaves the water. Drugs are valuable in some 
The main drawback to the more liberal establishment of penne 
C.P. schools is their high running cost. Physiotherapists, wise 
therapists, occupational therapists need special equipment. Or oe 
are needed for duties connected with toilet, feeding, laundry, 2 
Transport is necessary for a day-school. One teacher cannot ee 
more than about ten children, A Secretary is needed to cope W1 e 
extensive records. Apparatus and furniture need to be adapted Sx 
carpenter: head supports and bookstands will be needed to keep ing 
the athetoids’ heads. Desks may need edges and/or cut-out. ee 
for the immobile will need foot-rests and rear wheels. Ramps wil A 
introduced instead of steps, and a lift may be better than a —_ 
Since a lift causes a bottle neck at times of general movement, Su : 
as dinner or home time, the advantages of a ground floor ep e 
obvious. Physiotherapists, however, will install steps of some kind, 
if none are available, to teach children the correct way of mounting 


Hn ids 
and descending them at home! The teacher will need individual aid 
for each child's expressio 


hands are handicapped, 
alphabet and numbers wil 
Gates’ series), 
answers and re 
Carry out instr: 
comprehensio: 
difficult, one 
stick them in 


Out guide lines more often than 


à isted 
often need mounting), or provide a typewriter (electrically nef 
if possible). A good Point about the “Reading for Meaning’ serie 
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that it requires short (often one word only) answers to its questions. 
If the physiotherapist is using Temple-Fay methods, the teacher will 
be guided in this way of teaching writing, but otherwise Marion 
Richardson patterns will prove valuable. Large, thick, wooden jig- 
saws will prove useful in many ways, but especially as a version of 
Schonell’s idea of writing factors on the pieces, with the answers in 
the appropriate position on the lower tray. Schonell’s individual 
arithmetic work-cards are helpful to the handicapped child in that 
the answers only need be written or indicated in some way as 
mentioned above (although I believe these do not cover all the basic 
combinations). Strauss and Lehtinen advise against drill and 
repetition learning with brain injured children; these authors give 
guidance on certain specific techniques, which should be used with 
discretion, as should Monroe’s exercises for diagnosed weaknesses. 
If the innately dominant hand is useless, the teacher will train the 
practically dominant hand, but may encounter difficulty caused by 
the dominant eye. We cannot miss defective speech, but must also 
remember that there may be a hearing loss. Most C.P. children can 
concentrate on one thing only (note dribbling when working in- 
tently) and have a short span of attention. This shows the need for a 
fairly free, elastic daily programme. C.P. children, especially athe- 
toids, tend to work well for the teacher but not the physiotherapist 
or speech-therapist, on one day; and vice versa on another day. As 
there is a tendency on the part of all parents and staff to over-protect, 
the children should be unsupervised or unobtrusively supervised, 
whenever possible. 


Comments from the Classroom 

Two things soon impressed me after working with children (suffer- 
ing from C.P.) who were capable of, and in some cases had reached 
fairly normal academic attainment: (1) irrational behaviour (some. 
times quite prolonged), (2) peculiar ways of reasoning about simple 
classroom problems and events. 

With reference to item (1), I thought that Cannon’s theory, con- 
cerning the thalamus as the seat of the emotions, would explain 
the continued screaming or laughing, obviously uncontrolled, or the 
younger children (5-8 years); especially as medical opinion had it that 
bleeding from the outer layers could injure the ‘old brain’, However, 
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daily contact with the older children (11-15 years) ideni arthere 
of them as reasonably stable and mature, and one assi oras ofthe 
had developed control of these emotions by the MÀ only slight 
older children were so near the normal, especially bid seniors 
physical handicap, that staff were surprised when os 
showed behaviour disorders in daily routine, say at a riti 
especially periods of depression or professing to be jenn T pom at 
certain academic processes which had been done correct r dee di- 
these times when difficulty was encountered, the ae A of thé 
capped seniors would often display behaviour similar to tha o iod 
very young. This could mean of course, that the brain ege vind 
that there will be only slight improvement in the degree of c tion 
ever exercised over the emotions; also, such seniors felt frustra 
most keenly. , 

Normal kidea display excitement on such occasions as lel 
Day or School Christmas Party; but on such days, before the e 
of the visit or of the party, the C.P. children in my classroom bec vis 
so ‘overwrought’ that they seemed to be in a state of ira na 
haustion when the event occurred, and I seriously doubte 
wisdom of such parties, etc., for many of these children. ldren 

The point I wish to stress is that, from my experience the chi dits 
with slight brain injury and near normal intelligence are SO ding 

E derstand! 
turbed and abnormal psychologically, that they need un 'emelY 
and care equal to that more readily given to the obviously extre an 
handicapped children. This point is underlined by SI eii 
Lehtinen (Psycho-pathology and Education of the Brain Injure 
pub. Grune & Stratton, New York). se men 

With reference to item (2), I have noticed the two coe d 
tioned by Strauss and Lehtinen in Chapter IV, namely, the pe an 
meticulous grouping of objects (in and out of a test situation) $^ 
the deviation from the rational, expected line of thinking in re 


ork- 
to pictures. This latter point gave difficulty in the use of the W 
play books with Gates’ Readers. 


Conclusion 


Briefly, the aim and test of our 
Why I have dealt wit 
aids to academic lea 


at i$ 
Work is social acceptance. he as 
h adaptations and aids to that end, an aren £0 
rning, which we hope may lead our chil 
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jobs. So we teach the basic and other subjects as far as the child’s 
ability allows. We also educate for leisure, which may be enforced. 
It seems that much can still be done to provide work and social life 
for the severely handicapped, otherwise education in school leads 
to a dead end. 

It has been noted that individual differences are emphasized for us 
in a group of physically handicapped children. Also, the range of 
abilities, of attainments and of potentialities is usually wider than in a 
group of other children. The use of environment as an educative 
influence is more restricted to the immediate surroundings. The basic 
stages of development (intellectual, social, emotional, and physical) 
should be gone through if possible, and should certainly be studied 
by the teacher for comparison with the normal. Teaching time is 
severely limited; and co-operation with other professions is essential. 

We must remember that parents of physically handicapped 
children need sympathetic and practical help with a difficult burden. 

Finally, the physical handicap (especially muscular dystrophy) may 
beat us all in the end, but if we approach the child with respect, humi- 
lity, objective sympathy and informed optimism, we may hope to win. 


Scheme of Work 
General Considerations: Three essentials for development: security; 
affection; opportunity for experience and experiment. 

Simple aim: To provide the child with opportunity for learning 
(experience, experiment) and development. 

Developmental needs: (a) physical growth (6) intellectual develop- 
ment (c) emotional development (d) social development. 

Natural development is through child's own interests and senses. 
(Decroly, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Seguin, Montessori, Descoeudres, 
and modern educationists.) 

Play - natural expression: a means of learning through experience; 
stimulus to imagination; emotionally therapeutic. 

Readiness for formal subjects fostered at Lower Level — 

Free expression in drawing, painting, modelling in clay, plasticine, 

papier máché, sand, and water play. 

Provision of book corner, shelves or table. 

Provision of nature table, indoor and/or outdoor garden, aquar- 

ium, etc. 
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Nature calendar, weather calendar. i 
News sheet leading to children’s diaries. 
Wendy House or home corner. . 
Building bricks, constructive toys, jig-saws. 
Dramatic work, miming, puppets. 
Stories, rhymes, poetry. 
Music. 


Middle Level, progressing from above has — 

ture table, etc. 

a corner has reference books (e.g. (Puffin) Picture Books), 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias. 

Structured learning situations — controlled vocabulary. 

Shop, post office, other number work. . u^. 

Social studies introduced. Projects, ‘centre of interest’, ‘uni 
experience’. 

Children’s notebooks, diaries. 

Art, music, dramatics, film strips. 

Various simple crafts, 


Upper Level needs the 
Social studies, 
Science, nature study, gardening, rural studies. 
Light crafts, Hobbies encouraged. 
Practical — woodwork, metalwork 
The Arts — art, litera 
Radio lessons. 
Debates, discussions 

composition). 
Projects. 
Spiritual values develo 
corporate worship. 


‘horizon widening’ — 


, cookery, housewifery. 
ture, music, films, plays — appreciation. 


itten 
(oral composition, followed by writ 


TS, 
Ped throughout by scripture, praye 
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Chapter XVIII 


BACKWARD CHILDREN IN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOLS 


Illness and accident are no respecters of persons and by the very 
nature of her work with sick children the hospital teacher, like the 
teacher in a school for the physically handicapped, is certain to 
include children of all grades of intelligence in her group. There 
may well be a child who has been ascertained E.S.N. and who 
attends a Special School or Class, and there will certainly be several 
who have missed much schooling through their illness. At the other 
end of the scale, but in the next bed, may be a child of high in- 
telligence whose mental liveliness and rate of learning is as far in 
advance of the average as the E.S.N. child’s will be behind it. 
Consider first the environment in which a ward teacher finds 
herself. What is it like in a children’s ward? No two are ever quite 
the same. They differ architecturally — some being in large ward 
units, others divided by glass partitions into single cubicles or small 
rooms for perhaps four or six children — and they also differ organ- 
izationally according to the size of the hospital. Sometimes the 
children are divided by age or sex, or for medical convenience (e.g. 
to wards for orthopaedic, medical or surgical cases), but these 
divisions are seldom rigid. Perhaps one ward is closed to new 
admissions because the children are in quarantine, so the new two - 
year old may find himself temporarily among the senior boys. 
For the teacher one thing is certain. Never will she find herself 
with a ‘streamed’ group. Even if the children’s chronological ages 
lie within a defined range, their mental ages will probably straggle 
above and below those limits. The children will have come from a 
variety of schools and from an even wider variety of home 
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backgrounds. Their length of stay in the ward may vary from a 
few days to a few years. This may be their only visit to hospital, or 
one in a long series, perhaps lasting most of their school life, so the 
teacher must inevitably be prepared to help children of different 
ages and mental ability for varying lengths of time. 

Good health is the greatest blessing a person can have and the 
teacher must always remember that the children have come to 
hospital to be made better. Not for her is the well-planned syllabus 
and the orderly time-table. Medical treatment will always take 
precedence over school, and in hospitals where there is no special 
time set apart for her the teacher must fit in as best she can. (At one 
hospital where teaching is only for the long-stay cases the children 
cover their bed tables with attractive blue cloths as a sign to all and 
sundry that for them school is in progress.) The teacher is quite 
likely to arrive one morning to find half her group scattered through- 
out the hospital, having operations, plasters changed, X-rays taken, 
physiotherapy, or visiting the dentist or the instrument maker. 
She may also be interrupted by the floor scrubber and the polisher, 
the window cleaner, the barber, or the orderly with mid-morning 
drinks, and is indeed fortunate if her day does not include doctors’ 
rounds, dressings, baths, hair washing, temperature rounds, and 
children being admitted or discharged! 

The practice of many hospitals of admitting new children to 
cubicles or side wards for the first few days can help the teacher in 
her initial assessment of the child, and can be the means of establish- 
Ing a good relationship between adult and child. During those early 
days of acute homesickness when the child is surrounded by un- 
familiar sights and sounds, the teacher (often the only person not 
wearing uniform) can provide attactive toys and occupations and 
can remove part of his fear by explaining the daily routine, the school, 
or the uniforms of the staff, and by answering his questions. Soon the 
` child learns to look forward to the teacher's coming, and begins to 

trust her. Now is the time to find out about his educational back- 
&round. What school he attended; what he likes doing best; what he 
ee : 2 well he can read, write, spell, calculate; what books he 
£. The information the teacher expects to collect will, of 

course, vary according to the age of the child. 

Standardized tests such as the Schonell tests in reading and 
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spelling can be helpful, particularly with the ‘doubtful’ backward 
child (e.g. the glib talker or the very reserved), but the E.S.N. child 
finds them baffling, and for the child of normal intelligence who is 
backward because of his medical condition and much-interrupted 
schooling it seems a little unfair, and to serve no useful purpose, to 
compare him (even without his knowledge) with children whose 
educational advantages have been so much greater. The ward 
teacher’s primary need is to find out how much the new child knows, 
and where the gaps in his knowledge lie. For this purpose diagnostic 
tests such as those produced by the National Foundation of Educa- 
tional Research are helpful, but tests (particularly in number) made 
up by the teacher may be less confusing for the child and present 
him with a smaller number of problems to solve. If he says he can 
do adding and taking away, the teacher can give him a card of just 
these types of sums, graded in difficulty, but with more sums of the 
easier kinds so that he can gain confidence and have the satisfaction 
of getting plenty right. For young children at this stage who may not 
be used to setting their sums down, duplicated sheets are useful; 
so also are cards covered with paper varnish to protect them, 
over which a sheet of tracing paper can be clipped. The children 
enjoy tracing the sums and filling in the answers, and their work 
can be kept with their record card as an example of their standard 
when they first entered hospital. 

The teacher whose ward holds a floating population whose stay 
may vary from a few days to nearly a year will have to decide which 
children will benefit most from her help. It is obviously a waste of 
time to test and equip for systematic teaching a child who is to 
undergo a minor operation, for he will be back at school in no time 
at all and the teacher’s efforts will have been fruitless. Such a child 
needs plenty of attractive occupations (which can also be of educa- 
tional value!) to help him through these few days and to give him the 
feeling of belonging to the ward and being like the other children. 
It is equally foolish not to test and equip for school at the earliest 
possible moment, those children who are likely to stay for some 
months. The teacher can be of real value to these children by helping 
them to read or spell, or by sorting out some arithmetical muddles. 
For the next few months she can give the child individual help, watch 
him work, and prevent mistakes from becoming firmly rooted. She 
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can plan his work so that his weaknesses can be strengthened and his 
special interests and abilities receive every possible encouragement. 
She can make up gaps in the child's skills (e.g. telling the time) 
and can give him a feeling of still belonging to the world outside by 
co-operating with his class teacher and keeping up with the work he 
would normally be doing. 

The hospital teacher is in a strong position to help backward 
children, for with such a heterogeneous group all work in the basic 
subjects must be according to his own standard the E.S.N. child can 
be provided with work different from his neighbours and not attract 
attention. 

School work for the child in bed provides the teacher with many 
practical problems to solve. Because he is unable to help himself she 
must take everything to him, so the apparatus she provides should be 
full of possibilities and well able to occupy him until he can receive 
further attention. He must be supplied with at least two activities, 
for if his pencil breaks (accidentally, or on purpose!) he cannot 
continue with his sums, and unless he has a reading book handy, 
much time can be wasted before the teacher leaves another group at 
the far end of the ward to return to him. At the beginning of the 
school session it is usual to provide the children with their own work 
boxes or folders with their books inside, and to make sure that each 
18 equipped with basic necessities such as pencils, a rubber, and 
crayons. For those able to read, a weekly work sheet is a great help. 
The outline of these sheets can be duplicated and as the teacher 
Corrects the child’s work she can write down what he has to do the 
next day, telling him, for example, the page of sums to work, or the 
story he 1s to prepare. As he completes his assignment, the child can 
make a tick on his work sheet, which, if saved with his record card, 
e givea complete survey of the work he has done while in hospital. 

his system is particularly useful in a general ward where the fairly 
quick turnover of patients makes it more difficult for the teacher tO 

si ae accurately the stage each child has reached. 
e d ser the children are able to look after their puzzles 
ljger dur ete: a be pushed together or the floor space used if à 
for it. The onda 1 m if one piece should be lost all can search 
des a c cacher must make her apparatus and games SO 
€y will fulfill certain basic qualifications. They should fit 
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comfortably on the bed table, the pieces should not be too small and 
easily lost in the bed, they should be replaceable if accidentally 
swept up or used by a child who turns out to be infectious, they 
should be as compact as possible to save storage space and they 
should be easily checked for completeness. 

Children lying on their backs or tilted at an angle will need help 
in supporting their work. Light metal sheets with strong magnets to 
hold the paper down are convenient, especially where school is taken 
out of doors and the wind plays havoc with loose pages. Larger metal 
sheets with magnetized letters and numbers to stick on are also most 
useful, but good results can also be achieved with a flannelgraph 
board and felt numbers which can be cut from odd scraps. This 
equipment is cheaper and much lighter. 

Most older children lying flat manage to write quite efficiently 
with their books clipped to a piece of plywood. For younger children, 
for example those with a greenstick fracture where both legs are 
suspended from beams above the cot, attractive apparatus can be 
made using peg board. If this is laid at an angle against the cot side 
patterns can be made by putting plastic pegs in the holes, or villages 
or farms can be arranged by fitting in the holes cut-outs of animals, 
trees, cottages, etc., with small dowling pegs attached. If the board 
is held in front of the child such pegs tend to fall on his face, but a 
plastic cord can be threaded through the holes, and the 4 year old 
can have fun hanging up pictures attached to stout hooks such as 
those used in curtain runners. For the slightly older child bold 
pictures can be painted on cardboard, and name labels made to 
hang from paper clips near the objects in the picture. Sentence build- 
ing and word and picture matching can also be done easily if the 
words and pictures are backed with lint and the child presses them on 
a flannelboard. 

When the ward population is continually shifting the teacher may 
find it best for each child to have his own folder of work on a 
certain topic. One mixed group of 9 to 11 year olds traced the foods 
in their menus back to the country of their origin, made maps of 
shipping routes, asked their mothers to collect labels from packets 
and tins, cut advertisements from magazines, and wrote and drew 
about the foods they were studying. Their own investigations from 
books were helped by films and travel leaflets showing, for example, 
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cheese making in Switzerland or orange groves in South Africa. 
Another group of older children made an ABC of famous people. 
A new admission could join in with either of these schemes at what- 
ever stage it had reached, and on discharge each child could have the 
satisfaction of taking home a piece of work which, though un- 
concluded, was complete in itself. Younger children enjoy making a 
‘Family Book’ on the lines of the usual News Book. The latter 
seldom holds the hospital child's interest for long because his news 
is so limited, but a Family Book can be made to hold infinite 
possibilities. The family can be the child's own, or a fictitious one, 
and can have daily experiences and adventures as the author (and 
illustrator) desires. Days at the seaside, birthdays, spending two and 
sixpence at the toy shop, having a tooth out or the school sports are 
topics which might be included, and once started, most children 
happily continue their family sagas, often running into several 
‘volumes’. Making books on the lines of a Christmas Annual can 
also provide short stay children with plenty to do. These books can 
include stories, poems (copied or original), riddles, puzzles, pictures, 
ABC pages . . . again the Possibilities are almost endless! 

A much-quoted passage from the Primary School Report says, 
‘The Curriculum should be thought of in terms of activity and 
experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be 
stored.’ ‘Activity’ in the form usually associated with the infant 
and junior school where the children are able to move about, work 
together, find things out for themselves, and make use of the many 
books, Pictures, and specimens in their classroom is very difficult to 
Provide for children who are confined to bed (often in order to rest!) 
and to whom the teacher must bring and clear away every article they 
Tequire. If the group is large and scattered it is practically impossible; 
but sometimes ideal conditions occur, and then the teacher can seize 
2 P cece | to break away from apparatus work, cards, ane 
E 3 aes s boys whose ages ranged from 5} to 8 found — 
Dm. is : e same ward, and all were likely to require treatmen 

e<s, Possibly months. Alan, the youngest, before his 


accident had been at school for one term and had thoroughly en- 


Joyed the experience. David, a, z been sO 
fortunate in his fi » aged 6, had evidently not 


idot sch rst class. He was often lethargic and disinclined to 
school, seeming to dislike it on principle. Peter, also aged 6, 
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had been in hospital before the other three and had exhausted most 
of the school’s activities suitable for his age. He was beginning to 
become bored. This is a fatal state of affairs, for, like enthusiasm, it 
is highly infectious. James, the eldest, though he was 8, had spent 
most of his winters in hospital and his summers at convalescent 
homes, and had only attended a ‘real’ school for six months. His 
reading was still at the same level as the 6 year olds (although he was 
using a different set of readers for the sake of his morale), and 
though his number work was good, he found difficulty in spelling. 
Here then was a stable group of roughly the same ability except for 
little Alan, but having a lively mind he was determined to do any- 
thing anyone else could do. Ideal material for a project! 

A doctors’ round one afternoon which involved a number of the 
teacher’s other pupils left her freer to attend to the boys, so she 
advanced through their door carrying a large cardboard box, a gift 
from the hospital storekeeper. Inside this were a quantity of smaller 
boxes of all shapes and sizes from the Dispensary. Before long it 
was decided to make a toy shop. Three of the flaps of the large box 
were fitted with paper clips and rubber bands so that they would 
stand upright and extend the walls. The fourth side was slit down to 
make a larger floor. This was also fitted with clips and bands so that 
it could be shut up at the end of the session and the shop stored as an 
ordinary box. Then came the excitement of converting the raw 
materials into the finished article — not that it was ever really finished 
- there were always fresh additions to the stock and replacements to 
be made. James created the wallpaper and Peter (bored no longer) 
the lino, both using large sheets of white paper which they covered 
with writing patterns. David (resurrected from his pillows) smothered 
his sheets, his bed table, and himself with protective covering and 
energetically tackled the problem of creating a wheelbarrow from a 
match-box, cardboard, glue, and paint. Alan painted gay stripes on 
thin sheets of paper which were later converted into wavers. Soon the 
shop was looking colourful and attractive and fitted well on the 
children’s bed tables. A window of scrubbed X-ray plate was let into 
the back wall, and the boys delighted in arranging the ‘stock’ with 
name and price tickets beside each toy. Things made included trains 
and trucks, lorries, and dolls’ cots from match-box trays; a television, 
a Punch and Judy show, and glove puppets from match-box covers 
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(these made the heads of the puppets); spinning tops and spinners 
from discs of cardboard gaily painted and with wool twisters threaded 
through; little books, scrap books, alphabet books drawn by the 
children, and story books made from strip stories from comics, cut 
out and arranged in order; woolly balls and woolly dolls made by 
winding wool over fingers or small boxes. 

In their shop play (which at first had to be for one child alone as 

the whole group was confined to bed) the children needed money, 
so each made his own purse. Alan’s contained pence only and 
he would count out the number needed to buy each article. David and 
Peter could manage pence, threepenny pieces, sixpences and shillings, 
while James, whose number knowledge was far in advance of his 
reading and writing, could include florins and half-crowns. 
The children made a group book about the shop and stuck in their 
drawings and descriptions of how they made the toys. The teacher 
made daily news Pages on large sheets of yellow paper from the 
X-ray Department about the progress of the shop, and each child 
coloured the pictures on the pages relating to himself. 

Work such as this is much more difficult to organize with the 
younger children as they are less able to help themselves, and 
have little past experience upon which to draw. Junior and senior 
children can make models or books about a certain interest, and the 
backward child can be satisfactorily included in such group work. 
He may be able to copy Well, and can be put in charge of the labels, 
or he may be good at dr awing or tracing and can contribute in that 
way. At one hospital school the duller children (and those who find 
drawing difficult) are given a template to help them make the central 
object of their picture. For example, given the outline of a cave 
man stooping (which helps them to draw him in proportion), 
they can fill in the details and make the caveman chipping a flint, 
feeding the fire, or perhaps skinning an animal. They will be able 
to cu a convincing background and produce a worthwhile picture 
xfi Sue have needed more effort and given more scope for origin- 
E sting iram sd i of templates can be made i 
and discarded bonto lable pictures from educational journ: 


mn en of reading is of Obvious value to the handicapped child, 


is often difficult to think Out a variety of ways of practising 
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and developing this skill in hospital. The child at school is sur- 
rounded by incidental reading, for the walls of his classroom are 
constantly showing him new words. He needs to read the job chart 
to find out his duty for the day, he can go to the Reading Corner, 
read the class newspaper, use the wall dictionary and arrange the 
labels on the nature table. On his way to and from school he is 
constantly seeing words, names of streets, advertisements, posters, 
destinations of buses or the name on his packet of sweets. For the 
child in hospital often the only incidental reading he sees is the name 
of the donor of his bed engraved on a brass plate above his head. 
Letters from home may provide a strong incentive to learning to 
read, but as these are often written in block capitals or cursive writing 
the slow child finds them completely baffling. Notes from the teacher 
may serve a more useful purpose here, for they will be in a script he 
recognizes and can bring in words he already knows. An occasional 
treasure hunt for a bag of sweets can also give much joy. If the 
children are bed-bound the teacher must follow the clues, but these 
can be read by the children if printed sufficiently large. 

At the pre-reading stage when the teacher’s aim is to encourage 
observation, matching, the noticing of similarities and differences, 
sorting boxes of various kinds can be most useful. These can be 
made from large boxes fitted with smaller boxes inside to make a 
number of compartments. The sets of things to be sorted can be kept 
in separate boxes so that the child can have plenty of variety and the 
one divided box will suffice. Squares of material in different textures 
(silk, velvet, worsted, etc.), cut round with pinking shears to prevent 
them fraying, shells, hard seeds (unsquashable — such as conkers, 
acorns, ash wings or beech mast), pictures of animals (several of 
each kind made with a rubber stamp), buttons, large nails, nuts and 
bolts can all be sorted, but care must be taken that the objects are 
harmless and too big for the children to put in their mouths. Sick 
children often turn to the usual comfort — gaining habits of mastur- 
bating, hair-pulling, rocking or thumb-sucking and will play with 
their mouths long after they would need to were they leading a 
normal life. 

Pictures are one of the best-recognized ways of encouraging 
children to talk, and every teacher knows it is essential to build up a 
fairly efficient vocabulary before reading is begun. Some hospitals 
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have special picture screens on wheels at just the right height for 
viewing in bed. Useful substitutes are old ward screens, Pictures can 
be pinned to the panels or hung from a line threaded through clothes 
pegs which can clip the pictures. Smaller illustrations can be put in 
envelopes made from scrubbed X-ray plate and sealed with cloth 
tape (which does not become sticky at the edges.) Several of 
these envelopes can be joined together to make a concertina book 
which will stand on the child’s bed table, and the pictures can be 
changed when necessary. 

Once the child is ready to begin to learn to read, all the usual 
apparatus is at his disposal, but the problem is to find the slower 
child profitable occupations he can do on his own. A tracing book 
made larger than the cards he is to trace (and a clip to keep the card 
steady) can be useful. Cards of bold pictures with their names under- 
neath of things in the ward (the child’s locker, his bed, the screen, 
door, window, etc.), or of things in the first reader might be useful. 
The tracing book Should have only a few pages for these are thin and 
easily torn and it is pleasant to have a fresh book for each set of 
cards. 

All the familiar sorting and word matching games are valuable, 
but ones with too many pieces tend to get lost. Letters for word 


building should be Specially selected so that the slow child has only 
the letters he needs, ing i 


still shows.) 


Once the child has ac 
to provide him with activiti 


: ording to written instructions. E-£- 
Put the red chair by the window’ or ‘Put Janet by the table’. 


Stories on the lines of the old game ‘Family Coach’ can provide 
excellent word drill if the children are given large cards bearing 
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some of the words in the story. As one of these words is mentioned 
the child must hold up his card for all to see. This is well within 
the limits of the backward child for he needs only to remember his 
one word, and will gradually learn those of his neighbours too. 

At one hospital where the children are scattered in small rooms a 
‘Stop Press News Sheet’ has been attached to the teacher’s trolley. 
Using a sheet of the invaluable X-ray plate she writes a notice using 
a chinagraph pencil. This is waxy and can be easily rubbed out when 
the children have read it and another topical message written before 
the trolley is pushed to the next group. 

Number activities also need to be varied to give much practice in 
facts already known, for children in bed have very little need for 
practical number knowledge. They never handle money, go shopping 
for a pound of sausages, walk a mile, or even count the number of 
knives and forks needed for the dinner table. The basic number 
vocabulary of words such as short, tall, heavy, light, few, many, 
may quite easily escape them unless the teacher helps, and because 
out-of-door activities are so few she must also try harder than the 
teacher of active children to make number work meaningful and 
not merely mechanical. At the early stages, tins containing groups 
of objects (e.g. three buttons, three little sticks, three curtain rings, 
three plastic thimbles), can be fun to play with. By handling them 
and arranging them in patterns the small children gain some idea of 
‘three’. Other tins can contain groups of two, four or five, and by 
using odds and ends such as tap washers, beans, long nails or pretty 
pebbles, the tins can be easily replenished and the children touch, see, 
and talk about things which would otherwise be unfamiliar to them. 
A more formal occupation can be provided by making number scrap 
books. Here the children can draw round a number template, colour 
in the outline, cut it out and mount it in their books. Each page can 
be decorated by the children’s own drawings or with pictures cut 
from old Christmas cards . . . one church, two kittens, three balls, 
four choir boys, etc. Large Christmas cards can make excellent 
number puzzles. Squares should first be ruled on the back of the 
card (which can be mounted to give it extra strength) and on another 
sheet of cardboard the same size as the picture. Sums can be written 
on this card, and the answers on corresponding squares on the back 
of the picture which is then cut up. As the child works the sum he 
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finds the answer, turns it over and places it on the sum card. This is 
self-corrective for if the picture looks sensible he is right, but if a 
piece of sky appears among the grass he knows he must think again! 
If each puzzle is painted a distinctive colour three can be kept in the 
same box so that the child has plenty to do. Boxes can be graded, and 
provide useful drill work in, for example, number bonds or tables. 

Measuring work has to beconfined to len gths not much more than a 
yard, and practical weighing is also difficult. Peas, beans, and lentils 
cannot be used loose, but they can be weighed into units of 1, 2, 3 
or 4 oz. and confined within polythene bags (made by ironing the 
edges together) so that the children can see and feel the contents. 
Old net curtains can be used for bags for larger things such as marbles 
and conkers. ‘Surprise’ bags can be made from distinctive coloured 
materials and filled with contrasting weights like feathers or cork or 
dressmaker’s lead buttons. The children can experiment with these and 
can find two the same, one equal to two, etc. Medium-sized stones 
can be used for free weighing, for these are clean and if dropped on 
the floor do not roll and get under the nurses’ feet! . 

‘Shopping’ is easier to arrange, for table shops can be made with 
small real toys for the younger children, and as they become more 
advanced catalogues and Pages of advertisements from the press 
provide a wealth of material. Older children enjoy working out the 
cost of a new outfit, furnishing a room or going away on holiday. 


The Long-stay Case 


Owing to many modern developments in medical science children 


tend to stay a much shorter time in hospital nowadays than they 
would have done with the S; 


City hospitals transfer the 
where th 


en when their stay in hospital 
years. Fortunately the number of such children 
has decreased now that diseases such as rickets and bovine T.B. are 
seldom seen beyond the pages of the text-books, but many severely 
handicapped children still exist. For them the only education 
Possible is provided by the hospital school, the school for physically 
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handicapped children, and home tuition. These children may feel 
perfectly well in themselves but be restricted by heavy weights, 
plasters or braces. Their lives are full of gaps. So much has always 
had to be done for them that they have missed many opportunities 
for the joy of discovery. They may never have turned on a tap and 
felt the rush of water which so delights the fingers of the nursery 
school child, never have fondled a kitten, never have seen the sun 
rise, splashed in a puddle or picked flowers for a daisy chain. Their 
lives are quite apart from those of the rest of their families, and they 
are more interested in the working of the hospital, which for them 
spells routine, security, and companionship, than in the stories of 
home life visitors bring them. Every child needs to be needed, and 
for these children it is even more essential for the teacher to find ways 
of making them feel wanted and not rejected by the world. The 
normal child lives at least three lives, at home, at school, and at 
play. If he is a dunce at school he may find supreme satisfaction 
helping his father to service the car, or if he finds it difficult to make 
friends in the playground he may be blissfully happy out of school 
with an old sock and a jam jar, ponding. But for the hospital child, 
imprisoned by his body and by the four walls of his ward, there is a 
grave danger of his also becoming sick in mind. Dr Carlson (himself 
afflicted with cerebral palsy, and author of Born That Way) says 
*. . . lacking adequate means of expression the sound mind behind the 
crippled body will also become crippled. It is an overflow of energy 
which causes many of his difficulties. Given the opportunity of 
education he can divert some of this energy into mental channels, 
with a consequent improvement of his physical abilities. 

Two Americans, Allen and Pearson, who in 1928 studied twelve 
physically handicapped children, showed that the parents' attitude 
to the child is of vital importance. ‘The child seems to adopt the 
same attitude to the disability that his parents do. If they worry 
about it, so does he. If they are ashamed of it, he will be sensitive 
too. If they regard it in an objective manner, he will accept it as 
a fact and will not allow it to interfere with his adjustment. ("The 
Emotional Problems of the Physically Handicapped Child’, 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1928, Vol. 8., Part UL, 
page 235.) 

The teacher must help the severely handicapped child to accept 
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with courage his limitations and the inevitable disappointments and 
frustrations they will bring. If free locomotion is denied him, he 
must be encouraged to make the fullest possible use of eyes, ears, 
hands, and brain. There is often a difference in the attitude of the 
child who has been crippled from birth and who has never known 
freedom of movement, and the child, once a keen athlete, who finds 
himself crippled by accident or disease. The former is more resigned 
to his condition and having lived most of his life in children’s wards, 
like the congenitally blind child, is not aware of what he is missing. 
The healthy child who finds himself handicapped has to adjust to 
a completely different and restricted way of life. Both need to be 
helped to make the most of whatever powers of movement they may 
still Possess and to have an attitude of mind which says ‘I can, and I 
will — even if it takes a long time.’ Fortunately this determination is 
common, and just as the normal child will practise one physical 
movement such as climbing stairs or skipping, until he has perfected 
1t, so will the physically handicapped child persevere at movements 
within his scope. Well-meaning adults may try to shield him from 
Situations which could be frustrating, but providing the task is not 
beyond his power, it is kinder to leave him to work out a solution 
for himself. A student nurse once stooped to retrieve a sheet of paper 
dropped by a little girl wearing a long brace which immobilized one 
leg and hip. The child, by clutching the table with one hand was 
managing to bend to within a few inches of the paper, and was 
enjoying the effort of balance and control. The poor nurse was most 
surprised when her kind action resulted in a furious screaming fit. 
The children are also clever at devising their own ways of overcom- 
ing their handicap and Mary, a girl with muscular dystrophy, can 
Provide a good example of this. She was riding in a coach when à 


example of similar courage 


€ spite of their cheerfulness and energy, severely handicapped 
: ildren must often feel lonely and cut off from the world. Their 
Ives are so entirely in the hands of the adults around them, and are 
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inevitably ordered by the clock. The normal child can spread out his 
train set on his bedroom floor, hurry over his meal, and return, but 
the child in bed must stop doing his jig-saw puzzle several minutes 
before the meal arrives, must finish this by a prescribed time so that 
the washing-up is finished before the orderly goes off duty, and 
can only return to his puzzle when someone remembers to hand it 
back to him, perhaps with pieces misplaced or dropped on the floor. 

There are so many ‘musts’ in the child’s life (‘Eat this! drink this! 
do this exercise! go to sleep”), that it is one of the nicest parts of the 
teacher’s job that she is able to provide him with a choice of activity, 
and by arranging little surprises, birthday celebrations and special 
events, make some days different from all the rest. With the ward 
sister she is often the most familiar person in the child’s little world, 
for the nurses and domestic staff change wards periodically and 
visitors may be a rare pleasure. 

Apart from helping them with the basic subjects, the teacher 
must help her severely handicapped pupils to become part of the 
community by doing everything she can to widen their interests and 
lead their minds away from a natural preoccupation with their own 
illnesses and those of their neighbours. So many of the delights of 
normal children are denied to their brothers and sisters in hospital 
because children, beds, and floors must, of course, be kept clean. 
If provided with enveloping gowns such as those used by hair- 
dressers but made in plastic with elastic at the wrists, semi-messy 
jobs such as planting bulbs or playing with dough become quite 
possible. An indoor garden can be made in a sand tray on wheels 
which can be pushed near the bed (suitable plants are suggested by 
Miss H. F. Gull in Projects in the Education of Young Children), 
and bulbs can be grown on pebble dash in a glass bowl. This way the 
children can watch the roots grow without the risk of spilling 
water on themselves if the usual hyacinth glass is used. With suitable 
protection for child and bed, finger printing can be enjoyed, particu- 
larly by children with paralysis who may find holding a brush diffi- 
cult. Sheets of perspex or mounted X-ray plate are safer than glass. 

Wireless, television, films, and film strips are excellent ways of 
giving the children new windows on the world and helping them to 
absorb new ideas to think and talk about, but for the slow learning 
children they tend to move too quickly if the teacher adjusts her pace 
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to the needs of the rest of the ward. However, books, pictures, 
suitable magazines and comics, travel leaflets, advertisements, etc., 
can all be useful, and stamps are a never failing source of interest. 
If the E.S.N. child is unable to make the orthodox collection he 
might arrange a stamp zoo of bird and animal stamps, or a ‘Navy’ of 
ship stamps. Perhaps most important is the freedom these children 
can achieve through make-believe, stories, poetry, and above all 
things through the joy of painting and all creative work with their 
hands. 

Dressing-up delights nearly all children, and those confined to bed 
seem to share their enjoyment. Very little will suffice to transform the 
pillows into a throne, and even a paper hat or mask will often be 
sufficient to please a child who cannot be more elaborately adorned 
because of his condition or the risk of infection. Acting plays or any 
form of organized drama is difficult to manage when the cast is 
unable to move, but young children will have fun exploring a mystery 
box of dressing up clothes using an old net curtain to make a bride’s 
veil, or taking particular delight in bright coloured scarves and 
pieces of jewellery which are normally so alien to their daily lives. 

Stories are, of course, the key to a magic land of make believe and 
‘Once upon a time . . .” said at the right moment and in the right 
kind of voice will never fail to cast a spell. The hospital teacher must 
choose the tales she uses with particular care, for her audience have 
many hours in which to think. The healthy child is chiefly a ‘doct’, 
but once his activity is restricted he must adjust to a new mental life. 
There will be hours during the day when he must be quiet ¢-8- 
Test time, when most children sleep. Lying wakeful, staring at the 
ceiling with his body still, who knows what flights of fancy his mind 
may be taking? A fund of good stories can be a great gift to the bed- 
ridden child, particularly if his intelligence is below average, for he 
will probably lack the imagination to make up his own stories or the 
ability to read sufficiently fluently to enjoy other peoples’. 

Music can be another great source of joy, and like story-telling, is 
a means of breaking away from individual work and joining the 
children together. Singing and band are heard in some hospitals 
Where the teachers are able to make use of ward pianos or gramo- 
phones, and wireless lessons are often suitable. At least one hospital 
is famous for the bamboo pipes the children (many of them in spinal 
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carriages) learn to make and play with surprising proficiency and 
delightful musicianship. 

Handwork of as many kinds as possible is essential to the hospital 
curriculum, for not only does it encourage manual dexterity which is 
so important for children whose larger movements may be restricted, 
but it gives them an opportunity to create something essentially 
their own. So much of their happiness must, of necessity, depend 
upon the generosity of other people who bring them toys and 
presents that in order that they may not become spoilt, it is important 
to provide the children with a means of reciprocating. By making 
things for their families or the staff, they also can experience the joy 
of giving. The skills learnt in handwork can be used for the benefit 
of other children and, for example, dolls dressed, dolls’ house rooms 
equipped and new toys made. Communal efforts can be undertaken 
such as small blankets knitted in squares for the local animal clinic. 
Senior girls should also be given opportunities for mending and plain 
sewing. Their hospital life will probably deny them the chance to 
darn, sew on buttons, and patch: skills which the normal teenager 
should learn in the ordinary course of events. When they are dis- 
charged home, handicapped girls will feel more useful and a part of 
their family circle if they can perform such essential services. 

For the child with both mental and physical handicaps the teacher's 
task is doubly difficult. Teaching methods suggested earlier in this 
book will be helpful, but even if the child never manages to achieve 
much skill in the three R’s he can be encouraged to be clean and tidy 
and socially acceptable, with a friendly attitude and good manners. 
Thus the teacher will have gone a long way towards helping him to 
lead a happier life. He will fit into the ward community more easily 
among long-stay cases where the routine is settled and the seasons 
merge imperceptibly into each other. Here each child is known as a 
personality, but in the busier ward with the quicker turnover of 
patients the E.S.N. child stands out from the rest and may need 
protecting from bullying and teasing. 

Even more than the class teacher, the ward teacher, because of the 
inevitable divergence of age and ability of her pupils, must study 
each child’s special needs, and because school plays such an im- 
portant part in the life of the child confined to bed, her appearance at 
the beginning of the session is invariably welcomed. Not only does 
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she help the child to learn, but she tries to make the days pass 
quickly and happily, and helps the child to forget his discomfort and 


loneliness. Hospital teaching has been described as ‘Teaching Plus’ 
and how true that is! 
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